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INTRODUCTION 


I T U safe U) say Lhat i\\ the last fifteen 
years no school subject, with the 
exception of physical trainini', lias 
received so inucli encouragement, attention 
and ,sn]iport in the schools as have arts 
and crafts. Teachers, inspectors, and cclaca- 
Lion authorities suddenly realised that there 
were genuine crafts other tlmii woodwork, 
hor metalwork, book crafts and weaving 
there arose an interest which has persisted, 
and wliich promises ivell for the future of 
tlicsc line instruments of culture. 

No .sensible teacher would wish to do 
anything wliich would make a child appear 
doJicient either in his own eyes or in tlie 
estimation of his companions, and cvciy 
teacher knows that there are cliildren wlio 
will never succeed while forced to conccn- 
Lrate on academic subjects. A child who is 
incapable of learning arithmetic should be 
allowed to learn something else as soon as 
ho reaches Ills zenith in mathematics, Such 
a child will ofleii make good when hained 
in handicrafts. His knowledge of eights, 
tenths and twelfths comes easily when he 
realise.? their power and their pmctical 
uses; the right angle is no longer a puzzle; 
when ho describes his activities, his oral 
Engli.sli is eager and enthusiastic, instead 
of a laliourcd parade of well-worn phrases; 
he learns history by studying the li^'cs of 
great craftsmen of the past. It is not an 
exaggeration to say that for him life has 
changed. 

No one can succeed without confidence. 
In cvafLwork this conhdcncc is engendered in 
those children who may have lost it, or who 
have never liad it developed by other subjects. 

Tfo who has had a training in arts and 
crafts is a more observant and appreciative 
person than he whose life is spent with 
books. Man was made to be a doer. All 
progress has been brought about by those 
who acted, - and, although thought must 
precede action, it is the action which results 


ui valuable discoveries. A boy learning 
mathematics repeats in a mechanical fashion 
something that he has been shown many 
time.?. He luas been quick to learn the 
method of solving his particular type of 
problem and he i.s reputed to be a good 
mathematician. While the importance of 
mathematics must not be decried, it is 
true to say that a lasting pleasure has been 
found in the pursuit of woodwork, metal¬ 
work and book crafts which could never bo 
found in the solving of an abstruse mathe¬ 
matical problem. Mathematics may help 
us to pass examinations and to earn a living 
wage. The boy who is "top in maths," is 
praised, but the credit is due to his innate 
gifts, and not because he has spent a great 
deal of time on libs subject, as ha,s the expert 
craftsman. 

It is the craftsman himself who has from 
small beginning.? built up his mastery over 
muscle and matter, The world enjoys watch¬ 
ing a craftsman work—■whether the woric 
be that of shoeing a. donkey, gilding a 
steeple's weathercock or binding a book. 
Passoi's-by will stand and stare in admira¬ 
tion at a craftsmmi. The thoughts of 
onlookers when a matliematician work.? 
have never been written clown. The crafts¬ 
man is at least as good as the mathematician 
—that hitherto mucli-laudcd person—he 
has, also, done more to help himself, and 
people like seeing the results of his labours 
of mind and body. Smith, who could never 
understand decimals, is a proud boy when 
he finds that he is the best at bcnchwork, 
It i.s not argued that he i.s the best at craft- 
work because ho is the lowest in the mathe¬ 
matics column of the Tenn List, It is 
more true to say that a boy interested in 
craftwork will be abler for his knowledge in 
mathematics, but it is a delight to have 
found something for Smith from which he 
can derive untold benelit and wherein he 
can find once more his self-respect, 
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Those who doubt the value ol cralt teach¬ 
ing are those who liave never had, or who 
have neg'Iectcd, the opportunity of niastcring 
any one real craft, 

Children soon sense wortblessness and do 
not fear to show that tliey are aware of their 
discovery. Disorder and indiscipline follow 
when children are given an incoinpetcnl 
teacher or an uiisLiitable subject. With the 
right teacher to guide and direct, there is 
no disorder in the craft class, Noise there 
may be in plenty, but it is not the noise 
of disorder: it is the noise of busy tongues 
asking or answering questions; the noise 
of busy hands wielding tools to some pur¬ 
pose; the shuffling of feet finding a grip 
on a block or maple floor to counter a 
thrust of the trunk. Looking unobserved 
into such a room, even he who has been 
brought up in the academic atmosphere, 
is forced to admit that here is evident 
delight and satisfaction. 

Nowhere else in the school is the teacher 
such a god in the eyes of his pupils as in 
the craft room, However difficult the task, 
the teacher can do it, and do it with obvious 
facility, Every boy will have seen his 
teacher making a type of joint which 
is a perfect fit; he himself tries, fails, tries 
again and succeeds. When tlic teacher 
cuts the edges of a book, working the 
plough requires no effort. All around must 
feel the lovely edge and contrast it with 
the one just removed. It occurs to the 
boy that the teacher must have been working 
for a long time; that he has acquired his 
skill through practice, and that the results 
of such attention are worth while. He will 
long to be able to make something which 
is good enough to take home. That lie is 
progressing must be shown to him as soon 
as possible. 

The enthusiasm to which birth has been 
given in the craftroom can be kept alive 
through other lessons with other teadicrs. 
Having found Smith's aptitude for craft, 
the wise teacher of history, geography, 
English or science will And an opportunity 
of referring to Smith for some information, 


thus regarding lihn iis .sonictliing nf an 
expert. He is ready to ^^'(’rlook the Leac'licr’s 
display of ignorance anti .sliow him how, 
or why, or where, (ir when. He will ?wk 
questions; he will road; ho will nhsorve; 
for, having given jiooplr the impiossidn IliaL 
lie knows a good deal ahniil Llio subject, 
lie will see that In; never fails wlioii called 
upon It) supply infoi'inalion. He must lie 
eiicoiiragod, anti llio learher must, if neoes- 
sary, he more "ignorant” if. in so doing. 
Smith is given the opjitalimiLy to strive 
and to stretch Iniusclf, 

It is not enough that Uk: crafLm.istor 
or crattinistress—men have no mnnnpoly 
in craft work- slinnld he fhe ojily person 
who is iiUcrcstctl in and is expert at rrafU 
work. The heads of all schools slnmltl l)e 
able tt) appreciate llio elft)rls t)f tearliers 
and pupils. It is jm)L enough to say Ihat 
a thing is '‘nicc-lookiiig” or ''henutifnlly 
finished”—it would be jnoie, lo lliti 

point to say, 'T like the feel of that 

book.” "Ucunlifully backed- j’ou know 
how to use your haintner,'' "I like 

these tenon ends showing and they arti 
nicely chamfered,’' Only he. who has 

done all the processes lime and again l im 
appreciate. 

AUhongli woodwork has heeii cliosen, the 
same pviuciplcs arc to he. kc\)t in miml in 
book crafts and in all crafls. 'fhe Iiead, 
wlio is a passable master of woodwork, 
bookbinding, weaving and melahvorlc---f)r, 
at least, .some of them—can be of greal 
assistance to the teachers of these sulqecLs, 
He sees the childrcn’.s work in more Lhan 
one branch and can inalce use of his know¬ 
ledge to advance further in other Ijiancluis. 
Smith is good at woodwoi k. He. must be 
shown that it is c.xpccLed of liiiii to hv 
good at \>ookbmi\ing also, or \vhatov(!r 
other craft has been rliosen, lie wlm 
is expert at one craft is soon master of 
another. 

It is generally admitted that bookbinding 
proper should begin in the .senior scliool. 
There must, however, lie a ]neliiuin:ny 
training and this should begin in the infants’ 
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dcpfirtment and be CGntiniied through Lhc 
junior school. Kadi stage is of imporLance 
to the chikl, and the exercises must l^e 
planned to suit his development, In the 
infant school colour plays an important 
part, but lliis is often neglected in the 
junior school, 'I’liis is a [)iLy as the work 
Lhcreijy becomes drub and uniiiLercsLing 
for child and leaclier. It would appear that 
rinj)luisi,s shoulil be laid upon the linking 
of art and craft at every stage. In the 
junior stage accuracy must be insisted on; 
tlic child must be shown "how’' a number 
of times; his efforts must be applauded and 
liis enthusiasm directed; he must be taught 
liow to use terms such as anglCj right angle, 
liorizoiital, vortical, rectangle, square, tri¬ 
angle, circle, diagonal, etc. No defuiitions 
will be expected; he must simply be able 
to recognise tlicsc .‘shapes and (listingui,sh 
one from the oLher. He learns to make Ills 
iiands do what his brain directs, and he 
niu.st, therefore, know wliaL he intends to 
make and how to cany out the operations 
required to bring about Lhc desired end. 
He Rco.s, handles, oxaininc.s or, as a reisiilt 
i)f a vcr\)id or written description, visnaii.ses 
the exercise. Tlic required operations are 
learned from observation or direction, and 
the teaciier must carefully demonstrate the 
technique of tools and materials, remem¬ 
bering that children arc naturally imitative 
and soon accpiirc good or bad technique 
from the teacher. Work must be graduated 
and should never become fixed. Last year's 
exercises will not do for this year. Examining 
the previous exercise critically, the enthusiast 
will soon find alterations which result in a 
better exercise and the cliiklrcn will cpiickly 
|)erceive the imiirovcmcnL and will suggest 
oLlicr methods which leach more, call 
for more skill, I’ai'lety ami exercise of 
La.stc and colour, Along lho.se linos lies 
progress. 

In addition to book crafts it Ls possible, 
for the boys e,specially, that time could be 
found for toymaking. It is a useful training 
for woodwork, and, although the tools 
employed are few, there is need for accurate 


sawing, filing, painting, etc, There is plenty 
of variety in the cxcrci.ses; children delight 
in the work, and the equipment is cheap. 
Children .so handled in the junior school 
will be ready for bookbinding proper in Lbo 
senior school. 

SludenLs at a training college may obtain 
a fair knowledge of book crafts without any 
experience of Die practical side, and while 
this knowledge may be sufAcient to enable 
the student to pa.s,s his examination iii handi¬ 
craft, it is certainly not enough to qualify 
him as a teacher of book crafts. The hand¬ 
work examination consists almost entirely 
of woodwork, and while it is possible to 
study botli woodwoih and bookbinding, or 
some other craft, the average student docs 
not attempt another subject in which ho 
will not 1)0 examined for fear of jeoparclising 
his chances of passing. When the university 
changes its syllalDus and demands more 
crafLwork and less woodwork, setting the 
examination with this in mind, the know¬ 
ledge of crafts and craft teaching will irnprovc 
tremendously. This change will mean that 
not only crafts, but craft,s and art will be 
.slndiecl. 

In women's colleges, bookbinding, weaving 
and other crafts are studied, AlLhougli in 
some there is not a high standard of achie\’e- 
ment, the correlation between art and the 
crafts studied approaches more nearly the 
ideal of craft teaching than in the men's 
colleges. 

The teacher must be an entliLi.siast and 
an able exponent uf tlic craft. Such a 
teaclier witfi ii class radiates his enthusiasm, 
consequently line and valuable rcsiilt.s follow. 
But the enthusiast must not become a 
faiuiLir, Tlici'c is a limit to lhc amoiiiU 
of time we can al'l'tu'd to gii'c to crafL\v(jrk 
in .scliool. If the boys do woodwork and 
bookbinding and the girts needlework and 
bookbinding nr weaving, little more can 
be reasonably expected. 

It is wise to let the children make their 
first book in plain cartridge paper so tliat 
any errors in cutting the edges may be 
corrected by recutting; the sewing is done 
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on tapes; endpapers may be made by oi 
of the following methods:— 

1. Simple Colour Wash. 

2. Stippled Coloured Paste, 

3. Combed Coloured Paste. 

4. Coloured Paste "Tluimped." 

5. Colour Blending, 

6. Oil Bath Method. 

7. Stick Printing. 

8. Edge Stencilling. 

9. Interior Stencilling. 

10. Potato Cuts. 

11. Lino Blocks, 

12. Free Brush Work. 

13. Pictorial Work in Water Colours. 

14. Pen and Ink Sketches, 

15. Pastel Work, 

16. Character Sketches in any Medium. 

Specimens of all these should be mounted, 
framed behind glass and hung in the craft- 
room. (See Class Pictures Nos. 118-126 in the 
Portfolio.) There should also be specimen 
book fronts showing various combinations of 
the coloured cloths available. The finished 
l)0ok is visualised in its cloth case. Endpapers 
from the varieties mentvoived above, 
must be chosen to tone with the outside. 
Care must be taken here, and taste and 
judgment exercised. It is well to encourage 
this from the beginning, as it will then come 
naturally to the children later on. 

Oiir conception of the teaching of art is 
much freer than before. At one time wc 
copied on the right-hand page of a book 
the elaborate floral design wliich appeared 
on the left; we drew and shaded or painted 
groups of models, usually with but lillle 
success. Such work was too rigid and 
seldom resulted in love of the beauty of 
nature. Wc were not taught to appreciate 
the colour in a landscape or seascape; wc 
were told nothing of line or the groupings of 
tones; we learned nothing of the compo¬ 
sition of a picture; we were never given 
opportunities of visiting picture galleries, nor 
shown good copies of great works of the past 
or present. To-day, the art teacher neglects 
none of these and, iu addition, comnumi- 


cates to his charges some, oi his own vnLhus- 
iasiii for the nobler things of life. 

It is seriously siiggostcil lliat Llio tiiiu' 
allotted to art in the time-table iiiiisl be 
spent ill linking up the work with the work 
of the craft lesson. Where craft -all crafl 
no doubt, but more especially liookblnding 
with which wc arc most concerned heie is 
to be a success, it miist be snpjiorted by the. 
art lesson. An art lesson wherein craflwork 
is forgotten is soulless and artless, Difli- 
cultics appear where two or lliree people 
arc responsible for the up-bringing of two 
members of the same family. I'.sU'ange- 
ineiits and intsiindcnstandiiigs follow as a 
matter of course. Foster parentage will not 
do. The two—art and craft—arc twins ainl 
must be reared togoLlier and if passible by 
the same guardian, They innsL not live in 
separate liouscs; wl^e^c^'cr one a))peai's, Die 
other must be iu sight; llie glory of eacli 
is reflected in tlic otlier. In a modern school 
it is difncult to conceive a .successful craft 
Icachcr unacquainted with the demands of 
art; nor, conversely, a valued art teacher 
without a knowledge of crafts, 

Ho man must s\t down nntd Ww. y'h U) 
which he lias set his Iiaiul is well and Unly 
accomplished; nor must the teacher cease 
to labour until each of his pupils has learned 
to love and practise the triitli in llie. crafls- 
inaii’s great coininandment;-- 
"Whatsoever thy hand lindetli to tlu, do 
with all thy might." 


SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING THE FIRST, 
SECOND AND THIRD STAGE EXERCISES 

PRECEDING BOOKBINDING PROPER 

Introductioii.'—TIie wise teacher recog¬ 
nises the fact LhaL, alllioiigh his school may 
be classed as "senior," not all his pnjiils 
have "grown up," With LweiiLy per ceiil 
of the children it would be disappointing 
to attempt bookbinding proper, and to 
meet the needs of these slower children a 
number of exercises are included here which 
will be found to be witliin the capacity of 
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all. 'I'licsc cNci'cisc.s may, :iL all poiiiLs, be 
linked lip willi art. Plain \va.she.s, .stick 
pniitiiiK, lino blocks, oil hath, lettering, etc., 
may be done again >vitli little Joss, though 
IJie .siigge.slioji /or each fre.sh attempt .should 
come from the pupil and not from the 
teacher. The exercises also learli accuracy 
and neatness, and torin a very useful inlro- 
diiction to bookhiiuling proper. 

It .sliould be ciiiphiisised Lliat a discnssioii 
.slioiild i)rccede oacli lesson and that the 
teacher sliovihl lirst show JiLs own linished 
e.xcrcise and then proceed to <lcnion.slrate 
the steps and ])ossiblG pitfalls. We must 
ask our.scb’cs linw skill is acquired; how 
we arrived at our own standards. We 
acliievcd success lirst by observation, oxperi- 
iiieiU, fiillure; tlicn by fiuLhcr observation, 
new attcinpt.s with .slow but increasing 
success, the development of critical faculties 
and a realisation of the fact that we may 
still go on iinpi'oviug. 

Tt is Lo be liojind that no teacher would 
be .so foolish as to go into a class with a 
.specimen which lio has not made him.self, 
or with only a book drawing from which 
the ciiildrcn arc expected to work. Along 
lliaL way lie.s disaster. The teacher guilty 
of such an action niiiy not have his licaiT 
in hi.s work and should transfer lo another 
sii])jGct, Reforo book crafts can he taught 
Lo the best advantage, tlic teacher must be 
con\’incccl of the great worth and potcti- 
lialitio.s of the subject, 

As in any other craft .subject, classes 
should not exceed twenty in number. Else¬ 
where in this course this thought is developed 
and an appeal made, after tliirly years of 
experience, that "half ckusses” .should be the 
rule. 

The distribution and storage of materials, 
aiiparatus and cxerci.scs iiiusL he carefully 
pJajmed, Kacli child should Jiavc a card¬ 
board box, loin, by 7 in, by 2 in., for 
example, which would hold the bits of his 
exercise, Each box should have a label 
whereon would be printed the class letter 
and the child's jiuinlDer on the class register. 
These boxes, broiiglil by the monitors into 


the room before the lesson, are placed in 
four piles in a recognised order on the front 
desks. Each child can go at once to his 
box and be working within a minute. No 
names appear on the laljel and a rearranging 
of the register simply means changing over 
box lids. Other methods will occur to the 
Ihiiikiiig teacher. 

In the early exercises, ordinary thick 
paste will be found more useful than glue. 

Much is made of the need for children 
to cut accurately, Ixit its importance can 
he over-estimated. Accuracy in measuring 
is of greater importance, 1 would suggest 
llul the children be allowed to use a card- 
cutter. Adults use tlrem in order to obtain 
a clean, straight edge, so why not the child? 
Some people say that the machine is dan¬ 
gerous. A table knife or fork may be 
dangerous—I have never seen a child cut 
his fingers though I have seen teachers do 
sol 

Where coloured paper is required, the 
children slioiild sometimes be allowed to do 
their own colouring. ‘'Pa.stcl" papers are 
.scarcely suitable, because the colours arc 
so ciral). I strawboard will 

meet all requirements. 

Every effort should be made to have the 
same teacher rc.sponsible Cor craft and art— 
the two cannot be separated. Craft without 
art is lifeless although, to a degree, beautiful. 
Art grew out of craft, and must not be 
.separated from it, The craft lesson will be 
an art le.sson lor some children, and in the 
same way the art lesson will be, in part, 
a craft lc.sson. The best arrangement is that 
two seventy-mhiute periods are given each 
week to "craft and art." 

At this point I suggest that reference be 
made to Section II of the bookbinding proper 
for .suggestions us to iiow Lo link up arL 
with craft. 

Directions, much more detailed, arc pos¬ 
sible, but they arc only personal ideas and 
by being slavishly followed will kill all 
initiative. It is better to I'ealise that all 
dirTiculLics can be siirmoimtcd by thinking 
people and in sc\’crcd dilTerciU way.s, all of 
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whicli will he welcome if original. In the 
same way, every little suggestion from a 
child should be welcomed, and the habit 
of making suggestions encouraged. When 
starting from the beginning, everyone must 
strive to build up a tradition, or graft a 
new one on to an old. 

The exercises as given arc only skeletons. 

It is up to the teacher, aided by the children, 
to put flesh on the bones, clothe the body 
and breathe into ali a spirit. 

FIRST STA&E HANDWORK 
EXERCISES LEADING TO BOOK¬ 
BINDING 

Aims.— 

1. To learn Lo use the ruler and pencil; 
to measure lin., ^in. and im- 

2. To learn to use the knife and safety 
ruler. 

3. To learn to fold, paste and fix cloth 
for liinges; to paste and fix papers, 

4. To learn liow to cut and fix mitres, 

5. To learn, about horizontal, vertical, 
oblique, right angle, rectangle, square, 

6. To teach discretion and taste in the 
use of colour. 

7. To teach the eiements of design by line, 
stick printing, potato, etc. 

Implements used.—Pencils, rulers (measur¬ 
ing and safety), set squares, try-squares, knife. 

Series of models illustrated on Plate I.— 

1. Redangti^s .—piece of paper 7^ in. by 
6 in, is cut for the background. Strips, five 
or six in number, i in. wide and 4 in. long, 
are cut and pasted on the background to 
form a rectangular patch. Test the patcli by 
measuring—opposite sides equal; diagonals 
equal, The borders may be varied with an 
"A“ class; for others they must be equal. 
Lines must be drawn througli accurateiy 
placed dots. See aims 6 and 7 above. 

2, Weaving of i in. strips, 
two colours, through Sin. by 6 in. back¬ 
ground, to form a 6iu, by 4 in, patch, 
Borders again may be varied at the discretion 


of the teacher. The .strips, greuLcr in IciigLli 
than the Icngtli of the patcli--or wklth, if 
so woven—arc kept in position by a spot 
of paste attaching them to the back of 
the background, The l)ackgroiiii(l may 
have a paper panel, Jin. border. Ihc 
background is liusL accurately ruled and 
then slit as far as the boundaries of the 
patch, Note aims h and 7 above. 

3, Squarcs^- -A i)ai)er background of h in, 
square is cut. A paper i'*- by 4 in. is 
cut and ruled as a calendar card and IiIUmI 
in using Indian ink. llie calendar card is 
pasted in position. Aims () ami 7 are Lo lx* 
observed. 

4, in. strips are woven to 
form a borderless mat—by no means an 
easy exercise. To begin with, a hoiizrmlal 
strip and a vertical strip might he attaclied 
to form a right angle and also form the 
top and left-hand pieces. TJio.se had best 
be left to sot. U.SC a (piick-drying adiie.sive 
sucli as glue or ScccoLinc. A (diild is iinule 
to realise Lliat fingcr.s must bn niml)ln and 
gentle, 

5. Sgmm, —10^ in, strip.s in two colours 
arc woven to make a rectangular patch of 
sin. square in the centre of a 7 in. s([iuu’e 
backgrotiiid. The back is panelled, ^fore 
accurate meavsniiiig and slitting than in 
No. 2 above arc necessary. NoLn aims in 
6 and 7 above, 

6 . Squares .—A sJin, square of pasLed 
paper has placed on it a 4 in. .sejuare card. 
The corners of the paper are mitred, T'lie 
edges of the paper arc turned round the 
card edge and rubbed down. A paper panel 
is pasted on the back, leaving a J in, hmder. 
Aims b and 7 arc Lo be observed. 

7, llcclangles .—This excrcis(! is as in 
No, 6, except that a rectangle instead of a 
square is used, A drauglitboard, ia one 
piece, might be attcmiited as an c.xtra, N(jl(i 
aims 6 and 7, 

8. A case. —^'i'wo pieces of card 5! in, by 
4 in. arc joined by a cloth strip of G.l in. 
by 2|in., keeping the hoards Jin. to ;J in, 
apart. The lemaining areas of Llic outside 
of the boards are covered with decuratc<l 
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paper, which is pasted, mitred, turned over, 
and rubbed down, The inside of this case 
is p<anclled right across with a decorated 
paper, One board has two or tliree holes 
punched through the cloth-covcrcd edge 
and about -^in, in. Through these holes a 
similarly perforated pad of paper may be 
laced on, using laffta, silk ribbon, etc. 

(j. A Idler rack .—Required: one piece of 
card (strawboavd of i lb. weight quality) 

8 in, by 4 in,; one piece 4 in. by 4 in. Each 
piece is treated as in Exercise 7 above. The 
two cards are attached at one end by raffia, 
etc., laced through two or three holes. 
The other end of the longer board has two 
eyelets let in for hanging purposes. When 
so hung, the shorter board falls outwards 
at its free end and makes a letter rack. 
Corners may be left square, cut away, or 
rounded. 

10. A letter rack .—Two cards similar in 
size, if desired, to those used in Exercise 9 
above, are joined by a clotii strip, using 
fairly thick paste, as in making the case 
in Exercise 8 alDovc. This makes a 
more substantial letter rack than in 
Exercise 9. 

11. Pen and pencil holder .—Two cards or 
boards, yjin. by in. are joined as in 
Exercise 8 above, Pens, pencils, scissors, 
short ruler, etc., arc attached to a in. 
by 2^ in. card, as seen in shops, by narrow 
flat elastic, and the card is affixed to Ihe 
iiuside of one board. 

12. Bookbinding .—A case is made as 
in Exercise 8 above. Into this and through 
the cloth hinge, a single section book is 
,sc\vn, using a pamphlet stitch, worked a.s 
ftjllows. The path of the needle in a 
paiui)hlct .stitch is—(1) out through the 
middle from llie inside; (2) in from (jne 
end; (j) along Ihe inside to Ihc other end; 
(4) out at this same eiul; (5) in through the 
inidcllc at the hole made by the needle lirst 
coming through. Looking ut the inside of 
the book or pamphlet wc sec a long thread 
extending from top to bottom—or from 
"head” to “tail,” to use the technical 
terms. The beginning of the thread is on 


one side of this and the finishing end slioiilcl 
be on the other. The ends are now knotted 
and tlie long thread tightly held dowji into 
the middle hole. 


SECOND STAGE HANDWORK EXERCISES 
LEADING TO BOOKBINDING 

Naturally li\c new work in this scheme 
will be more difficult than that given to 
children in the first stage—the thicker 
strawboard (i lb,) used increases the difficulty, 
and the exercises are more involved, 

Iiitrofluctiou oi the corner—A template 
is sometimes used, but, being mechanical, 
is not recommended, More training is given 
by the following method, the steps of which 
are sliown in Plate III, 

Series ol exercises illustrated in Plate II.— 

I. A single-secUoii book and case ,—The 
book will consist of about four equal-sized 
sheets, say 6 in. by 4 in., folded in two, The 
outside sheet is to be made by any of 
the metliods described in Booh Crafts II ; 
the .sewing will be done through a strip of 
cloth at the back of the fancy endpaper, 
using a pamphlet stitch. The case —the 
two “boards” (the technical term for the 
.strawboard pieces or cards used) will extend 
about ^ in. beyond the book edge. The 
two boai'ds arc joined by a cloth strip extend¬ 
ing on to the board,s for a distance decided 
by pemonal taste—probably about one 
quarter of their width. The strip will be 
-fin. longer than the boards to allow for a 
§in, turn-in at the “head” and “tail''— 
and with a space belweeu the boards, 
lo allow for the thickness of the book. 
The remainders of the boards [)n the 
outside arc covered with decorated papev.s 
made in the art lesson. These will be large 
enough to allow for mitring and Lurning in 
round the book edge, Both sides of tlic 
cloth strip through whicli the sewing was 
done and the backs of the fancy pajier arc 
jjasted; the book placed in position on one 
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board; the other board dropped into place; 
inspected; and the whole given a nip in a 
letter press or placed under a light weight 
to set for a short time. 

2. A case for drawings.—Two boards, A 
and B, each 7iin, by 6 in. arc first made. 

A has I in, cut off its length. Let ns call 
the two pieces C and D, Then A = C T D. 

B will form one board of the case. C d- ]) 
will be the other. A strip of clotli 7 in. by 
4in, will join A (C-(-P)l —hut C and I) 
will be separated from each other about 
i in,,—and B, leaving a lin. space between 
B and (C-b D). The outside of the board 
will be covered with one rectangular piece 
as in Exercise i of this set. The inside of 
the case will have a strengthening strip, 
the width being the same as the outside 
strip, but the length being just short of the 
width of the boards, This will be pasted, 
rubbed into position on one board against 
the edge of the same board, along the 
"valley" (space between the boards) and 
on to the second board. The boards arc 
lined with "made" paper, Through C and 
B {No, 2a) three holes are punched—one 
in the middle and one at each end. Coloured 
ribbon or rafha is laced through these and 
through the similarly punched papers within. 
The I in, cloth hinge between C and D 
allows I) to open right back for inspection 
of the contents of the case. 

3, A hhlthig fad. —Here, corners arc 
introduced. The stages in their construction 
are shown in the illustrations, Plate III. 

[a) Two clotli squares, about 3 in. square, 
arc prepared. 

(fi) Each square is cut along its diagonal, 
using a knife and safety ruler. 

(c) The four triangles obtained in {b) are 
superimposed and about onc-tliircl of their 
perpendicular height, a h, cut off. 

(d) The four pieces as shown in (d) arc 
the final results, 

{e) About I in. of long side AB of each 
conieu is ''tipped” lightly with paste and 
turned back to avoid having a raw edge, 
whicli ivould soon fray and look unsightly. 
These are put aside to dry. 


A base board K in. by 5 (hlu. 3, Plate 
11 ) will be covered wUli a ''made'' piiiicr -• 
as a iciniiKler, turn to Lesson 2 in the 
Book Cra/ls section. A .scroiul hoaid, in. 
by 42 ill. is reiniinid. i'iiis will be (-(ji-cacd 
with another "made” jiajicr and have Uu; 
coriier.s addcil aiul llie whole liiiidly allaclied 
to Ihe baselioard. Care i?, nccdeil in )mUing 
on Uu! corners. They iniusL he atlaclied 
only to llie back of Iheiv eard; the front, 
right u]) to llic edges, nnisl he free for Ihc 
insertion of tlic blotting paper. '1 liis desired 
result is liroiiglil ahoiiL by liiming llii: ciird 
with the back up, slipping the i-orm-r under 
as shown in the sketch (e, PhiLe 111 ) - 
putting a loose jiiece of card between Ibo 
card and tlie cloDi corner to allow for llio 
thickness of Die .slieeU of hlotling paper -• 
and keeping the cloth cornev away fvuni Iho 
angle of Ihc board to a dislunci: of not less 
than the lluckncKS ot the liourd and Uui 
extra piece just inserted. \Villi DuGefL hand 
on top to prevent UKA’cinoiU, the two 
equal areas of Uu; rloUi corner siiowiiig 
beyond the edges of the board aie lightly 
pasted; one edge is InriKul up and over, 
the prujecUiig part at Die angle is Liinied 
over towards the free area, and the second 
area folded uj) and over. Each coniei is 
similarly Ircaled, The. back is pasted or 
glued, and still keejiing Die loose piece.s of 
card in the comers aiul oilier pieces of card 
where required to get pie.ssure all over. Die 
whole is placed on the base so as to lea\’e 
-Jill, showing all round and iiiiipeil in a 
letter press or placed uiuler weights and 
led to set. 

4. A imllel. —Retpiired; lliree cards, A 
G in. by 3 in.; B = (j in. by 4 in.; •• li in. 

by 2ia.; and cloLli itjin, liy 7i in. 

The cloth is pasted or glued. .Stalling 
from one end of the elotb, the Ixiiirds are 
put down in Die order A. B, C, each ahoiit 
Jin. from the next. Each joint will lia\M an 
inside strip. Each board will liuve a jjanel 
of "made” paper pasted 011 it, A will lie 
folded over B, and C over both, Between 
A and B a gusset is inserted at each end. 
The right way of attaching a gusset allows 
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of the full length of the pocket being used 
and the gusset folds inwards; in the wrong 
way only part of the length of the boards 
can be used and the gusset folds outwards. 
Refer to the illustration No. 4a to under¬ 
stand this dearly, 

Thus, holding the pocket so that the 
gusset ends arc vertically over each other, 
and the pocket partly closed, the top 
giisscL will appear as a capital M (top = M); 
the bottom will be a capital W. The 
gusset is then on correctly; if the order is 
reversed, then the gusset has been wrongly 
attached, A press stud and clastic band or 
other arrangement, keeps the wallet closed. 

5. A wallet. —Required; three boards, 
A = 4^ in, by 2^ in.; B = 4I in. by 3J in.; 
C = 4^ in. by 3^ in.; one piece of cloth of 
11^ in. by 5^ in. Piece A has two corners 
removed as shown in the sketcli. The cloth 
is shaped for A, pasted, and the three 
boards placed in position; corners mitred; 
cloth turned over; joints lined as in previous 
exercises; boards lined with “made” paper, 
A separate poclcet—the teacher will decide 
on the form—is made and attached to C, 
C is turned over on B and A on top of both. 
Some form of fastening must be decided on. 
At this stage perhaps a rubber band would 
do, A press stud is easily added. The whole 
outside is to have some form of decoration 
done on it; e.g,, lines in Indian ink; the 
cloth might have been dipped in the oil 
bath {Lesson 2, Book Crafts]', free brush 
work, etc, etc. 

6, Album for cuttings or photographs (No. 
2b Plate II).—Required; two boards, each 
yin. by sin.; twelve sheets of cai-tridgc 
paper, each sheet yin, by 5in., plain or 
coloured; plain for photographs in moiio- 
cliroiue, coloured perhaps for coloured 
picLurcs, Eadi pair of sheds is joined by a 
cloth strip the .same length as the boards 
and I in, wide. These pairs are similarly 
joined to form fours—three in number. The 
three fours are joined by other cloth strips, 
to make the book. The two boards are 
joined by a cloth strip, leaving between them 
a distance equal to the thickness of the 


album. Each outer board is pasted and 
let down on an end sheet and given a nip 
in the letter press or placed under pressure. 
The outside is decorated and lettered. 

y. Half bomut portfolio (not illustrated).— 
where two boards arc covered all over with 
one and the same piece of cloth or leather, 
the book is said to be whole bound. 
Whei'e the boards are joined by a cloth or 
leather strip and have corners of the same 
material, the book is said to be half 
hound —rouglily lialf the area of the case 
is cloth or leather covered, The remainder 
of the boards is done in paper or another 
cloth or leather. Where the boards are 
joined by a cloth or leather strip and have 
the remainder covered with a rectangle or 
other niatcrial quite separate from the strip 
at the back, the binding is known as a 
quarter binding. 

The sides of the boards will be decided 
by the size of the intended contents. Imperial 
paper is 30 in. by 22 in, Imperial octavo 
(8vo) is J of 30 and ^ of 23 = il in. by 
y^in.—the length is usually given first. 
Allowing for a space all round and using 
imp. 8vo. paper within, the boards will be 
iijin. by Sin, The making and fitting on 
of corners had better be done before the 
boards are joined. The corners on, the 
boards are joined with a cloth strip and 
the joint lined. (See Lesson 6 in Book Crafts 
for fuller details.) 

Decorating a half binding is not so easy 
because of the odd shape of tlie inlay of 
the boards. Line decoration and a centre 
panel piece are possible. About i in. froin 
the centre of the foredge a hole is made 
with a chisel, |in. or ^in., and a tape is 
inserted, drawn through about i in. and 
pasted or glued dowti ou the board and 
“riveted." The opening is beaten llaL with 
a liammei*. The insides of the boards are 
lined with a "made" paper, 

8. A folding draught board (not illus¬ 
trated),—If the squares are to be i in, side, 
the boards will be each 8^ in. by 4^ in. 
The boards will be joined by quarter 
binding. The lining of the boards in this 
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case will consist of the squares—m two 
colours of course, Apply colour wheel know¬ 
ledge, giving contrasting colours. There wul 
he scarcely any need to fit a fastener to the 

9. HalJ binding (not ilKistiated).—This 
is another exercise similar to No. 7 and 
is made to hold half an exercise hook, which 
will be sewn as a single section book described 
in Exercise i of this set. The decoration is 
to be in a different medium from those already 
used. 

10, flalf binding (not illustrated).—This 
is half binding in a larger size; decoration 
again is to be more ambitious—edge sten¬ 
cilling, potato cuts, lino blocks, free brush 
work, etc. 

11. A quarter bound portfolio (not illus¬ 
trated).—To hold Imp. 8vo. drawing sheets 
or duplicated words of songs or poems, 
etc, 

12, A half binding (No, 12, Plate II.).— 
This is for a blotter inside one board and a 
note paper pocket on the other; the blotter 
and the pocket may become the lining of 
the boards. 

Once more the aim is to be accurate- 
accurate measuring, cutting, placing and 
neat pasting (thick flour paste is best at 
this stage). Do each exercise before the 
class, perhaps more than once in parts. 
The children had better see the road before 
they start off on it. Pride in creating 
a piece of fine work must be encouraged. 
These exercises are by no means simple 
for children, Where the teacher is con¬ 
vinced of the value of the training given 
in planning, control, design, learning from 
rnistakes, etc., it is wonderful to see the 
avidity with which children will set to 
work after they know what is required 
of them; they will be quite ready to stay 
after school hours to complete a piece of 
work. By all means let them take their 
work home to show their mothers; most 
likely they will ask if they may do so. 

It is a good idea to work out and duplicate 
a set of papers giving instructions for each 
exercise, and training children to use these 


ill buikling up Llieir own exorcises. It is u 
fine training, and althoiigli it inoiins a great 
deal of work, it is well worth it, 


TfflBD STAGE HANDWORK EXERCISES 
LEADING TO BOOKBINDIwa 

These exercises may prove more (lifficult 
to execute neatly liikI accurately tluiii to 
bind a .simjilc book, Nin'crtlielcss, they 
arc a useful climax to the Pn liminary 
Exercises. In these, a mistake is more 
easily rectified than in bookbinding proper, 
A fresh start may be made. Be [ireparccl 
to link up the exercises with art wluMever 
possible. There is plenty of (»ppc)rliinity 
for training in colour, design, accuracy, 
originality—no two chihlreu will produce 
exercise.*; exactly alike, 

Series ol exercises illustrated on Plato IV. - 

1. Blollcr, calendar, and wriling pud.-- 
Required: 0110 base loin. by 9 in. of i lb, 
strawboard, covered and lined with "made'' 
paper, decorated with poialo ails, brush 
work, or lino cuts; 12 calendar cards, eacli 
4 in. by 3 ^^., finished in Indian ink, black 
or coloured; writing pad, 3! in, by 21 in,; 
blotting pad, base to be HI in. by 5^ in., 
finished as suggested in No. 3 of Llie Second 
Stage Exercises. Calendar cards and writing 
materials may be made into pads by being 
glued round the cdgc.s and llien stuck on 
the base with glue. 

2. Blolter, calendar, and xt/iiliiii’ pud — 
folder model. —^This, when opened, measures 
I3jin. by Sijin. The bloLLcr is H,| in. by 
CJ in.; the calendar cards are in, by 3 in.; 
the writing pad is 5^ in. by 2A in. The 
containing case may he wliolc, half bound 
or quarter bound, with 2 in, at least left 
between the boards. Outside and inside 
decoration should be clone wlicrcver possible, 
Cards, etc., should be stuck on or held in 
place by other practical and novel methods 
thought of by the teacher or the children. 

3. 2 he well-known bank note case .— 
Required: 4 pieces of i lb. strawboard, 
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each 3^ in. by 6 in. These are to be covered 
with decorated paper. Retaining bands of 
l^in. or ^in, wide elastic or cotton tape are 
glued in place as in the diagram, and the 
boards are glued together in. pairs, one 
pair to each half of the case. 

4. A case for school attendance slips .— 
Required: 4 pieces of i lb. strawbonrd, 

2 pieces each Gin. by 4|in.; 2 pieces each 
I in. by 4 ^* 1 -J coloured cloth for joints 
outside and inside. Decorated papers should 
be used wherever possible. The case is 
either whole bound, half bound or quarter 
bound, Each half consists of a long and 
short board, separated about fin.; this 
allows of a hinge on each board; only one 
side may be hinged, in which case the un¬ 
hinged board would be 7^0- by 44 in. The 
slips may be held by a bull-dog clip over 
the cloth joint holding the halves together. 

5. A slip-in nfill case (not illustrated).— 
Here, there is a depai tuie from the practice 
hitherto observed, Required; 4 boards eacli 
5^ in. by 3|in. Two of these are joined 
with a cloth strip the same length as the 
boards. Each of these joined boards has 
put on it a I in. glued border on the foredge, 
head and tail; the back edge is not glued. 
The oLlier two untouched boards are similarly 
glued on three edges. These latter boards 
are placed on the joined ones, glued surfaces 
together, and nipped in the press. The 
result will be an open mouLli on each pair. 
This case, as now made, has another cloth 
strip affixed to the boards on the side away 
from the first strip, turned over and rubbed 
down for about | in. The outside and inside 
oi the boards arc finished with decorated 
papers, The book is a single-section book 
almost similar to that made in Exercise i 
of the Second Stage Exercises. The essential 
difference will be in the cloth piece right at 
the back. This, before being put on the 
book for se\ving through, will be lined with 
a pasted or glued paper and so shaped tliat 
it easily slips into and out of the mouth 
left in the boards. It is necessary for it to 
be much less in length and breadth than 
the boards. 


6. A folding compendium .—This is cer¬ 
tainly rather an ambitious exercise for any 
child. The teacher would be well advised 
to make the article before asking the children 
to do so. There are pitfalls, Required; 3 
boards, one 12 in. by 8 in. and two of 8 in. 
by Gin. each; one piece of cloth 27^in. 
by gj in. The pasted or glued cloth has 
placed on it, in the middle, the largest 
board, and to each side one of the smaller 
boards separated from the largest by about 
I in. Tlie two joints are cloth lined. A 
blotting pad, made as in Exercise 3 of the 
Second Stage Exercises, is affixed to the 
middle board. A pad of note paper is glued 
on to one of the outer boards; the other 
smaller board is lined with a "made" 
paper and has attached to it some form of 
pocket to hold envelopes. 

Glue may now be safely introduced. 

For mest of these exercises pressure 
will be necessary. A most useful piece of 
apparatus through all the bookcraft lessons, 
ciemenlary and advanced, will be an iron 
office letter press, now largely obsolete. 
These may be picked up cheaply at sales 
or in a broker's yard. The e.xercises arc 
placed between blanket boards (which are 
pieces of 3-ply wood covered with blanket 
materials glued on) before being subjected 
to pressure in the press. 


BOOK CRAFTS —1 

Folding and stitching.—For a class of forty, 
three reams of imperial octavo drawing paper. 
Imperial size is 30 in. by 22 in. Imperial 
octavo is of 30 in, and ^ of 22 in., that 
is, 7Hn. by irin. 

Children should use pkiin white cartridge 
ixipcr for their ffrst few books. Children 
will malcc mistakes—wrong cutting of the 
edges of printed books may be irremediable, 
while a plain paper book may be cut more 
than once and the process of edge cutting 
and the need for care learned at the same 
time. The teacher accepts no bad work at 
any stage, and this must be emphasised 
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from the start. It is better to Jose some 
sheets of paper than to allow any careless 
work to go into the finished book. 

Each child folds accurately thirty-two 
sheets in two; these sheets are put together 
in fours to make a stdiou, There aic 
thus eight sections in each book. Witli 
the Icnocking-down iron on the end of 
the lymg press (Plate V, Figs, % and 3), 
or on the knees (Plate V> Fig. 4 )> ibe teacher 
knocks-dowii a whole book at once, or the 
sections in pairs, or separately for tlie pupils. 
Later they will do their own. After they 
have been knocked-down, the sections of 
one, two or even thfc® books are put together 
between pieces of board into the lying press 
(Plate V, Fig. 5.) The boards should be 
about ^in. below the backs of the books. 
Here they are maiked-up for three tapes, 
using a trysquare and saw, The saw kerfs— 
or, more commonly, saw cuts—must not be 
too close to the tapes or the poor sewing 
of beginners will cause the tapes to crumple. 
A space of about ^in. is sufficient. By 
opening a section show how deep the saw 
cuts must be (Plate V, Fig. 6). A neat 
cut just shows. Explain that their purpose 
is to save having to push the needle through 
a lot of paper. 

An alternative method of marking-up 
would be to use a pencil instead of the saw, 
and afterwards, push a needle through the 
pencil marks to the inside of the section. 

Show how the tapes are cut on the cross, 


vai'icty used for nce(llew('rk. Pass the thread 
along through t!ic first section; insert the 
tapes; tuck them uiulcrneath. Tliey will 
stand iipriglit without assistance. While 
some pupils are sc^ving, tin; teaclicr .slioiikl 
be knockiiig-down and inarking-nj) for 
others. At the right moment sliow liow 
the second section is sewn niV along, 
"tying'' to the lirst .‘ieclioii :iL eadi tape; 
cro.ssmg (Plate XIX, Fig. <j), iiud knotting 
with an ordinary knot at the end of section 
two. 

By dcgi'cc.s the whole cln.'i.s will have .‘iewn 
on sections one and two. 

The sewing of section three is shown; 
each time the needle conics out of the .section 
it is passed under tlie tlucail of the* previous 
section near whore Llie iuhmJIc is next onlcr- 
ing its section. 

The hcUh sfilch is shown a numbor of 
times—the needle is to go between Llic 
sections broadside and not point iir.sL. If 
the latter method is ciniiloyed, the needle 
will be more likely to outer a .section and 
tearing will result. 

The sewing dcmonslralion is now complide. 
It will take at least sixty to seventy minutes. 
This completes the fir.sl lesson. Iiacli cl liJd ]n\ Ls 
his or her name on the worlc. In order that 
the children shall look forward to tlie next 
lesson a completed linolc niigliL be .shown, 
the endpapers pointed out and a jwomise 
made to show how tliese arc made and 
attached to the book. 


and set a child to cut enough for the whole 
class. 

The book, as if completed, is left on the 
bench with the back of the book to the 
outside of the bench or table; Plate XIX, 
Fig. 7, The whole book is turned on an 
imaginary hinge on the foredge: the side of 
the book which was formerly uppermost is 
now in contact with the bench top; Plate 
XIX, Fig. 8, In sewing, the sections must 
remain on the bench. Sections are not to 
be sewn while holding them up in the air. 

No frames are required ior this style 
of sewing. The tape used must be book¬ 
binders' stiffened tape, not the cottorr 


It is iisclc.<;s to attempt bookbinding wiLIi- 
out proper apparatus. Bone folders, to be 
used for creasing the scctiojis, may be 
made from toothbrush handles, sliapcd with 
a file or ou a grindstone -or hcLler still, 
bought. At least four laying piossos, or 
lying presses, will be r(’([uii(;(l. These arc 
all the time in use by out: seclion of the 
class. A number of firms provide pressc.s 
very suiteble ior school use, priced about 
one guinea, I'hc plough, Lc be men turned 
later, must have a sliding knife. 

Book repairing is an cxpevl’s job and 
had best be left till about the third 
year. 
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Endpapers. —In the sixty to seventy 
min iites allotted to the hist lesson, the quicker 
children will have completed the sewing of 
the sections. As "the best way to learn is to 
teach," it is a very good plan to set those 
quicker ones to supervise, temporarily, the 
work of some of the slower ones. The child is 
probably a better teacher of children than 
is the adult. Children like teaching. 

The teacher's remarks to the cliildrcn as 
they bring up their finished work for inspec¬ 
tion may be most helpful to other's who 
are near by and can listen, "Very well 
sewn; notice how solid your book feels, it 
does not wobble about," “Too tightly 
sewn; instead of being flat, the bade of 
your book is concave; probably you pulled 
the kettle stitch too tightly." "Sewing 
too loose; notice how the sections can be 
moved up and down on one another." 

Once again—and this must be repeated 
again and again—accept no careless work. 
If a book is badly sewn it must be undone 
and resewn. One of the most important 
reasons for attempting bookbirrding at all 
is that it teaches accuracy; and a degree 
of accuracy is being sought which a child 
can give. 

A promise was made in the first lesson 
to show how the endpapers—more often 
called "fancy" papers—are made and fixed 
to the boards (commonly called the cover 
or case). Before beginning to put coloured 
endpapers of any kind on a book, it is 
essential to know what colour or colours 
are being used for the cloth covering. 
Turn to Lesson xr and cany out the sugges¬ 
tion there made as to mounting combina¬ 
tions of the various coloured cloths available. 
Children can accept or reject one of these 
combinations—in cither case they arc being 
critical and so are progressing. 

It is suggested that specimen pieces, 
postcard size (5-^ in, by 3| in.), of the lollow- 
ing types of endpapers, etc., be mounted, 
framed behind gla,ss, and hung in the craft 
room, (Sec pages 26-38.) 


Plate VI. Fig i. Colour Combinations. 

Fig. 2. Simple Wash. 

Fig. 3, Stippled Coloured Paste. 
Fig, 4. Combed Coloured Paste. 
Plate VII. Fig. 5. Coloured Paste 

"Thumped." 
Fig. 6. Colour Blending. 

Fig. 7. Oil Bath Method. 

Fig. 8. Stick Pi'inting. 

Plate Vlll. Fig. g. Edge Stencilling. 

Fig.io. Edge Stencilling showing 
method. 

Plate IX- Fig.ii, Interior Stencilling. 

Plate X. Fig.i2. Potato Cuts. 

Plate XL Fig. 13, Lino Blocks. 

Fig.14, Free Brush Work, 

Fig.is. Cover Design, 

Fig.i6, Wrapper Design. 

Plate XII. Fjg.17. Suggestions for Lino 
Cuts. 

Plate XIII. Fig.18. Pictorial Work in Water 
Colour, 

Plate XIV. Fig,19, Suggestions for Titling. 
Plate XV. Fig.20. Pen and Ink Sketches. 
Plate XVI. Fig.2i. Pastel Work, 

Plate XVII. Fig,22. The Farmer 
PlateXVIII. Fig.23. The Bcggarman. 

PLATES VI—XIV ARE PRODUCED AS 
CLASS PICTURES, NOS. 118 TO 126 IN 
TPIE PORTFOLIO, 

Simple Wash .—The simplest method is 
where a wash of water colour is uniformly 
spread with a small sponge or pledget of 
cotton wool, all over an imp. 4to. sheet 
(15 in. by iiin.), so that when dry and cut 
in two there are two 8vo. sheets which match 
very well. This is better than trying to do 
two 8vo. sheets separately; (sec Plate VI, 
Fig. 2 and Class Picture No. ri8 in the 
Portfolio). 

Stippled Coloured Pasle .—Some fairly thick 
flour paste is coloured by adding coloured 
water—not by adding dry powder direct. 
Tempera colours are splendid for the purpose. 
This coloured paste is taken up by a large 
brush, I in. to 2 in. diameter, and stippled 
all over the paper, the brush being given a 
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perpendicular action, as shown in Plate 
XIX, Fig. 10. Another colour may be 
stippled over or between the other, using 
diferent brushes; (sec Plate VI, Fig. 3 and 
Class Picture No, iiS in the Portfolio). 

Combed Coloured Paste.—When the colour, 
or colours, have been applied as above, a 
good effect may be produced by using a 
strawboard ‘'comb,” with teeth' not 
necessarily uniform in widtli, to draw lines 
in the same or varying directions; (see 
Plate XIX, Fig. ii). Good duplicates of 
any of the above may be had by rubbing a 
damped sheet into contact before the 
coloured one has had time to dry; (see 
Plate VI, Fig, 4 and Class Picture No. 118 
in the Portfolio). 

Coloured Paste ” Thmwped .*’—^The two 
coloured pastes may be put on different 
sheets, the two placed face to face and 
thumped with the Wand or a pad made of 
a large duster. The result is a splashing 
of the colour, often very effective; (see Plate 
VII, Fig. 5, and Class Picture No. 119 in 
the Portfolio). 

Colour blending .'—This is a very simple 
but effective manner of making endpapers 
and can be used in the very early stages. 
There are two types; {a) blending different 
tints of one colour; (i) blending different 
colours, 

(a) Blending the same colour. The drawing 
paper should be wetted by being held under 
the tap or dipping into a large photographic 
dish, and used while in a very damp con¬ 
dition, thus enabling the colour to run and 
blend more easily, AVith a large brush, not 
less than size 8, a little strong colour is 
painted in lines, roughly parallel, though 
not necessarily straight, across the paper. 
The more pleasing effect is when they arc 
not straight. Owing to the damp condition 
of the paper the colour should run freely, 
producing a "pattern,'' The "lines" of 
colour can be assisted in running by adding 
a little clean water between the lines. 

(i) Blending of different colours. There 
is an unlimited choice and variety. The 
procedure is the same as for (u), except for 


the use of different eolnuis. (Sec Flute VII, 
Fig. 6, and ('hiss Pieturo No. 119 in iWc 
Portfolio). 

When dry, all the jibove may be ironed 
with a fairly lit)t iron, llu; ii:i[>rr.s gaining by 
having a malic surface;, Stiu cli may be used 
instead of flour, when the result will he ;l 
higher gloss after ironing. 

The OH H/fih Method ~ -Some cold wat(;r 
is placed in a large jiliotogriipliic dish of 
the enamelled type as used for 15 in, by 
12 in. prints, and some wuim water is 
added to a depth of about T in. If Loo w^irm 
water is put in the dish at once, Die lujlLoin 
of the dish might become ettnvex. To all 
this is added a few Inushftds of warm glue 
from the glue pot, 'I'ln.s forms a size. 

A selection of colours ground in oil will 
be required—aiTists’ tul;e colouis give a 
greater selection, though the cruder kind, 
bought at the colour mcrcluiuL's will do. 
About I in. of colour is )>r(’ssed from a tube 
into a bottle, some turpentine is added uiul 
the mixture is weW siwkeu. Some form ol 
sprinkler lop, bouglit for id. from any 
chain stores, i.s also needed. Tiic colour 
is sprinkled on the surface of the size, T'lic 
coloured oil lloats and spreads. 

Another contrasting or analogous colour, 
as shown by the colour circle, may be 
added, and pattern.'? drawn with a knitting 
needle or by a number of pins held between 
two pieces of glued strawboard. 

The first colour thrown on spreads most. 
Too much oil results in too much .spreading; 
if too little oil is used the colour fidls to 
the bottom. Paraffin may be used instead 
of turpentine, but both must not lie ii.scd 
together. A sheet of paper is hold as in 
Plate XIX. Fig, 12, and di()pp(;d. Fare 
should be taken to see that no air bubbles 
are imprLsoiicd, nr white patches will result. 
Drop on a diagonal of the pa\)or and let the 
comers fall away therefrom. When it is 
desired to clean off the colour in order Llial 
a fresh combination may he tried, it is best 
to use pieces of newspaper. Two colours 
are perhaps best; do not neglect black. 
Placed round on the heated school pipes. 
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the sheets soon dry, A number sliould be 
made and stored (sec Plate VII, Fig 7 and 
Class Picture No. iiq in the Portfolio). 

Slick Printing .—This is yet another method 
of making hcautiful cndpai)ers. It may be 
considered a good introduction to original 
design work, At first, bouglit scis should 
be used. These contain circles, squares, 
triangles, icclanglcs, etc., and these sur- 
facc.s again cul acro.s.s, In using these it 
will gradually break in upon the child that 
he is building up something he likes very 
inucli. Wlien lie has combined these shapes 
and used on the same sheet different colours 
which harmonise, he is undoubtedly pro¬ 
gressing, Some of the class—probably about 
twenty per cent—will later on produce 
original brush woidc whicli will be a.stouish- 
ingly fine. With the aid of files of different 
sliapcs and sizes, origuial forms may be 
made on short lengths of dowel rods, etc. 
Tube water coloiiis or dry powder colom* 
dissolved in a little water and either kind 
mixed with Hour paste gives a colour witii 
a good "body." A piece of llaimcl soaked 
with colour and lying in a saucer makes an 
ciicciivo pad (5cc PJalo VII, 8 and 
Class Picture No, iry in the Portfolio). 

Edge Sicncilling .—lindpapcrs produced by 
a mctliod known as edge stencilling can be 
beautiful (.see Plate XX, Fig. 13). The 
edge stencil, at present under the left haml, 
began its career at the top, or, as we look 
at it, at the right-hand end of the paper. 
Here the colour, showing dark, was sten¬ 
cilled on to the paper, The stencil was 
moved down a marked distance and the 
same operation carried out; but in addition, 
an almost dry brush was u.sud to gradate 
the colour up to the dark of the first strip. 
Once again it nuisL In; rc[)ealcd,—an almost 
dry lirush is used. The process is repeated 
to the end of the paper. A dome-shaped, 
rather than a flat brush, is better for the 
flicking, gradating action. The stencilling 
may be done at an angle. More than one 
colour and more than one stencil may be used 
on the same sheet (see Plate VIII and Fig. 9 
and Class Picture No, 120 in the Portfolio). 


Plate VIII, Fig, 10, shows a number of 
edge stencils in position for the next line, 
and the results of their previous use. 

Interior Stencilling .—is the more 
familiar type of stencilling. A suitable 
unit may be repeated (r) along parallel 
lines; {2) rotated clockwise in a circle, 
stpiarc, triangle or any regular polygon; 
(3) inverted within a rectangle (see Plate 
XX^, Fig. 14). 

For the stencil, use ordinary cartridge 
paper, which has had applied to it a light 
coat of French polish. This will lielp to 
resist the action of water and so the stencil 
will last longer. It also allows the stencil to 
be washed with a sponge after use and 
stored for future use, if so desired. An 
endless variety is possible, starting with 
straight lines and finishing with curves or 
combinations of both. The lines need not 
necessarily rim horizontally across the paper 
(see Plate IX and Class Picture No, 121 in 
the Portfolio). 

Potato Cuts .—Simple designs cut on a 
flat piece of potato and cleanly repeated 
over a .sheet give a pleasing result. The 
d><5/)ce of tnvn’mg ovor or inverting tJie 
potato must be carefully guarded against. 
Apply the colour with a brush or from a 
pad. A piece of 3-ply wood, covered with 
blanket (blanket boards) makes a useful 
cushion while the design is being impressed 
oil the paper (sec Plate X and Class Picture 
No. 122 in the Portfolio). 

Lino Blocks .—The use of lino blocks for 
rcjxiating a pattern is too well known to 
need elaboration here, Briefly, (i) a design 
i.s pencilled, painted or traced on to a piece 
of lino, the plain rubbery type ol lino being 
best; (2) the design is cut riround or away, 
msiiig a V-tciol for narrow spaces, a small 
jicnknife for straight lines, a gouge for 
cleaning away larger areas. 

In culling up lino into shapes for use, 
first cut the canvas at the back, and it will 
be found that the lino snaps surprisingly 
straight. Working the other side first is 
not satisfactory. Cutting the design before 
mounting (Plate XX, Fig. 17) may result 
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in injury to inexperienced hands. It is 
better to stick the piece of lino, using glue, 
to a piece of timber 2 in. to 3 in. highj ^nd 
with ends similar in shape to the piece of 
lino. During cutting, the mounted lino may 
be locked in a vice and both hands are then 
free to control the tools. The operator, for 
greater ease, control and accuracy in cutting, 
may revolve himself or the block. 

Having cut the design, it is next inked, 
This is best done with a small squeegee, 
which has been rolled a number of times 
over a thin film of ink spread on a piece of 
plate glass (see Plate XX, Fig. 18.) After 
inking, it is sighted over its next position, 
lowered into place and pressure applied 
with both hands and shoulders as in Plate 
XXI, Fig. 19. 

A useful guide is shown in Plate XXI, 
Figs. 20 and 21, It consists of a straight¬ 
edge of jin, to I in. high, having attached 
at each end a piece of tin with a hole through 
which passes a drawing pin to keep the rod 
in position, Its advantages will be obvious. 

It may happen that much larger lino 
blocks are being used for endpapers. They 
may be 5 in. by 4 in., or even larger. One I 
have seen of Durham Cathedral comes to 
mind. It showed the river bank, the river, 
the bridge, some houses, and behind and 
dominating all, a beautiful view of the 
cathedral. Such a size had best be transferred 
vvitli the aid of the letter press and blanket 
boards, Too great pressure must be avoided. 

In a lino block but little recession of tone 
can be suggested. One has to depend pn 
recession of line, hence the drawing must 
be reasonably correct. It is unwise to fry 
to include too many planes—perhaps three 
can be handled by the expert. Too great 
detail is not expected from the medium. 
Masses are more sought for, 

For all lino blocks a thin, strong, rather 
tough paper is best. If necessary, and 
before use as an endpaper, it may be Kned; 
(see Plate XI, Fig, 13 and Class Picture 
No. 123 in the Portfolio). Suggestions for 
lino cuts are shown in Plate XII and Class 
Picture No. 124 in the Portfolio. 


Frca Brush TFor/;.—In this typo of work 
wonders are dotic by children of twelve 
to fourteen years old, It is the most impor¬ 
tant of all; the other stages have been hut 
a training for this .stage. 

The best child, boy or girl, is taken in 
hand by the teacher and shown luw to 
begin a simple dreg) [>attern, coniUercIiangc 
pattern, or ciicqiier pattern of, peili.ips, 
po.stcardsize. Do iU)L attempt large sheets — 
it is too much to cxi)ect, Variety adds 
zest to the work. Other cUildrcu will come 
round to see tins new \vork Ixung done and 
will ask to be allowed to try it. Their 
efforts arc mounted as .siigge.slcd in Lcs.son 
XII. The seed has been sown in good gromid 
and soon will be bearing fruit wliich is a 
delight to behold. Their very inexperience 
makes children more successful and original 
in this type of work than many udnlts. 
They do not worry if they arc "right;" 
they know no "laws;" llicy do just as they 
please, never sU)pi)ing to lliiiil: if the work 
will be admired. TTie result is Ihcir mvri 
and conscqueuUy much more worlliy of 
aclniiralioii than if copied. They deserve 
every cncourageinciit. IL is a ihio form of 
applied art, and may well occupy llie art 
and craft time of those children who are 
best at llic work. 

Shiny cloth i.s iinsiiitablo. A matte .surface 
gives better resnlLs, as the water colours 
hold better on a cloth which has some 
“tooth.'' When finished, the colours may 
be fixed by spraying with a fi.xativc or 
being lightly painted over with a solution 
of bleached shellac in inetliylatcd spirit 
(see Plate XI, Fig. 14 and Class Picture 
No. 123 in the Portfolio), 

Pictorial Work in Water Co/nan-.—-Perhaps 
the most ambitions of all eiidpapcrs are 
those wliccein attempts arc made at picAovinl 
work in water colours, or pastels, pen and 
ink, or brush and ink (sec Plates XIII, 
XV, and XVI and Class Picture No. 125 
in the Portfolio), 

I have known children living in industrial 
areas, who drew really good pictures of 
house roofs, chimney pots, smoke and 
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factory chimneys beyond; of a weigh¬ 
bridge, horse, cart and coal, and tall cooling 
towers beyond; of a high curving bridge, 
supported by lovely arches and being 
crossed by a Jadoji train, TJiese were in 
monochrome, Tlie cliildren could see from 
the scliool windows the recession of lone-— 
the darkest shadows nearest and Hie tops 
of the distant hills almost meiging into the 
sky. This atmosjihere had to be sought for 
wliilc doing the jiainling. The children were 
busy all the tiine trying to visualise what 
they wished lire hnislied article to be. 
Those of mj' icader.s who arc worlcci\s in 
bromoil nr bromoil transfer will the belter 
understand liow the thoughts of these 
children will run. 

Every sensible person will welcome the 
organising of parties for outdoor sketching.* 
Whether the school be in the city, town or 
country, sulijects abound for tlic “seeing’' 
eye, Cliildren living near the hake District 
or some simllur country will soon see majesty 
in tile trees in ITiar's (k'ug, and from its 
west side they will make a picture including 
fencing, rushes, wavekdK, islands and faint 
hilts. Wliat of tiio Jilea Tarn witli the 
Langclalcs lor a baclcgrouiul? A lonely ruined 
monastery liy a rushy river makes a fitting 
subject for “'The Hermit’s Hanic.” 

Tlievc is no end to the list one might make 
up. As always, the cliicf factor is the 
teaclier. If he or she be an artist, cliildrcii 
will do .‘iurprising tilings—surprising at 
least to tlio.se people who cannot execute 
similar things. 

The glory of a laiidscaiic in the eyes of 
most people is in the colour. Ibnes arc not 
so obvioii.s. ComjKwilioij is not .soon 
appreciated, llicrefnre monochrome work is 
important. Tull :ulvanlag(‘ should he taken 
of Jocal e.vliibilifiDS of picliire.s, paintings, 
and piiotographs. Defore. Liie visits there 
can l)e a talk at school, 'The local pliolo- 
gniphic society or a well-known amateur 
will be quite willing to send a collection of 
enlargements which can be displayed and 
criticised. The teacher goes from one to 

* Tor an article on 
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another saying which he likes and why. He 
must remember the photographer does not 
take the photograph to please the critic, 
but because he sees some beauty of line 
or lone; colour, he tries to forget. This 
beauty, though often evasive, must be 
sought for. Not many advanced amateurs 
work thonghtlc.ssly. Again it must be 
pointed out to the children that “what is 
one man's meat is another man’s poison,” 
and allowance must be made for this. After 
a time the children themselves l)ecome 
critical and if asked to pick out the six 
“best," will make a good and well considered 
choice. During the visit to the picture 
gallery or museum, the procedure should be 
that all walk quietly round, absorbing the 
"atmosphere.” A paper vote may be taken 
silently and the favourite pictures studied 
at greater length on the spot, and later on 
talked about at scliool. Children will be 
getting interested and will visit shows on 
their own account and examine critically, 
It luis all grown out of their art work at 
school and more especially out of the art 
work which has been purposeful, as have 
been tlicir pictorial endpapers, whatever 
the medium—water colour, pen and ink, 
brusli or pastel. 

There is an accepted Pickwick, Weller, 
and Fat Boy. Why not put one of those 
on each page of an endpaper? Other examples 
arc a Farmer (Plate XVII) and a Beggar- 
man (Plate XVIII), The list is endless. 

I grant that there arc difficulties, but for 
the able teacher there are no impossibilities, 
and many compensations. All good work 
is something which will stretch tutor and 
children, Whihin tbo icncli of most people 
will he some “corner ' to which children 
can be brought and shown how to put down 
on pajicr what they see. 

Not many years ago successful l 30 ok- 
binding in a school consisted in merely 
binding a book, and omitting all con¬ 
sideration of any application of art work, 
Even the teacher perhaps had done u’ell if 
he put the title on in gold! It was an 


S//c/cAitig Oiii oj Doors consult the Index in this Volume. 
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"advanced" school where children were 
taught how and allowed to use foil. 
Our best schools to-day; early on, 
marry the technique of the ci’afi: to art, 
and see to it that divorce is ever after 
Linhnown, 

The following incident at a recent Educa¬ 
tion Week Exhibition is illuminating. On a 
stall was a collection of books bound in 
cloUi, mainly quarter binding. A visiting 
teacher who had taught bookbinding for 
many years and evidently anxious to 
improve his knowledge by inquiry and 
acquisition; candidly expressed Ms doubt 
that the work he saw was the work of 
children. The technique, he admitted, was 
possible, but the art work was not. Some 
beautiful brush-work designs liacl been done 
on the cases and on the covering jackets 
(Plate XI, Fig, i6) and endpapers. This 
had been, foecseen, and in a neighbouring 
room in charge of their teachers, were 
children demonstrating in woodwork, metal¬ 
work, brashmaking, toymaking and book¬ 
binding. He was invited to go there and 
see for himself. He returned convinced and 
delighted, 

Children will follow the eight teacher to 
the top of any Mount Everest. Tragedies 
occur when the guide too soon considers 
himself qualified to lead, 

Advance in the craft is slow and restricted 
where different teachers are responsible for 
the two sides—if one may use the term 
"sides" at all—the technical and the 
aesthetic, Tlie ideal arrangement is where 
the craft lesson is an art lesson for some of 
the children, and the art lesson is in part 
craft, Demands are made that art be 
"applied art." It may well happen that 
the only art done in. a school is that in 
connection with the bookbinding. It is of 
very great importance that the same teacher 
should be responsible for the art and craft 
schemes of the school. 

In every act a\\d craft room should be 
a colour wheel, large enough to be seen 
from any part of the room. Its big 
lessons—the harmonising and contrasting of 


colours—-arc explained to all coiners. As 
complete a knowledge as [lossiblc of its u.scs 
is gradually accpuied. (Sec Class Pictuic 
No. I 33 -) 

BOOK CRAFTS-ni 

The zigzag endpoper.-—-'I'lie .second talk 
finished with a promise to show how fancy 
papers, properly called eiulj>a])er.s, am ])rc- 
pared for attaching to tlic book, and liovv 
they arc fixed into po.silion. If desirable, the 
fancy paper may be 3V\at lipped on as shown 
in Plate XXI, Fig. 32 . The type of end¬ 
paper which is al5out to be made is called 
the zigzag. 

Two folded while sheets of paper, and two 
folded fancy sheds witli the fancy sides 
inside the fold, are required, For this 
unprinted book the whiles may l>e the same 
size as the shccU used Lo form the sections. 
As will be scon when .sown on, tlic width 
of these from back to foredge is Ic.ss than 
the width of the sections, and an amount 
not usually pcrini.ssablc in a jnlnted book 
must be cut ofi to get a neat foredge. The 
dimensions of paper used lo f<n*m the 
endpaper must not, when on the hook, be 
less than the dinicusioji.s of the book, As 
shown in Plate XXI. Fig. 23, the plain 
white papers are marked on boiii .side.s of 
each end, about in, from the fold, using 
a pair of dividers or tight compasses. Once 
more remember to mark both sides. 

Form a little "stairs" with these two 
whites and two fancy papers as sliown in 
Plato XXI, Fig. 24. On scrap new.spapcr, 
place a white paper with the fold away from 
you; on this, up to marks made willi Uu; 
dividers, place a fancy pa])er; next a whiK; 
paper, showing as much of the fancy as of 
the first white piece; next a fancy pl'.ux',<l 
up the marks on tlie white; last, on Lop of 
all four, place a stniiglU-crlgcd paper so 
that a uniform "stains" .shows. 

The "tread" of the "sLairs" has now to 
be glued, The glue brush, very lightly 
charged with glne, is used in such a way 
that the pomts of the bristles drive the 

(coHd’intfff oil p. -|i) 
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3, Knocking Down on I'rcss 
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Plate VI 



Endpapers 

(Pass Piclure No, ii8 in lli« Porlfollo.) 

I, Colour Combinations 2, Simple \Vasu 

3. Stippled Coloured Paste Combed Coloukicu 1'astij 
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Plate VU 



EnuI'APEKS 

(Clasii I'iclurc No, 119 in llu: PorllaUo.) 


5, COLOUUUE PaS'IE " TllUMPliU '* 0. COLOUK ULUNDtiNG 

7. Oil Bath Mlthou S. Stick Printtno 
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Platt. VIII 



r.DGE Stencilling di- 


, . Emuc Sticncii.i.ini; 

[Class P|c(ur« No, 130 in tie POilfolla.) 
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l*I.ATli IX 



Fig. II 

Interior Stencillisg 
(C lass Picture No. 121 lii the roitlolio.) 
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Plate X 



Potato Cuts 

(Class Picture No. 12a in ILc Poclfollo.) 





ri.AHi XI 



CflVJ.II A.SI> WliMThll 

I’iiliiic Nil, 12^ ill dll' ratlliilii.).) 

l.i i.INo hl.iUK^ 

15, CoVIill IlI'.SUlN 


l.|, I'lUili Huusll WORK 
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ri.ATE XII 



Fro. 17 

Suggestions for Lino Cuts 

(Class Plcriite No. la^ In Ibe rorUollo.) 









Pi.Aii; XllI 



J^I(5. l8 

i’iri«n/A/. WiiKK IS W.niiH Coi.ot'w 
(Clati I'lrhirr S'o I'sln Hit* 
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^L^■rP XIV 



Fio, 19 
Titling 

(Class Picture No 126 In the Porllollo.) 
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I'l-ATK XV 



Fk;. 20 

ruN AND Ink Skktciies 
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I'r.Mi: XVII 



l-'io. 22 
Tlllv I'ARUliK 
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Plath XIX 



7. Book Rkady roH Skwing— First Step 8. Sewin’G First Two Sections 

9 . Pass Each Thread or One Section under 10. endpapers—Stippling Colours 

Thread of Previous Section 12. Endpapers—Oil IBath Methol 

II. Endpapers—Using Cosiu of Strawdo.vri) 
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13, Working an Edge Stench- i.|. Working an Intuuior Stencii- 

13, Applying Colour to Cut Potato 16. Applying Potato Cut to Paper 

17. Cutting ah Unmounted Lino Block 18. Inking. Mounted Lino Block 
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IQ. iMPncssiNC Inked Lino Block 20. Using a Straightedge in Applying a Lino 

21. Putting PnFssunr on a Lino Block Block 

23, Marking Whites of Zigzag 22. Tipped Fancy Paper deinc put on the Book 
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glue into the pores oi the paper. Do iwL 
merely brush it over the surface. Go over 
the "treads" a number of times, working 

down the "stairs" not across. 

Each fancy paper is fixed to a white 
paper as shown in Plate XXII, Eig. 25 - 
The glued surfaces are rubbed over with a 
bone folder, lightly nipped in the press and 
put aside to set before being folded. 

A word of warning is necessary here. 
Children will use far too much glne and 
their efforts to glue these steps do not make in 
many cases a neat job, In the hands of the 
expert, or even the more observant children, 
glue is the best adhesive as it dries quickly 
and allows the work to be continued with 
little delay. If it is found desirable, a thick 
flour paste might be used instead of the 
glue, It docs not dry so quickly, which 
is an advantage for inexperienced hands. 
With paper, glne is inclined to be a little 
stiff. Whether glue or paste is used, it is 
well to give the glued papers a light nip in 
the lying press or the letter press. 

Folding is necessary to form the zig- 
zag, which gives the type its name. For 
this, take a white paper and a fancy paper 
which have been stuck together. Place 
them on the table with the fancy piece on 
the left. Place an iron straightedge on 
the fancy and up to the marks on the white 
—on one side these correspond with the 
folded edge of the fancy, Run a bone folder 
along the straightedge so as to brealc a 
joint in the white (Plate XXII, Fig. 26). 
Flick the white up and rub its nncicrside 
along the straightedge once more; remove 
tlie straightedge and fold tire white down 
on to the fancy. Turn the whole over so 
that the surface formerly on the table is 
now uppeimost. Once more, working in 
like manner to the marks on the wliite, 
turn the second white down on to the fancy. 
An end view should show a large W with 
a folded fancy stuck on a short arm, Tliis 
short arm with the adhering fancy will be 
away from the book when sewn on; in other 
words, it will be towards the boards; the 
other arm, to which nothing is attached, 


lies towards the heart of the book. Tliis 
description may seem .somewhat long, but 
if the steps arc worJeed out methodically, 
they soon become mcchauiciil. 

Endpaper.s of Lliis L3q)C are nu\’er sawn 
through as arc sections. Eater on, noL even 
sections will be so luuisldy Ivealeil. Sawing 
is best reserved for cord-sewn hooks. 

The foklc<l eiulpa[)ers are ndw ])laet’d in 
position, on a level with Llie head of the 
book, and marks arc made on Llicm witli 
a pencil opposite the .saw kerfs or cuts on 
the .sections. Tluough these pencil marks 
the needle and thread will travel, The 
sewing is done, not through tJie fancy 
paper, but through the w’luto, which is 
nearer the heart of the book. To slrengtlicii 
this part, an extra folded while paper may 
be put ill here between C and T) (Plate 
XXII, Fig. 26). 

Finish with two ov throe kettle slilehes 
one below the oilier. 

Tlic cdgc.s arc cut in the foniLh le.sson. 


BOOK CRAFTS IV 

Neoteiiing the edges.—The hook lias been 
sewn, its endpapers made and atlachod. 

In this Ic-sson, the edges are to be 
ncatcnod. Tliey must be treated so that 
instead of being uneven, tlic leaves will be 
uniform in size. The leaves of the foredge 
will coincide, as will those of the head and 
tail—if there are any leaves whLcli project 
or recess, the work has been badly done. 
When completed, the book will be more 
easily opened at a pavticulav iiage; it 
will look tidier; it will be more easily 
dusted. 

A certain amount must bo cut off each 
page, but cut off only as little as jjossible 
to achieve your purpose. 

Begin with the lorcdgc. Hop the lioolc 
on its head (Plate XXII, Fig. 27), and 
afterwards on its back (Plate XXII, Fig, 28). 
Note that in order to do this the hands do 
not change position, but the liook .swiiig.s 
bet^veen the gripping fingers and thumbs. 



THE TEACHING 

All the section backs are now in the same 
plane. 

Stand the book on its tail. Looking 
along the licacl, note the shortest section, 
calculating from hack to foredge. This 
section determines the amount to be cut 
off the forctlge of all sections. Open the book 
at this shortest .section. On tlie ]>age place 
a strip of paper lunning from back to 
foredge, On tlie .strip mark with a pencil 
a distance just short of the width of the 
page. On the outside plain white of eitlior 
end paper marie this .same distance on the 
foredge, near tlie head and also near the 
tail (Plate XXII, Fig ag). The cutting of 
the foredge will be done first through these 
two joints, then continued in a plane 
parallel AV’itli the Ixick of the book. For the 
actual cutting operation a method of liokUng 
the boolc quite firmly must be found. This 
is done l)y tightening the hook l)ctwccn the 
jaws of the lying press, and there cutting 
it by means of the ))lough. If an attempt 
were made to jilacc the Ijook alone in the 
press, it would be found almost impossible 
to keep it in shape. Very probably the 
hook would he twisted because Us back, 
wlicii in the press, would not be horizontal. 
If it is cut like this it would, when hopped 
on its hack after removal from the press, 
assume a very undesirable slnipc and 
proljably be injured beyond recovery. To 
avoid this cnil, a sandwicli (Plate XXII, 
Fig, 30) is made in the following way. Two 
boards, a little longer tlian the book, about 
3 in. deep and Hn, thick are prepared. 
These arc called ciUting l)oard.s. The boolc 
is placed l)elwcen LIicmu, and all Ihrcc are 
lowered into llic press. 

Once more hop the book on its head and 
then on its back, 

One board, called the front boaul, has 
its straigliL edge jilaced jnsl np to the 
two marks made on the outside sheet of 
the endpaper; tlic other board, the back 
board, is placed on the opposite side of 
the book extending sligliLly above it, and 
has between it and the book a loose piece 
of strawboard. The plough knife will meet 
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this strawboard before it is called on to 
touch the harder board, and thus the knife 
edge vyill be spared. Tightly gripping the 
sandwich with one or two hands, the whole 
is lowered into the press and held with 
one hand while the other is used to turn 
the screws so that the press jaws barely 
grip tile boolc and prevent it from falling. 
Both hands arc then used on the sandwich 
(Plate XXIir, I'ig. 31). The sandwich must 
go down as a whole; no one part must 
move without the rest. The first joints of 
the fingers of both hands lie against the 
back face of the back board and help to 
tighten this board forward; the second 
joints of tlie fingers are on the top edge 
of the board and with the aid of the 
thumbs on the top of the front board, 
push the sandwich down until the top 
edge of the front board is in the same plane 
as the top of the front cheek of the press, 
Run the lingers along the press to test it 
(Plate XXIII, Fig, 32), Tighten the pre.ss, 
using the j)rcss j>in. 

The plougli knife starts on a level with 
the top of the front clieck of the press, and 
if tlie front board of the sandwich should 
project beyond tliLs level, the knife must 
either cut off the projection or ride on it 
before reaching tlie book; nor must the 
board be below tlie front cheek. If the 
cutting is continued the result will be wrong 
in both eases. Most ploughs wobble because 
of worn or ill-made guide rods. By holding 
the guide rod and the end of the screw and 
pressing forward, this wobbling, which may 
cause torn edges, can be prevented. The 
plough knife is brought up to the book 
gradually and fed into the book (Plate XXIII, 
Fig. 33). When the last page, the outer one 
of an endpaper, h.is been cut, cease jilough- 
ing. Too often the cardboard is cut into as 
well. 

The screws arc loosened a little and the 
.sandwich is very carefully taken out up¬ 
wards—not downwards. The foredge may 
be cut either as the knife goes away from 
or returns towards the binder. Working 
from the newly cut foredge two lines are 
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drawn with a trysquare, one at the head 
and one at the tail, at right angles to the 
foredge, and on opposite sides of the book 
(Plate XXIII, Fig. 34 )- The head and tail 
are cut, usually, towards the binder, up 
to about the half-way mark; and then 
away from the binder for the inner 
iialf, When cutting the head and tail, the 
book is so placed in the press that the 
back of the book is near the binder 
(Plate XXIII. Fig. 35 ). 

No mention has been made of gluing the 
back before cutting the edges. It is best 
with children at this stage to cut all three 
edges without gluing, For the next stage, 
rounding and backing, a glued back is 
necessary, but children cannot cut the 
edges quickly enough to keep the glue 
in a fit and pliable state. 

Each of the cut edges should appear as 
a perfect rectangle. 


BOOK ORAFTS-V 

Rounding and backing.—So far, the book 
lias been sewn, its endpapers made and 
attached, and all three edges cut. 

In this lesson we deal with two very 
important operations known as rounding 
and backing. They arc worked in that 
order. Before either step is attempted, the 
book is lightly but sufficiently glued (Plate 
XXIII, Fig. 36), Remember it is the glue 
which lies only in a very small area at the 
back of and between the sections which 
.serves any useful purpose. Glue piled up 
on the back is a nuisance, shows a want of 
understanding and enquiry, and stiffens the 
back so much that it is difficult to open 
the book. 

-Consider the sections to be two fingers 
(Plate XXIV, Fig, 37), An excess of glue 
at the second point will be felt when the 
finger is opened after the glue has set 
(see Plate XXIV, Fig. 38), 

A light book, such as the one with which 
we have been dealing, may be glued while 
being held in the hand. Do not allow any 


glue to get into the back of the zigzag 
endpaper, or the purpose of tliis type of 
endpaper is defeated. To illustrate this 
last point to the class open the book at the 
endpapers and bend the liook boards well 
hack, or, at least, the papers whicli would 
be attached to the boards. The "give” of 
the zigzag will be seen. Tlicrc is no such 
freedom with other types, and the too- 
common torn endpapers result, 

With a suitably sized glue brush apply a 
little thin, warm glue all over, With the 
fingers rub the glue well in between the 
sections and allow it some lime to get tacky 
before further working. Too many people 
object to having glue on their fingers, It 
is not possible to engage in boolcbinding 
without getting a certain amount on the 
fingers, It is easily removed. This terror 
must be altogether ignored or the cla,?s will 
get the idea that there is something objection¬ 
able about it. The gluing cannot l)c dis¬ 
pensed with and will not injure the most 
highly polished nails, 

If the book is of the encyclopaedia, type 
it is not easily glued by holding it in the 
hand, A newspaper is placed on the tal)lQ 
overhanging tlie edge. The book is left oit 
this with its back up the table edge, and 
gluing is done as before (Plate XXIII, 

Fig. 36)' 

The glue will now be ready for tiie next 
step of the work. 

With a book of few sections, rounding is 
not so necessary. With the heavier type 
of book proceed as shown in Plate XXIV, 
Figs, 39 and 40. The action of the fingers 
is to pull, and of the thumb to push, wliile 
the board or hammer gently tap.s the sccLion.s 
downward.s and towards tiic Ijiiulcr, Polh 
sides arc treated alike, and llic result will 
be tbe gouged-out effect on the foredge. 
It is necessary to round a book because the 
folds of the sections, the tUvcacl used in 
.sewing and possibly tlic paper used in 
guarding, together make the back of the 
book thicker than the foredge. This extra 
swelling has been divided out somewhat 
by the rounding in a regular and pleasing 
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way. Were the back left lo itself, it would 
be as likely to go concave as convex, or be 
a combination of both. 

Backing.—This opevation is equally, or 
perliaps more important, but it is more 
difficult lo do well. The hook is held on 
its side in the hand, with the side of the 
book on the palm of the hand. A backing 
board, a little longer tlian the bot)k, is 
placed on the endpaper and almost level 
with the book l^ack. A space, not more 
than the thickness of the bojud to be used 
for making the case or cover, is left between 
the board and back. Without disturbing 
this first board, tlic book is turned over and 
the otlier backing board a])plicd similarly 
to the other side of the IkioU (Plate XXIV, 
Fig. 41). The book with its two boards is 
then lowered into and almost level with 
the top ol llie lying press, and there it is 
tightened. Standing at either end of the 
book, the hammer is used to give a down 
and ant blow to the book hack oti either 
side of the middle (Phitc XXEV, Figs. 42; 
Plate XXV, Fig, 43), llcgiiincrs usually 
make the blow stiaight down instead of 
down and out, The rc.sult will be seen when 
the book is opened, 'I'lic Ijacks of the sec¬ 
tions will be .sciua.shcd instead of being bent 
over. Do this for younsclf- Hold your 
hand up, with finger.s extended and palms 
at right angles to your face. You sec a 
thumb, fir.st and second fingers. Slowly 
close the fingers. Now tighten them in 
against the palm. 

This is how a book is backed. Tlie sec¬ 
tions are bent over and then Ijeatcn down. 
No sledge hammer blows arc necessary. 
Jii-st as Die fingers might have been squashed 
down and made clubluMl, so can Hu* book 
sections be deformed, 

While backing is in jn ogress, the modelling 
of the back must be supervised. The two 
sides of the book sliowing on the tops 
of the backing boards should be sym¬ 
metrical, Remove it from the press and 
apply a piece of mull, extending from kettle 
stitch to kettle stitch, for ij in, on eitlierskle. 
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It may be necessary (i) to round, (2) to 
back, (3) to pack, before cutting the head 
and tail as shown in Plate XXV, Figs. 44 
and 45. 

BOOK CRAFTS—VI 

Colouring the edges.—Tlic book lias now 
been sewn; the endpapers made and sewn or 
U[>l>cd on; the edges cut; it has been rounded 
juid cut and mull has been stuck on the 
book back. The mull extends from kettle 
stitch to kettle stitch and to each .side of 
the back for liin.'to 2 in., the warp—the 
stronger threads—running parallel with the 
length of the tapes for greater strength. 

Slogan—''Mull selvedge at head and/or 
tail." Try to tear each set of threads and 
work out the reason for the above rule. 

The edges arc now to be further treated. 
White paper soils easily, Finger marks, etc., 
do not show up so readily on colours, there¬ 
fore it would be well for the edges of the 
book to be coloured. Ordinary water colours 
mixed with water or tliin glair may be used. 
Glair is necessary for gold tooling or titling 
the book, but this is dealt with more fully 
later on. Water dye is perhaps better than 
water colour. It is not easily rubbed off. 
It need not be strongly mixed, A few coats 
of thin wash give a more even result than 
one application of strong colour, 

To do the foredge, the book is tightened in 
tlic press between two boards, and the 
colour is applied with a sponge or pad of 
cotton wool wrapped in cotton cloth, as 
used for French polishing. The only pre¬ 
caution necessary is to start at the middle 
of the foredge and woilc towards Lhc tail 
and head as indicated in Plate XXV, Fig. 46, 
If ail attempt were made to apply the colour 
ill one sweep, .some colour would run down 
at the heginniug end of the foredge, The 
head and tail, in turn, arc tightened up 
ill lhc press and in each ease colour is 
applied, working from the bade toward 
the foredge. 

This is called whole colouring or solid 
colouring of the edges, and is preferred 
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by many lo the next method, called 
sprhikliug. 

Sprinkling.—This consists in causing a 
number of small spots of colour to fly on 
to the edges. Two methods are shown in 
Plate XXV, Figs. 47 and 48, An iron- 
bound brush called a sprinkling brush 
specially made for the process, or even the 
zinc-bound glue brush, is lightly charged 
with colour and smartly struck against the 
press pin, which is held perpendicularly 
before the edge to be sprinkled (Plate 
XXV, Fig, 47), Spots of colour fly to the 
edge and with a little practice even distribu¬ 
tion of spots is possible. Practise on a sheet 
of newspaper before attempting a book. 

Another method of sprinkling is that 
done with a small brusl^, similar to a stumpy, 
hard, bristle shaving brush, called a finger 
brush. The strong bristles are pulled 
away from the book edge with a piece of 
stick (Plate XXV, Fig. 48). As they fly 
back into position they project some colour 
on to the book edge. In sprinkling, the book 
is kept closed by a board placed on top. 

Tlie edges, as they are now, arc rough 
enough to retain a good deal of the dust 
that may tail on them, while it should be 
possible for this dust to be cleaned away 
with a rub of a cloth, This is possible only 
when the edge is smooth. The best finish 
of all is gilding, but this comes later on in 
the course, A very good and serviceable 
surface can be obtained with beeswax. A 
piece of cloth is nibbed on to a slab of 
beeswax, carrying away with it a small 
quantity of wax, which in turn is transferred 
by rubbing to the book edges. Hard rubbing 
with the cloth spreads the wax and makes 
a smooth surface, 

Making the case.—Case binding is the 
commonest type of binding. It is cheap and 
lasts a long time with fair treatment, Two 
pieces of cardboard a little larger than the 
book are attached to glued cloth.—this is the 
case. The end papers, tapes, and mull, are 
glued and placed in position in the case. Tl\e 
whole forms what is known as case binding. 


There are machines which can turn out 
completed cases at the rate of thousands 
per hour. This is one factor towards the 
cheapness of school books and other case- 
bound publications, 

Sfcrawboai'd, as used in .school, will be what 
is known as Jib,, i lb., or 2 Ib. For a thicker 
board any of these may be glued togcLlier. 

Tlie book is placed on a sheet of ilb. 
board (Plate XXVI, Fig. 45), witli the 
board up the shoulder made in backing, 
At each end of each edge a mark is made 
about Jin. from the book. On the back of the 
inside face of the board put a mark (say X) 
and a similar mark opposite on the book, 
to show how the board fits the book. The 
other side is treated likewise and marked 
with, say, 0 . Lines arc drawn throngli 
these marks and tlie boards cut with a pair 
of shears (Plate XXVI, Fig. 50), or knife 
and straightedge (Plate XXVI, Fig. 51), or 
a cutting machine. 


BOOK ORAFTS-VII 

Completing the case.—Clotli as used in 
school is about a yard wide and cut from rolls 
30 to 40 yards long. It can he had in a variety 
of surfaces and colours, A matte surface is 
perhaps the easiest to work; the plain shiny 
surfaces often give disappointing results in tlie 
hands of a beginner. When ordering cloth it is 
well lo get a variety; for example, 20 two- 
yard pieces of assorted colours and siirfacc.s, 
rather than 40 yards of one piece. 

Woven cloth consists of two sets of 
threads—the warp running along the 
length, and the weft nmniiig across the 
width. The warj) i.s the stronger set of 
threads, and the clolh must he cut so that 
this warp runs round the liack of the book 
from one board lo another, ratlier than 
from head to tail. It will be obvious that 
the strain which will separate the lioards 
from the back will be that which extends 
from the head to the tail, This must be met 
and opposed by the stronger set of threads, 
with the selvedge to the head and tail. 
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Now look at Plate XXVI, Fig. 52. Note 
the position of the roll and from this deter¬ 
mine the warp. Place the hook and boards 
as shown; swing on the back as shown in 
Plate XXVI. Fig. 53 and drop it into the 
position shown in Plate XXVI, Fig. 54. 
Make a shears' cut | in, beyond the edge of 
the boards. As illustrated in Plate XXVII, 
Fig, 55, crease the cloth right across its width 
beginning from the nip made in Plate XXVI, 
Fig, 54, Make the edges coincide and the 
crease will be at right angles to the edges. As 
in Plate XXVII, Fig. 56, push the shears 
along the crease made in Plate XXVII, Fig. 
55. Do not clip your way along this line. 
Notice how a draper cuts cloth. The pushing 
gives a more regular edge than the chopping 
action. The piece of cloth as now cut of! is 
the correct width for wrapping round the 
book. Leaving | in. at the head and tail 
for the turn-in, the cloth is nipped, creased 
and cut, You now have a piece of cloth 
which will be a perfect fit and with enough 
to spare lor a ^ in. turn-in all round. 

The cloth lias to be glued, and it is 
now necessary to be bold, The left hsiad 
Imlds the cloth firmly. Grasp the glue 
brush as you would a dagger and use it 
in a somewhat similar fashion. The action 
of the brush is a combination of stabbing 
and painting. Drive the glue into the pores 
of the cloth, working from the centre 
outwards, over and off the edges, as indicated 
ill Plate XXVII, Fig 57. Nearby will be 
the book with its boards in their final 
position, with reference to the book; the 
stiffener (a piece of fairly stiff paper, the 
length of the lioards and the width of 
the back of the boolc); shears and bone folder. 
The book is lifted without displacing the 
boards, and placed on tlic glued cloth 
I in, from tlic edge, The left hand keeps 
the top board in position. The stiffener is 
placed on the cloth next to the back as 
shown in Plate XXVII, Fig. 58—the wet 
cloth must not stick to the book back. The 
remainder of the cloth is lifted up and over 
to the left, to be held up temporarily by the 
thumb and forefinger of the left hand (Plate 


XXVII, Fig. 59). The cloth is made taut 
without being stretched and, fitting well 
against the back, is rubbed into contact 
with the top board, the left hand little 
finger and its neighbour keeping the board 
in position until the cloth is attached. 
The boards and cloth are opened back as 
in Plate XXVII, Fig. fio, and the book is 
removed. If the stiffener is out of place 
and is not lying evenly between the two 
boards, lift it and place it properly. The 
whole may be turned over and a bone folder 
used lightly to bring the glued cloth every¬ 
where into contact with the boards and 
stiffener. 

The corners of the cloth are now mitred, 
—cut off at 45®. Keep the cut away 
from the corner of the board for a distance 
of at least the thickness of the board (Plate 
XXVIII, Fig. 61). An alternative method 
of mitring the corners is shown in Plate 
XXVIII, Fig. 62, where the two glued 
surfaces are pinched together and cut as 
indicated. Another method of making a 
strong corner as in library binding, is shown 

iw Plate XXVIIV Figs. ^3 ^4- 

The cloth is rubbed against the foredges 
(Plate XXVIIIj Fig. 65), and turned in 
with a pulling-in action. A little of the 
cloth from the foredge will overhang the 
cloth at the head and tail. With a bone 
folder this overlap is pressed into contact 
with the cloth beneath, as in Plate XXVIII, 
Fig. 66. Next stand the book on its head 
or tail, and, with the fingers of both hands, 
beginning from the back, rub along the 
top edges of the boards. This doe.s away with 
the possibility of "pencil pockets" on the 
edges (Plate XXX, Fig. 67). Once more 
the bone folder rubs tlie clotli against the 
inside of the board and stiffener. Turning 
the case upside down, the bone folder is 
run all over the surface. The case is now 
made. Mobile the glue is still soft, a design, 
made up mainly of straight lines, may be 
worked on one or both boards or back, with 
a bluntly pointed bone folder and straight¬ 
edge as in Plate XXX, Fig. 66. 

This is known as iooUng. 
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book ORAFTS-Vm 

Making n haR-tound ease and closing 
down.—You liave been making whole bound 
cases. It is to be hoped that you have made 
se^'eral such cases, as a good deal of practice 
is required. You are now going to attempt 
another type of binding—^Iralf bivrding 
(Plate XXIX), If you look at the case Avhen 
finished according to directions, it will 
be seen tliat the joining strip (Plate 
XXIX, Section B) and the corner pieces 
(Plate XXIX, Section E) added together 
make about half the area of the case— 
hence the term half binding, The boards 
and the stiffener will be marked out and 
cut as already directed. 

A peculiar mistake is made by nearly all 
beginners—the stiffener is made so that the 
length and breadth correspond with the 
length and breadth of the back. The stiffener 
is to be made the length of the boards and 
tile width of the hack of the hook. Plate XXIX, 
Section A shows that it is the length of the 
boards. If shorter, there will be unstitoed 
parts at the head and tail which will 
soon look unsightly and will readily break 
down, 

The piece of cloth or leather called the 
joining strip will next be cut. How far 
this piece is to extend on to the boards 
is a matter of taste and judgment,—as an 
experiment try one-third of the width of 
the board and then one-fourth. Something 
between the two will probably he decided 
on as best. 

The pieces of cloth or leather to cover 
the corners are next to be made. These, 
as shown in Plate XXIX, Section C, are at 
first squares. Again, the size is a matter of 
personal taste. As a rough guide, try a 
3in. square for a book of about yin. by 
5^ in, A 4 in. square would certainly be 
too big for this sized book. Even ^in. 
makes a big difference, Try the experi¬ 
ments with paper and spare strawboard. 
Having obtained the squares, cut them 
diagonally with a knife and straightedge, 
not shears, as shown in Plate XXIX, 


Section D, Superimposing the.se four 
triangles, equal pieces arc cut from each, 
again using a knife and straightedge, The 
cut will he parallel to the base and mu 
through a point about one-third down the 
perpendicular height, 

Look at Plate XXIX, SccLioii F. 'Die 
left-hand board, looking down at tlie .sketch, 
has the corners showing as they would be 
seen from tlic inside of tlic ca.se. One of 
the corners has been glued and placed on 
the corner of the board as .shown in the 
bottom left-hand corner. It must be Iccpt 
beyond the corner a distance not Ics.s than 
the thickness of the board being used. The 
areas showing beyond the boards iiuist be 
equal, and outside edges of cnnicr piece 
parallel to edges of board It is then turned 
in and should be as sliown in the top left- 
hand comer. All four corners are treated 
alike. It is easier to put the corners on 
before the boards arc joined To avoid 
mistakes, it is well to put the boards in 
position on the book and niai'k the corners 
to be covered witli a "X." 'J'licn hide this 
" X'' with the pieces as shown in Plate XXIX, 
Section F. 

The perpendicular height of the corners 
which shows when glued on and turned in 
(taking the base to be the longest lino of 
the pieces of Plate XXIX, Section E), 
should equal the width of the part of the 
joining piece actually on the board. 

Lastly come the inlay pieces. Each of 
these, to begin witli, is a rectangle with 
about ^in. for a turn in on three sides. 
In really good work these do not ovcrlaj) 
the joining pieces or corner.s. They arc cut 
so that they just abut on these oclgc.s. Place 
the rectangle up to the edge of the joining 
piece as shown. Turn back each coi ner in 
turn so that one edge i.s parallel to the edge 
coinciding with the edge of llic joining 
piece, and another edge abuts on tlic base 
of the corner triangle; see shaded portion 
of top right-handed board (Plate XXIX, 
Section F). Rub down the folds leaving a 
mark. With a knife and straightedge cut 
oft the unwanted corner. Glue the remaining 
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part of the rectangle, place carefully in 
position, and turn in. 

The half-bound case is complete. Set the 
"squares" of your book and take up the 
position shown in Plate XXX, Fig. 6g 
with the left thumb pressing down, and 
glue all over and off the edges. Then drop, 
as in Plate XXX, Fig. 70. Place pressing 
tins in endpapers, blanket boards outside, 
and nip in the press. 


BOOK CRAFTS—IX 

Split boards.—There is a type of binding 
known as split boards. It is important to know 
of this type but it is not advisable to attempt 
it before the third year of the school scheme. 
Where a binding is required which will 
stand any amount of wear, .such as in 
library or account book.s, there is no better 
choice of binding than split boards. At 
first, it is similar to case binding, but in 
its later stages it ij? somewhat more difficult 
and complicated, 

The sewing is done on tapes, the number 
varying according to the size of the hook. 
The cutting, backing, edge colouring, mull 
attaching, arc all done as before, but from 
now on the work is different. Look at 
Plate XXX, Fig. 72, The outside of the 
"waste" sheet of your zigzag endpaper 
is turned back on its back for a third or 
thereabouts, This third is glued for its 
whole length nnder the tapes and the tapes 
rubbed into contact. The top of the tapes 
aiid the vi.s-fl-vis of the fold arc next glued 
and rubbed down (Plato XXX, Fig. 72). 
It is a good plan to nip them between 
pressing tins. The otiicr side of the book 
is treated similarly, 

About onc-tliird of the waste .sheet pro¬ 
ject.? beyond the back. Tear it off as shown 
ill Plate XXXI. Fig. 73. Tearing leaves a 
finer edge than would be obtained by cut¬ 
ting. Next, shape it at the ends as shown 
ill Plate XXXI, Fig, 74. Tlie remainder 
can be called the flap or tongue. 

A stiffener must now be made. It is 


quite different from the kind which has 
been made before, but it serves a similar 
purpose. There are at least two metliods 
of making this stiffener, the simplest method 
being as follows. Look at Plate XXXI, 
Fig- 75- A fairly stout, though not hard 
paper such as that often used for packing 
school stationeiy, etc,, a type of strong 
"sugar'' or "rope" paper is procured, The 
book back for its full length and width is 
glued and the paper is placed and well 
rubbed into contact a.s shown in Plate XXXI, 
Fig- 75 - The paper must be longer than the 
boards will be, and more than twice the 
width of the book. Let this set. When it 
is securely fastened, it is tvirned as shown 
in Plate XXXI, Fig, 76 and rubbed down 
with a bone folder along its hinge. The 
excess of the paper beyond the width of 
the back is folded back and removed by 
tearing or cutting. Part of this top loose 
flap will form the stiffener. Leave it while 
the boards are being prepared. 

Each board of the book is made up of 
two boards. At first, make each pair separ¬ 
ately. Later, you will see how both pairs 
may be made at once. Procure a piece of 
I lb. strawboard, and a piece of 8 oz. straw- 
board, somewhat larger than the book, as 
was tlie piece which has been used up to 
now to make the case. Glue these all over 
except for a space of i^in. to 2 in. wide 
from the edge which will come up against 
the book back. Nip in the press between 
pressing boards. Make a similar combina¬ 
tion for the opposite side. The thinner board 
of the pair will be next to the book. 

In turn, .slip the flaps into the month 
left in each board and mark square, 

Cut through the marks. Plate XXXI, 
Fig. 77 shows the cut boards with the flaps 
in position. Having glued the outside of 
the flap (Plate XXXI, Fig, 78); the inside 
(Plate XXXII, Fig. 79); the mouth of the 
boards (Plate XXXII, Fig, 80); each flap 
is inserted as shown in Plate XXXII, 
Fig. 81. The squares are set (Plate XXXII, 
Fig. 82), leaving a space of about jin. 
between the back edge of the board and 
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the shoulder, shown as A in Plate XXXII, 
Fig. 83. This space is known as a French 
joint, and into it the doth or leather can 
be pushed. A blanket board is placed each 
side, and tins inside (Plate XXXII, Fig. 82), 
and all is nipped and left to set. 

The stiffener must be the length of the 
boards. With the shears resting against 
the boards cut off the excess length (Plate 
XXXII, Fig. 84). Split the stiffener at 
each end lor about Jin. (Plate XXXIII, 
Fig. 85), The outer strip is the stifiencr. 
Cut from the inner half the part extending 
beyond the head and tail (Plate XXXIII, 
Fig. 86). 

The covering is made as has been already 
done. There is one precaution^—the cloth 
must come round a.s shown in Plate XXXIII, 
Fig. 87. The stiffener will then be tightly 
closed against the back (Plate XXXIII, 
Fig. 88). To reverse the path of the glued 
cloth might end in disappointment or 
disaster. Keep the turn-in not more than 
ih' ^0 iin., or there will be a difficulty 
in chasing it down inside the stiffener. With 
the thumbs, push the top back edge of the 
boards away from you (Plate XXXIII, 
Fig, 89), Slip the turn-in between the 
stiffener and the back (Plate XXXIII, 
Fig, go). Run with a bone folder against 
the crook of the forefinger (Plate XXXIV, 
Fig. 91). Rub the cloth or leather along 
into the French joint (Plate XXXIV, 
Fig, 92). 

Close down as in a case binding. 


BOOK CRAFTS—X 

Sewing.—Up to now the sewing has been 
done with no emphasis on style. If you have 
been a member of a class whose membeis do 
plenty of work at home, someone will have 
run short of thread and used the home 
supply ol cotton thread, As a rule, this 
happens only once, for when the operations 
of rounding and backing, more especially 
the latter come to be done, the thread does 
not hold—it breaks, and you will be com¬ 


pelled to go right back to the bcginnmg. 
Use, then, as good a thread as can 
be obtained—bookbinder's linen thread 
25-2S or i6-2s is the best for almost 
all purposes, .Strength, sufficient for the 
work in hand is the luaiu cousideiation 
though finish is not to be ignored. Tlii.s 
thread is usually sold in \ oz. skeins which 
arc plaited for use. It may also Ijg had in 
I Ib. bobbins. 

How can good or bad sewing be vccoguiscd? 

Bad sewing can be iccogni.sed in the 
following ways. The boolc may be .sewn too 
tightly or too loosely. WJicn it is sewn 
too loosely the sections move freely and 
the diagonals of the back can bo easily bent. 
If it is sewn too tightly, the hack of the 
boolc assumes a concave shape and the 
foredge wants to fan itself open. This i.s a 
worse fault than the loose sewing, The 
best style is, of course, somowliero between 
these two extremes. A woll-scwn boolc fccl.s 
solid when taken in the hand. Fiiii.-jhcd, it 
is almost board-likc. The .sewing must be 
loose enough to allow the sections to move 
suflficiehtly far in the processes erf rQuircUng 
and backing; but not so loose that they 
move too far cither towards the foredge or 
back, or irregularly at the head or tail, 
Sewing which is too tight is usually caused 
when the kettle stitch is being made—the 
thread is drawn too tightly before going 
through the loop. It is sufficient if care is 
taken to see that there are no kinks in the 
thread. There is sufficient tension if llic 
thread runs through the fingers when 
jerked fairly gently, Always finish off with 
three kettle stitches, one under the oLhci', 
and not all three between one pair of .scctioii.s, 
This would cause a lump. All joinings in 
Ihc thread arc to ho made so as Lo come 
within the book. If a knot .slioiild coino 
outside on the back it must be driven intej 
the book in order to be hidden. This is not 
good for the book. 

Your books, up to now, have had com¬ 
paratively few sections. Think what would 
happen if the boolc had fifty to sixty sections, 
as many of the volumes sold in fortnightly 
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parts have, and if it was sewn with a thread 
in each section. There would be a consider¬ 
able swelling of the back. This can be 
reduced to about half by sewing on two 
sections with one thread—a style known as 
"two on.” You have been sewing up lo 
now in the style known as "all along." 

In sewing two on, the first two sections 
and also the last two arc .sewn all along. 
This makes a more solid start and iinisli. 
The path of the sections 3 and 4 through 
the sections is show'ii on Plate XXXIV, 
Hg. 93 - 

Papey sizes .— 

Crown: 20 by 15. 15 by 10. CJto: 

10 by 7^, C^voiy^bys, 

Demy: 22^ by lyf •^D: 17J by iij. 
D-Jto: IIJ by 8J, DJvo; by sj. 

Royal; 25 by 20. 20 by 12^. RJto: 

12^ by 10. Rjvo: 10 by 6F 
Imperial; 30 by 22, ^ 1 : 22 by 15. I^to: 
15 by II, IJvo; ii by 7^. 

There arc other sizes, but these are 
sufficient for our purpose. Learn Crown, 
20 by 15; add 2^ to each dimension—Demy; 
again add 2\ —Royal; Imperial, 30 by 22. 
Repeat this until it is known. A full sheet 
folded once is called folio and is written 
20; when it is folded a second time it is 
known as quayto (4to,); and folded yet 
another lime, Octavo {8vo.) (See Plate 
XXX, Fig, 71). 


BOOK CRAFTS—XI 

Variety in binding.—When recently looking 
over .some books which had been bound by 
.school children one fact was very noticeable. 
The work on the wliolc was good—in some 
cases excellent—but it was all monotonous. 
All the books were quarter bound. It seemed 
as if that school possessed at most two colours 
in cloth. I knew for a fact that there were 
several varieties, perhaps more than twenty. 
I can also understand how it came about 
that only two had been used. The lady 
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responsible was conscientious about waste 
and to minimise this as far as possible, she 
took out but two cloths at a time. She had 
visions of wholesale destruction of fabrics 
if more were on view—and perhaps she was 
right. The children, too, accepted the 
situation. It never occurred to anyone that 
a choice was desirable, even essential. How 
was this difficulty to be overcome? After a 
discussion the following points emerged. 

1. Children must have guidance in their 
choke of colours. In this particular case 
the lady was the art mistress as well, and 
discussions about colours were of almost 
daily occurrence. 

2. A number of books combining cloth of 
various colours, mostly in harmony, but 
some approaching the opposite extreme, 
could be made up and kept for reference. 
This could be prepared in time but would 
be difficult to store, not easily viewed for 
comparing one with another, and would 
most likely suffer in the hands of the 
children. 

Eventually, the following scheme was 
arrived at, and it appears to meet the 
necessity. Ten sheets of white cardboard 
were ruled. One inch from, each side, a line 
was drawn with a lettering nib (reservoir), 
using black Indian ink. Nine rectangles 
were spaced within this, each 5^ in by 3! in. 
(postcai'd size). These rectangles were 
separated by black lines. Each rectangle 
represents one board of a book, and on 
them we are about to stick our various 
combinations of cloth. Let us first work 
out a quarter-binding size. Authorities 
differ as to what proportion the narrow 
rectangle of clotli (the portion going round 
the back of the book and joined to the two 
boards) should bear to the width of the 
board. Some say a third, others a quarter. 
I prefer the latter, but as I have already 
said, it is a matter of personal taste. In 
this case, let the width be a quarter of the 
width of the board. 

One quarter of 3J in. is | in., leaving 2| in, 
for the width of the larger rectangle. Cut 
these with a photographic trimmer for speed 
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and acciii'acy. Do not gluBj gnni or paste 
these rectangles. Use the method of dry 
mounting. This is fully described in the 
following extract from the B.J.P.A. 

Dry mounting,—"In this process a sheet of 
specially prepared dry mounting tissue is 
placed between the photograph (cloth, in this 
case) and the mount and pressed together in a 
heated press or by a hot hand iron. It is 
emphatically the best mounting metliod 
because it not only avoids sti-etcli or dis¬ 
tortion of a print (the cloth, in this case) 
but also provides a waterproof protective skin 
between the print (cloth) and the mount.” 

Tissue is obtainable in all sizes from photo¬ 
graphic shops; 12 in- by loin, costs about 
one penny per sheet. 

The first operation consists in partially 
attaching a. piece of tissue to the cloths by 
touching it locally with a heated metal—try 
a table spoon quickly taken from boiling 
water and dried. Next, carefully placing 
the two rectangles of cloth with the tissue 
in the rectangle, apply a heated domestic 
iron at the junction of the two for a moment 
to cause them to adhere to the mount. Then, 
on top, place a piece of plain transparent 
paper and draw the iron slowly across the 
paper with a firm pressing action. 

A number of these sheets carefully pre¬ 
pared, framed and hung in the craft room 
will give the child something to turn to and 
select his colours from. It is safe to predict 
that a new interest will be awakened and 
better and more artistic work will be done. 

In your next requisition, include 20 by 
2 yds. of cloth rather than 2 by 20 yards. 
Obtain a book of specimens. 

BOOK CRAFTS-XII 

Titling, cover designs, lettering.—After 
twenty-eight years of teaching, I am 
convinced that much of the advice given 
to me as a young teacher was unwise. 
‘'Encourage children to be origmal/’ "Leave 
the child to his own resources.” "Let him 
find his own way out.” All these axioms are 


foolish excepting, perhaps, the first. Itismuch 
the same thing as if we said to each genera¬ 
tion, "You cannot start from where your 
predecessors left off. We arc wiping out all 
they knew and you must start right from 
the beginning and accumulate your own 
store of knowledge, \Vhat wc know of all 
the sciences wc intend to Jcccp to omsclvcs.” 
Are we not saying much the .same tiling 
when wc tell children to "nm off and nialce 
a nice design for your book cover,” or, 
"Take two cloths to make a pleasing 
combhiatiou for your case.” All teachers 
will agree that children must liavc some 
guidance and suggestion before they can 
make a start. 

Consider the titling of a book. At one 
time it was thought sufficient if wc put the 
title on with brass type using foil of differont 
colours. Tliis calls for more physical streiigLli 
than most children have, and slioiilcl not, 
except in rare cases, be attempted in the 
scliool. All children can, however, print. 

II is a good thing to show the children 
some work and invite their comments. If 
they can sec the teacher’s work, tliey liave a 
foundation and a model from which they 
can work their own ideas. It is all to the 
good if they criticise and attempt to improve 
on the suggestions given thorn. 

Suggested cover designs for books dealing 
with lamps, wives, trams, night, owls, birds, 
webs, wishes, may also be illustrated. 

TIiq lettering may run diagonally, but if 
you wish you may try circular, scmi-circular, 
vertical, horizontal, elliptical styles, etc. All 
the letters arc the same height, but tliis may 
be changed as you please. IncovporaLc 
something on the cover which illustrates 
tlic contents. 

This same principle—giving children a 
start—^must be kept in mind in considering 
a design for a book case, Again, on a 
^ Imperial sheet of paper draw nine rectangles, 
postcard size, to represent book fronts and 
within these draw a number of designs in 
(i) straight lines, (2) curved lines, (3) com¬ 
binations of (i) and (3). Look at them; 
accept or reject them, and they have served 
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tlieir purpose, Frame and hanj somctbmg 
on the same lines in the book-craft room. 
Something more elaborate and advanced 
is shown on Plate XI, Fig, 14. Here, an 
all-over design, painted on with tempera 
colours, can be done by a surprising number 
of children. But again it i.s necessary to 
help them, and these charts arc the means 
of doing so. 

The line designs will be drawn, first with 
a pencil lightly, and then with lettering 
pens with a reservoir (William Mitchell’s 
Rex type), using a liiicker straightedge 
tlian the ordinary school ruler for the sake 
of the thicker bevel. The jreii lining will 
be done with Indian ink,—^biaclc ink on 
bright cloth looks very well. There may 
be occasions when other colours serve the 
purpose bctlci-. 

Once more it iiiusL be cmjrhasiscd—and 
frequently repeated in the classroom—we 
arc attempting in have a fine piece of work 
done in a hue way. We arc iinl concerned 
with books ns such, but with fine work, 
finely done. 

Given the right teadier, crafLwork may 
become one of the iiuxsL gripping, alisorbing 
and worth-while subjects in the school 
ciiiTiciilum. Anyone wlio has actually taught 
all the processes included under the title 
BOOK CRAFTS will Iciiow that this state¬ 
ment is no exaggeration. 

The finished book should be protected 
from dust and dirt, and in order to do this 
it should be w’i‘ai)pcd in ]>apcr, which has 
had a design painted cm it as suggested in 
Plate XI, Fig. ib. 


BOOK CRAFTS XIII 

The flexible ■binding. When a ImkiIc is 
bouiul in flexible binding it is sewn <jn 
cords, usually five pair.s, in such a fashion 
that the cords, in.sLead of sinking into the 
backs of the section.s, j'kic on the back 
of the book. This is achieved by omitting 
to put saw kerfs or cuts under the cords, 
and. by passing the thread completely round 


each cord (Plate XXXIV, Fig. 94). You 
will notice that the space between the tail 
cords and the tail is greater than that 
between any other pair. The four above 
the tail are all of equal height; the head 
panel is less tlian the tail panel, but 
about a square longer tlian tiic other 
four. 

If a book with all its cords equally spaced 
were put on a shelf, the head and tail spaces 
would appear less than the others. To 
avoid this and also in order to give a more 
pleasing appearance and feeling of strength, 
the bottom panel is made the greatest 
[Plate XXXV, Fig. 95). When setting out 
to mark the book back in this manner, it 
is well to bear in mind the problem in which 
£1 is to be divided among six people, one 
person having two shillings more than each 
of the others. You give him his two shillings 
and find how much is due to each of the 
others. From this Inst discovered amount 
you deduct a little and give this to No. 
0 in addition to tlie amount paid to Nos, 
2, 3, 4, and 5, 

The procedure is much the same for 
marking out the book back. Leave a bit 
off at the tiiil and divide the remainder 
into six equal portions using spring dividers. 
Slightly close the dividers and mark the 
2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 5th panels—No. 6 will 
take what is left, which will be an excess 
over 2, 3, 4, and 5 equal to four times the 
amount by which the dividers were lessened, 
Mark the five dividing lines with a soft pencil 
rubbed backwards and forwards across the 
hook back. Next, put in the saw cuts at 
the head and tail for the kettle stitches. 
During these processes the Ixwk will have 
been locked in the lying ]iic.s3 between two 
boards .slightly below tlic book back (Plate 
XXX^^ Fig. cj()). The sew'ing is much 
slower than any hitherto clone, and it requires 
a great deal of care, There must be no 
tightening by pulling of a thread at the 
end of a section. The thread must be pulled 
taut between each first insertion in the 
section and the first cord to be rounded, 
and between each pair of contiguous cords. 
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The sewing must not be too tight. Experience 
will show what the tension should be- 
Plate XXXV. Figs. 97 . 99 . lOO and 

Plate XXXVI. Figs, loi, 102. show how the 
frame is set up, The bands of Plate XXXVI, 
Fig, 102 are moved to correspond wdth the 
marks on the book and the cross bar, then 
raised by means of the screw blocks, thus 
drawing the bands taut. The space between 
tlie lines of thread showing on the back 
should be equal to the space between the 
centre lines of two sections just in contact— 
in other words, each line of thread must not 
be pressed too tightly down on its prede¬ 
cessor. Should this be done the book will 
not round well. 

The endpapers will be of the zigzag 
pattern, 

^Vhen the sewing is done the book is 
glued up, rounded and backed. The boards, 
made of millboard and not strawboard, 
are next prepared and attached. Next, the 
edges of the book are cut, This is known 
as cutting in hoards. The leather is 
then prepared and put on. When backing, 
the ordinary baciting hammer is not suit¬ 
able owing to the small space between the 
bands, as the bands should not be flattened 
more than is absolutely necessary. It is 
best not to hit them at all, for if they are 
hit they are no longer raised bands, and 
a crushed-in appearance to the hinges of 
the sections will result. 

Glue the back carefully—fully, but not 
excessively. Rub the glue down between 
the sections with the finger tips, and when 
tacky use the sharp edge of a backing or 
joiner’s hammer. When the backing is com¬ 
pleted and while the glue is still pliable, 
pull all bands into position at right angles 
across the book back with band nippers 
(Plate XXXVI, Fig, 103). Make the bands 
of uniform thickness. 

The millboards may be prepared now. As 
mentioned above, the boards are attached 
to the book before the edges are cut. Yon 
will probably be surprised to see the beautiful 
edge which results from this method of 
cutting. 


BOOK CRAFTS—XIV 

Preparing millboarda,—The nicLhod of pre¬ 
paring the millboards is entirely different from 
anything hitherto attempted. The Ihiclcncss, 
according to the size of the b(iok, etc,, having 
been deckled upon, two pieces of millboard 
are put together into the lying ]n-ess and 
have one long edge cut. Still keeping the 
two pieces together, and using a try-square, 
another line is drawn at one end at right 
angles to the new lino and both again cut. 

It is now necessary to decide on the 
length and breadth of the boards. The 
length should be equal to the length of a 
page, and the breadth equal Lo the length 
from the shoulder to the foredge of the 
book. Later, when cutting in boards, 
cut from the book a square at the head, 
tail and foredge. The positions of these 
two other lines (determining the breadth, 
and length), having been decided upon, 
and the boards cut accovcliugly, the boards 
should be perfect rectangles. This may be 
tested by trying the boards in positions 
(lificrent from those occupied when they 
were cut. If put on a book as they are now, 
the leather in drying would cause them to 
go concave on the outside and so prevent 
the book from closing properly—there would 
always be a gap. Tliis is avoided by making 
the boards concave on the inside first. 
From this position they arc pulled flat by 
the drying leather. This concavity of the 
inside is brought about by lining the 
boards. A piece of white paper, known 
to the trade as "White Cap or News" and 
used by grocers, in fish and chip shops, etc,, 
is cut to a size a little larger than a board. 
It is well pasted with flour jiustc, and to 
ensure perfect contact, one long edge is 
placed exactly up to a long edge of the 
board and carefully rubbed down and 
nipped between the blanket boards in the 
press. 

Another piece of paper, roughly twice 
as large as the first, is similarly pasted, 
stai*ted from the same position as the first, 
brought along over the first, is nipped, 
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rubbed along what will be the foredge and 
over the other side—later the outside—as 
far as the back edge. The whole is once 
more nipped in the press to make sure that 
there are no air pockets, The boards—both 
arc treated alike—are not left in the press 
except for perhaps half a minute. They 
are allowcd to dry, standing like an inverted 
V (Plate XXXVI, Fig, 104). The doubly 
coated side should be on the outside. The 
boards left until dry will be slightly concave 
on the outside (Plate XXXVI, Fig. 105). 
This drawing is slightly exaggerated in order 
to make it quite clear, A little triangle, 
sides about I in,, is cut off the back edge 
of each board at the head and tail at the 
cornev.s marked C and D in Plate XXXVI, 
Fig, 106. Due to a slanting cut, the triangle 
shows larger on llie inside than the outside of 
the board. The slips—the frayed-out ends 
of the bands—arc to be laced through holes 
in the millboards. 

Each board in turn is placed in the position 
it will finally occupy and five pencil marks 
arc made on it opposite the five pencil 
marks in the middle of each pair of cords. 
Using a trysquare, these marks arc extended 
for a short distance across the board. About 
half an inch from and parallel to the back 
edge of the board, a line (A) is drawn inter¬ 
secting the five previously drawn lines. At 
each intersection a hole is made from the 
outside, using a bodkin, These holes are 
the points of entry of the slips. The slips 
have gone in from the front. Through five 
other holes they arc brought to tlic front. 

On the back of each board another line 
(D) J in, from and parallel to the first line 
of holes is drawn. In tliis another line of 
five liolos is made with the bodkin—from 
tlic back. Eacli is dropped perhaps Jm- 
iicarcr the tail than its neighbouring first 
hole. Through these second liolcs the slips 
will be pushed to the' front. 

You will notice that the slips between 
the back edge and each first hole make 
unsightly lumps on the board, if laced in. 
This lump can be accommodated, and thus 
hidden in a V-shaped groove in the board 


(Plate XXXVII, Fig, 107), Its dimensions 
will depend on the thideness of the slips. 
As the slips taper towards their ends, so 
also will the groove be wider and deeper 
on the back edge (Plate XXXVII, Fig. 108). 
The ends of the slips, for easy threading, 
arc twisted with a little paste. Between 
cadi first and second neighbouring hole 011 
the back a trench may be dug. Put the 
slips through, and rivet on the knocking- 
dovvn iron. Leave the ends for the present. 


BOOK CRAFTS—XV 

Cutting in boards.—The method up to 
now has been to cut the foredge first. Here 
the order will be, (i) head; (2) tail; (3) 
foredge. 

Take the book in the left hand as if to 
read it. The slips leave the boards free to 
move, as they have not yet been fastened 
in the V-shaped grooves at the back. Lower 
the front board a square—such a space 
that when this board is later returned to 
its final position, the amount of board 
projecting at the head will be the generally 
accepted correct amount-. The cutting will 
be done on a level with the top of this 
dropped board. To avoid cutting the back 
board, insert a piece of waste stiawboard 
between this board and the book. 

Once more see that the front board is 
dropped the correct amount; place a cutting 
board each side as usual; carefully drop 
into the lying press for cutting. In cuttmg, 
remember the shoulders you have made in 
backing. If you begin to cut from the 
back, you will almost certainly break a 
lump off tfie slioiilder. The shoulder has not 
much support if it is rudely pushed forward. 
The plough knife should be as keen as 
possible. Start cutting from the foredge 
towai'ds the back. The back oJ the book is 
always towards you in cutting the head 
and tail. Lift the plough back ''idle,” 
Continue like this until the half-way mark 
is reached. From here, the knife may be 
made to cut backwards and forward-S, 
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stop when the piece of strawboard packing 
is reached. Do not attempt to cut the 
left-hand shoulder. This can be. done wiUi 
the shears after removal Treat the tail in 
a similar fashion. Before tying up, along the 
foredge of the projecting endpaper draw 
a line, coinciding with the foredge of the 
millboard—it is an advantage, in this style, 
to leave the endpaper a little larger than 
the book, WJien cutting the foredge, tlie 
back must be made as flat as possible before 
the actual cutting. All the backing process 
is undone, but not destroyed. The back 
is made nearly as flat—fully as flat if 
possible—as it was when being marked up. 
Put the book, back upwards, between two 
boards in the lying press. If necessary, 
lightly paste the back. When the glue has 
softened remove all surface paste and glue 
with a damp cloth. Do not injure the paper 
in the process. The glue on the top side 
of the hinges serves no purpose. It is the 
glue just between the very ends of the 
sections which helps to keep the book 
together. Any excess of this prevents the 
book opening freely (Plate XXIV, Figs. 
37 and 38). When the surplus glue has been 
removed, take the book from the press. 
Drop the boards as shown in Plate XXXVII, 
Fig, 109. Tie lightly round the book, with 
a running knot, a length of | in. cotton tape. 
With the thumbs pressing into the back 
and the other fingers aiding, flatten the back 
evenly all along, Keeping it so, pull tlie 
tape tightly to keep the back flat (Plate 
XXXVII, Fig, no). Examine the back, 
and if it is not flat even, now, it can be made 
flat. With a cutting board on either side, 
the book is lowered into the press and 
ploughed. Inspect the back first at each 
end to make sure it is flat. 

The foredge cut, the book is removed. 
The tying taken away, the book will 
return to the rounded back state once more. 
The foredge which was parallel to the back 
a moment ago will now assume the familiar 
curved shape and be still parallel to the 
back. Such a smooth surface, without steps, 
is unobtainable by any other method. 


There are other methods of flattening the 
back—between the back edge of the dropped 
boards and the back of the book irindles 
better known to many as button slicks 
(Army & Navy Store.s, yld.) are inserted 
and the whole hopped flat on the smooth 
side of the lying press and Lied up towards 
the back with i in. cotton tape. If no 
triiicIlGS arc to be had, n.sc a flat piece of 
iron or wood. Work slowly until the steps 
and pitfalls arc familiar. 


BOOK CRAFTS-XVI 

Making a headband.—At the head and 
tail wc are to build a heacll)and. Tlie 
building of this headband will be described 
step by step. 

With the board.s lowered level with tlie 
head, put the book in the press wiLli the 
head of the foredge sloping towards you, 
Rub a little glue on a pliable piece of cord 
to keep its fibres from brcalcing asunder; 
dry the cord by passing it through the gas 
flame; rub between the fingers to smooth; 
cut off a piece longer tlian the length of the 
back. Tie together two piece.? of hard silk, 
something like buttonhole twist, One end 
—the longer, if tliere should be a difference 
—is threaded through a needle and then 
knotted, so tliat the needle does not part 
company in the later operations. 

1. Push the needle through the hinge of 
the first section and below the kettle stitch, 
and pull through until the knot reaches the 
hinge (Plate XXXVII, Fig. in), 

2. Bring the needle up from the back 
once more and pusii it througli llic .same 
hole. A loop is formed at tlic licad (Plate 
XXXVII, Fig. 112). 

3. Througli this loop, pa.ss your prepared 
piece of string on which the licadbiind is to 
be built (Plate XXXVII, Fig. 112). 

4. Now let us decide to have three thick¬ 
nesses of the needle thread (green) and 
four of the loose end (yellow) showing 
on the headband. 

5. There is one strand of green already 
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on. The loose end wc bring np and round 
the cord—^two strands are.now showing. 
Once more bring the thread over biiL not 
round and iioL through another hinge to the 
back; (up and over only), the needle-—vre 
are still vvnrlcing with the green—is 
pulled towards you and the length of thread 
between you and the back insevlcd in the 
leaves, llio needle hanging down by the 
foredge, 

6. The yellow Lhvead is to lire left of 
the green at the luonrcnL, Lift this yellow 
and bring it across to tlic right, over and 
at right angles to the green. 

7. Wind it three times round the cord 
—thus never goes tliroiigli to the back, 
not having a needle, nor is it ncccssai-y 
that it slioiild. 

8. After this third round. tl\c yellow 
thread is, as was the green, inserlcd in the 
book to the light of the green. 

9. Tlio green is hioiigliL across to llic 
right over the yoliow and twice round the 
cord, being tied down after the second, 
and then brought over, and then as 
clii'cctcd at the end of paragraph 5 
above, 

10. TJic iiistruclions as for ))aragra])hs 6 , 7 
and 8 arc repeated. 

11. Near the cud, tlie green is juisUed 
througli to tlu) liark ami the yellow lironghl 
over the green luid umler the cord lo the 
bacl( and there knottivl to liu' green. 

12. The tail is treated in a similar fashion. 

13. Head and tail ('(jinjilcle, the lieadband 
threads showing at the bark arc glued and 
covered svitli a ]heee of paper, whieh. when 
dry, i.s niL off hu’el with the lop of (lie 
lieadbjinds. ll inighl lie betli'r lo (ear (Ik? 
paper- Ibis Icave.s a h-albcr edge not 
uoticeahle Llinnigh llu' leadiei laler on. 
While llie glue is still soft, any piojeelioiis 
may he iliiLleiied liy lapj*ii»g willi (he Imhk* 
(oklev, It is obvioius drat any treatment 
—colouring or gilding and bui nishing -- 
will be dune before Ihe headhands are 
attached. 01 cuiir.se, the ^•oh)U|•s in llie 
headbands arc to harmonise with those in 
the leather and endpaper.s. 
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BOOK CRAFTS-XVn 

Gilding the edges.—There is a continual 
struggle on the part of the book lover to 
keep his hooks b ee from dust. These minute 
particles of dust must, above all, be kept 
out.sidc the page.s of the book. This is best 
accomplished when the edges have been 
made smooth by cutting and scraping, and 
have had put on them a coat of gold. This gold 
layer is so fine that a quarter of a million 
thickncsJics of the material would be only 
I in. thick, yet it is so durable that it lasts 
practically for ever. Sometimes, only the 
liead—oil which most dust rests when the 
hook is ou a shelf—is gilded; the other 
edges are then coloured and perhaps burn¬ 
ished. In otlier eases, all three edges are 
gilded. 

First of all tlie head must be prepared, 

If the book is a flexible binding, as is 
most likely, the head will have been cut 
in boards. Lower both boards level with 
the head, place a thin board—say, ^iii. 
canary wood—level with the head and top 
of tlie boards, and lower all into the finishing 
or lying press. Nip tightly. With a joiner's 
scraper, smooth the top surface of the book 
and ijoards—all arc reduced together (Plate 
XXXVUI, Fig, 113), If only the book head 
were done, the nmoLinl of square which 
has l)ceii just right up to now, would he 
excessive wlicn the boards were returned to 
their old position. After the scraper, a 
No. o glas.spapor with a cork block may be 
used to finish llie smoothing. 

A cream is made of Armenian bole and 
glair and a|)plicd thinly to tlie prepared 
surface and iK*li.slicd willi a stiff brush, in 
the .same way IhaL polish is applied to a 
bjarkleaded stove, Tlie prepared bole has 
some hlackleacl ini.xcd with the Armenian 
l)(ile -a retl substance when pure. Tins 
pnlislied surface may be still more highly 
|)()lishcd with a buniislicr, liglitly applied 
in long strokes frem back to foredge without 
a stop (Plate XXXVHI, I'ig. 114). 

Gold leaf is 3I in, by 3I in. and is sold 
in books of 25 sheets. The gold may be had 
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in loose sheets or backed with tissue (transfer 
goldj as used by painters when gilding agns, 
leaded lights, etc.). A gold cushion is 
made by placing on a board, say 9 in. by 
6 in,, six sheets of blotting papr, to form 
a cushion and covering them with a piece of 
leatlieT, flesh side uppermost, tacked all 
round the edge of the board. One corner rnay 
have two temporary walls about 5 io. high 
built to keep off draughts, by bending and 
pinning a piece of stout paper to the board. 

Suppose the book head is about io. by 
^ in. Cut up two strips of paper—cartridge 
paper will do—of about 4^ in. by in. 
Open the first page of your book of gold, 
Gently slap the cushion just in front of 
the foredge. The front half of the leaf of 
gold will fall over to the left—assuming 
that you are right-handed. Put your gold 
knife, the ordinary kitchen knife will do, 
under the middle of the leaf and breathe 
lightly on the top. This will cause the leaf 
to open out flat. Carefully transfer the leaf 
to the cushion, The knife must be entirely 
free from gi'ease. A little powdered bath 
brick will accomplish this. Even a trace of 
gi'ease will cause the gold to adhere to the 
knife and be wasted either wholly or in part. 
The gold is cut into strips wider than the 
book,—something over 1 in. for a | in. book. 
Eacli strip of the cut paper is rubbed on 
the forehead where it will pick up sufficient 
grease to hold the prepared strips of gold 
when gently rubbed on them, These two 
strips with their adhering gold are left near 
the book (Plate XXXVIII, Fig, 116). A 
mop—-a bushy headed, soft-haired brush such 
as those used by painters or French polishers 
is charged with glair and drawn once along 
the book head (Plate XXXYIII, Fig. 115). 

The glair for edge gilding is not at all 
as strong as for finishing. Its preparation 
is as follows. To tlie white of one egg add 
10 02. of cold water. Beat this until well 
mixed and a thick froth forms; allow to 
stand for about twelve hours; pour off the 
liquid. This is the glair for edge gilding. 
If you use finishing glair for edge gilding 
you will never obtain a good result. 


Each paper, with its gold, is at once 
lowered into contact with the glair (Plate 
XXXVIII, Fig. 116). It will then be found 
that the gold leaves the jiaper and joins 
with the glair. Let there be an overlap 
where they arc to meet. Any breaks nuist 
be repaired by breathing on top and trains- 
fevring a strip of gold with the aid of a 
cotton wool pad. 

Let the book rest until, when breathed 
on, the condensed breath dries off rapidly. 
The time will depend on the temperature 
of the room and will not be less than one 
J\our—more probably two hours. A bees¬ 
waxed or blacklcacled paper is lightly rubbed 
with a bloodstone on tlie edge. The blood¬ 
stone, with increasing pressure, is next used 
across and along to burnish tlic gold edge 
(Plate XXXVIII, Fig. 114). Tiie oLIicr 
edges are treated likewise, 


BOOK CRAFTS-XVIII 

Preparing the leather covering.—What i.s 
the best leather to use? For i)liability and 
hard wear morocco leatlicr cannot be 
improved upon. 

This leather is made from the hide of a 
Persian goat. For a smoother and softer 
leather calf is perhaps the best. Its 
wearing qualities are not, however, to be 
compared with those of morocco. 

Make a paper pattern of the size you will 
require to cover your book, with about 
fin. turn-in on each edge. It would be 
difficult to turn in leather or make it adhere 
to the boards, if it was not thin in the first 
place—or, at least, made thin by paring, 
Two types ol knife arc used, one, such as 
a cobbler uses, somctimc.s called a Jhirnsley 
knife, and the other, known as a French 
paring knife, is shown in Plate XXXVIII, 
Fig. ny. Some people advocate having 
the fore and middle lingers on top of the 
blade. I think it is best to liave only llic 
forefinger on top. The best advice, perhaps, 
that can be given is to experiment and 
find out what suits you personally. A slab 
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of marble or a lithographer's stone will 
also be requiiccl, Plate glass may be used, 
but it is too smooth and may be dangerous. 

The edge of the leather is thinned until 
the dye shows through. The leather will 
be thinned from the turn-in—the book is 
placed on the leather and a pencil line 
drawn. The back will be thinned, down a 
distance equal to twice tlie turn-in, other¬ 
wise ail ugly protuberance will show when 
the leather is on, At the beginning, keep 
acute the angle of the knife to the stone. 
With experience this may be increased 
until the best cutting angle is found (Plate 
XXXVin, Fig. ii8 and Plate XXXIX, 
Figs, 119 and 120). It is wise, of course, to 
practice on some scra\» and go carefully. 
To see an experienced person do an edge 
in one sweep is likely to be misleading and 
make one underestimate the difficulty. 

The prepared leather is next covered with 
flour paste and folded in two (Plate XXXIX, 
Fig. 121). The jiastccl faces sliould be 
together.' Leave it to .soak until limp, 
wlieii tlic diuiip will show tlirougli. It 
may require pasting more than once. 

Attaching the leather.—^I'hc back of the 
book is lightly pasted. Some ixistc is put in 
the V-shaped grooves made for the slips and 
the squares sot. The book is placed on the 
leather and the leather drawn over on the 
other side. The edges arc turned in after 
the corners have been mitred. For the 
present the turn-in at Uic corners may be 
allowed to overlap. The leather is worked 
up against the raised bands with the aid 
of the bone folder and band nippers (Plate 
XXXVI, Fig, 103). A curd is next run in 
front of the lieadbancl; in tlic Jitllc corner 
cut off the back of each board, down the 
side and in a similar juith uji (he other side, 
to be knotted to the beginning (Plate 
XXXIX, Fig, 122), With a pointed folder 
some leather is brought from inside the 
back and bent over to form a cap for the 
headband. This is known as a headcap. 
The book, with a board of special shape 
(Plate XXXIX, Fig, 123) on each side, 
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is again tied up as in Plate XXXIX, 
Fig. 124, and left to dry for about a day. 
Vci*y probably the leather in the corners 
overlaps (Plate XL, Fig. 125). Through 
the two leathers, run a slanting mitre cut 
(Plate XL, Fig. 126), Damp the leather 
slightly and remove pieces A and B and 
let the edges of C and D meet neatly (Plate 
XL, Fig. 127). The border on the inside 
of the two boards is next to be made equal 
all round. This is done by stepping each 
border piece twice with the spring dividers 
(Plate XL, Fig. 128), and cutting through 
the marks thus made to the boards. The 
rectangle thus left is filled in level with the 
leather and the endpapers pasted down and 
all nipped lightly, using pressing tins or 
celluloid sheets in the endpapers and blanket 
boards outside. 

BOOK CRAFTS-XIX 

Finishing,—All the processes in bookbind¬ 
ing up to the closing down of the book are 
included in the term " forwarding," The book 
may yet require to be headbanded, titled, 
decorated on the back and boards (inside 
and out), polished—these more especially 
refer to leather-bound books—before pasting 
down the endpapers. These latter stages 
after forwarding are all comprised in the 
term "finishing." 

Headbanding has already been described. 
For titling, type which has been set up 
in a type holder (Plate XL, Fig. 129} may 
be used, or separately handled letters. The 
type is easier to begin with and, in the 
hands of a beginner, more certain in its 
alignment. The handled letters allow move 
freedom in setting out and arc perhaps 
preferred by tlie iiitist craftsman. Either 
will be used with foil or gold leaf. The foil 
ma.y be had in various colours and is a good 
introduction to the use of real gold. It can 
be safely handled and is cheap. It soon 
tarnishes and is generally used for articles 
with a short life—membership cards, season 
ticket holders, etc. Its use gives valuable 
practice with the type holder, and being 
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cheap it is possible to iise it for a great deal 
of practice work. 

There are two kinds of foil—the prepared 
and the plain, The former is ready to use 
as bought. With the plain type, a substance 
known as blocking j)owder must be dusted 
oyer the paper, doth, and leather where 
the foil is to be placed. The back or 
underside of the prepared foil has already 
been treated and requires no powder, tliough 
it would be safer if it had powder added. 

The heated tool or type applied to the 
foil transfers some of its heat to the powder 
or prepared back, causing the foil to adhere 
to the cloth, etc. The spaces between the 
letters, not liaving had any heat applied, 
brush away, leaving the row of letters. 
Care must be taken to sight tiie front or 
straight edge of the type holder with the 
head of the book (Plate XL, Fig. 130). 
Apply pressure evenly all over the type face. 
It is wise to roll to each end slightly back¬ 
wards and forwards, especially if the type 
has had much use and thereby has had its 
edges rounded somewhat, and if the line 
be long, Applying the heated tool is termed 
striking, and if at the right temperature, 
had best be done smartly. A less heat 
applied for a longer time will not give as 
clean an impression. There is, however, a 
correct heat. It must be learned by experi¬ 
ence—it cannot very well be measured 
otherwise. It is highest for work on paper 
and lowest for leather; cloth comes between. 

I am chary of offering advice on methods 
for gold, as I have experienced all the 
difficulties and have never surmounted them 
by book directions, I can now profit by 
written advice, but only because I have 
learned by practical experience. 

Glair is to be used or, if desired, the 
blocking powder. Whth tlio powder it is 
well to see an experienced man take a sheet 
of gold from its book and flatten it out on 
a gold cushion, Half-a-minute's observation 
of an expert’s methods is much belter than 
half-an-hour's reading. If you wisli to try— 
and it is to be hoped that you will—pass a 
perfectly dean, non-greasy table knife under 


a sheet of gold and gently transfer it to 
within an inch of the gold cushion. Then 
drop the knife more quickly, causing the 
sheet to balloon itself and drop more or 
less flat. There will then be less chance of 
the corners becoming tucked under. Breathe 
gently over the middle, either Llirougli a 
cardboard or other tube, or without one, 
This wil dispose of some or all of Llic creases. 
Cut the gold into the required sizes with a 
sawing action of the knife. 

Gold sticks io a greasy surface, (hough it is 
not fixed io it. 

Lightly powder the paper, cloth or leather. 
Smear a little vaseline over the left palm. 
Heat the holder until it is jii.sL sliort of the 
hissing stage when a wetted piece of cotton 
wool touches it,—the water clric.s off with¬ 
out hissing. Quiclcly rub tire type face clean 
on a piece of leather-covered board. Draw 
the face of tlie type across the grca,scd palm. 
Apply the type to a piece of gold and the 
gold adheres. Sight the holder over its 
position (Plate XL, Fig. 130), and press on 
the spot as already cliiccted, The boolt will 
then be titled. Tlic excess gold is removed 
with a piece of gold rubber—a special 
plastic rubber, carefully preserved in a small 
tin box. In time it may become a valuable 
nugget, the gold of which can be recovered 
by the refiners, 

The glair for tooling is stronger than for 
edge gilding—the white of an egg has a 
dessert spoonful of pure vinegar mixed with 
it. This mixture is well beaten up and 
allowed to stand for some hours—some 
people suggest twenty-four hours. The 
liquid is poured off and is ready lor use. 

Using glair,—Glair stains some lcathcr.s 
and must be used with caution, Here arc 
the steps when glair is employed; — 

1. The title is Uinded in —the type i.'^ 
slightly heated and pressed on the leather. 

2. The letters on the leather arc painted 
with glair, using a small brush—a sable 
brush for preference. This is allowed to dry. 

3. A second similar application of glair 
is allowed to go tacky. 
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4. With a linger, a little vaseline is rubbed 
over and slightly beyond the area of the title. 

5. With a pledget of cotton wool, greased 
by being rubbed along the forehead or hair, 
a piece of gold is lifted and lightly pressed 
all along the title area. The letter's will 
show through. 

6. The type is adequately heated and 
pressed into position. 

7. The gold rubber is used. 

8. Benzine removes any trace of grease. 

A third method is possible with iransfer 

gold —the tissue-backed kind as used by 
painters and gilders, This can be handled 
somewhat like foil and cut with the 
adhering tissue into pieces. The order of 
the process is as follows;— 

1. The leather is powdered. 

2. The transfer gold, tissue side uppermost 
of course, is placed in position—no grease 
is necessary. 

3. The heated type is applied to the tissue 
backing. When the tissue is lifted, the title 
is left. The tissue with the adhering gold 
is now the gold rubber and is stored. 

The disadvauiage of using transfer gold is 
that one cannot be sine of getting a certain 
desired position because the tissue backing 
hides the surface of the leather. However, 
it has its uses. 

Sliort lines across the back arc put in 
with a tool known as a pallet (Plate XLI, 
Fig, 131). Where lines have to be put in 
using a fillet (Plate XLt, Fig. 132), 
these are first blinded in, using a pointed 
folder. Glair and grease are applied to the 
line area, and the iillet is heated and applied. 
This may sound easy, but it is not at all 
simple to accomplish. 

I make no mention of building up an 
all-over design for a book front. Not many 
will attempt it. Fuller directions can be 
read in Bookbinding and the Care of Books, 
by Douglas Cockcrill, published by Pitmans. 
This book is more concerned with what can 
be done by children and in school. 

Obtaining exiierience.—This leads up to 
the most important point I wish to make in 


this chapter. It is absolutely essential for 
every ambitious student to get into touch 
with practical craftsmen. Gold tooling must 
be leai'iied by observation. Perhaps William 
Shakespeare had gold tooling in mind when he 
wrote—“Experience is a dear school ...” 

In most parts of the country there will 
be a teachers' class on bookbinding at a 
technical college or art and craft school, 
or a class wisely organised by the teachers 
themselves. With every confidence I recom¬ 
mend the summer schools organised by the 
Educational Handwork Association at Scar¬ 
borough, Aberystwyth and Bournemouth. 
Other associations arrange similar schools, 
though I have had no personal contact 
with them. At any of these schools, a 
month’s intensive training gives a splendid 
foundation on which to build. 

The master of any craft knows that he 
cannot learn a craft completely in a month, 
however hard he works. Learning requires 
a spread —thirty days' work had better 
be done in thirty weeks than in thirty 
consecutive dtays—but in right and willing 
hands, both of tutor and students, a tre¬ 
mendous amount of really valuable work 
can be done in a month of about 5J hours 
a day of practical work. Add to this the 
time spent in reading, in discussions in the 
bus during rides to and from the hostels, 
and at meal times, and it will be realised that 
little time is left except for one's praycr-S 
and sleep. 

Where a class has been formed locally, it 
had best have some definite aim in mind. 
Have a goal, and what better than to 
prepare for an e.xamination? Teachers like 
winning certificates. They certainly are a 
hallmark. He who is depending on the 
qualification obtained at the end of his 
probationary year is in a parlous stale when 
up against someone armed with a number 
of other qualifications won after planned 
courses of study, It is well to crystallize 
one’s knowledge in the form of a certificate. 
I know of none better for teachers than 
those to be sought for from the Educational 
Handwork Association, The certificates are 
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Plate XX II 



). Glued Fancy Attached to White 
7, Hopping Book on Head 
Q. Hatiicino I'oredgk ron Cutting 


2(5. Folding Zigzag ENDi'Aciiit.s 
28, I-Ioppihg Book on Back 

30, Front Board being BhouciHt ui> to the 
JFarics on the Outside of the Endpapers 
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3t. Putting Book and Boards into Press 32- Feeling the Book in the Press 

33, Book in Press and Partly Cut 34. Squaring Head 

35, Book in Press with Back towards Binder 36. Gluing Book Back 
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Fingers Representing two Contiguous 
Sections 

Rounding—Using a Board 
Placing Backing Boards 
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Difficulty in Opening Finger if Excess of 
Glue on Knuckle—Same with a Seftion 
Rounding—Using a Hammer 
Backing—Down and Out Blow 

































Plate XXV 



43 - 

Rounding—Using a Hammer 

44 - 

Cutting Head and Tail 

AFTEn Backing and 

45 ' 

Inserting Sandwich in the Press 

Packing 


47 ' 

Edge Sprinkling—Using Press Pin 

46. 

Whole Colouring of Foredge 


48. 

Edge Sprinkling—Using 

Finger Brush 
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PlATB XXVI 











Puirji XXVII 



5 $. SucoND Stage or Cutting Out Cloth for 56. A Shears is Run Ar.noss the Crease made 
Covering—the near Edges Coinciding, in Fig. 4,j. 

THE Cloth is Folded erosi the Nip made 58. Placing Stiffener 
IN Fig, 43 60. Stiffener found out of Place 

57. Gluing Cloth 
59. Cloth deing Brought Over 
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Plate XXVTII 



Ct. CorNKKS JIlTRED 
63, Cornrhs in Lidhahy Binding 
05. Turning in Foredge 


62. Another Method of Treating Corners 
64. Finished Corner in Lidrary Binding 
66. Nipping Down Corners 
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Plate XXIX 



The marks'X" 
dnd’Oon the in¬ 
side oh hhc 
hoardt corres(}ond 
\with simtlaf 
marUs on the 
outside ot the 
end ■ |3ers 
oh the book. 


SccticnC 


5ecHonD 



I This board, 
^ seen fo-onv 
thewron^ jld«, 
shows at the 
bottom how 
a corner is 
placed and 
turned In 


ut Q (j bt A 

- ^.-g me 

o O ^ ^ 
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C ^ c 

•V O I' ’O 
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Section B 


Section F 


Making a Half-bound Case. 
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Plato XXX 



Q7, Folding Cloth over Case Head 68. Blind Tooling 

09. Gluing Endpaper Preparatory to Closing 70. Closing Down 

Down <72. Split Boards—Folding Waste over Tapes 

71, Paper Sizes—Whole, Half, Quarto, 

Octavo 
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73 ' Split Boards—Tearing oft Waste of 74. Split Boards—Shaping Flap 

Stiffener 76. Split Boards—Folding Stiffener 

75, Split Boards—Gluing Flap, First Stage 78. Split Boards—Gluing Flap, Second Stage 
77. Split Boards—Splits Shown 
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70 - Split Bo\hds —Gluing FliVP, Third SrAm 

Glued Flap in 

83. Split Boards-Showing French Joint (A) 


80. Split Boards—Gluing Split 
82. Split Boards—Setting Squares 
84. Split Boards—Stipfener to Size 
Boards 








Plate XXXIII 



85. Split Boards—Slitting Stiffener at Head 86. Split Boards—Stiffener to Size of Book 
AND Tail 88. Split Boards—Cloth Brought Rounit 

87. Split Boards—Gt.ijkd Cloth Brouoht Back 

Round Stiffener 90. Split Boards—Cloth Turned In 

89. Split Boards—Turning at Head or Tail 
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Pl.ATU XXXIV 







J 



91. Split Boards—^Insuring Contact at Head and Tail 

92. Split Boards—Rubbing Cloth into French Joint 
93 ' Path of Threading in Sewing "Two-on" 

04. Sewing in Flexible Binding 









ruYTK XXXV 



95. iBnoK Rack in Flexibi-e Binding—Tail 
Panel Longest 
97. Sewing Key and Cord 
99. Getting Right Lenotii op Cord 


g6 . Marking Out Back for Flexible Binding 
g8 . Method of Holding Key and Cord 
100. Second Stage tn Placing the Key 


F—VOL. ni-s 
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PlJlTB XXXVI 




lor- Third Stage in Placing Key 
103 ' Using Band Nii»pers 
105, Millboards when Dry,—Concavity Pv 
aggrrated 


102. Cords to be Moved into Line with the 
Marks on the Book Back 
104. Lined MiLLDOAnn set up to Dry 
T06. Millboards Marked Out 
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Plate XXXVH 



107. V-SHAPED Grooves at Back Bdces of 
Boards to Take the Cords 
109. Soft Cord or Cotton Tape put Round 
Book 

HI. Silks Drawn Through Below Kettle 
Stitch Cut as Par as Knot 


108. Lacing in the Pointed Cords 
HO. Book Back Flattf.hed ahd Tare Drawn 
Tightly 

ri2. One Silk Drawn Round T-Ttad Band 
Lining and Through Kettle Stitch 
CUT A Second Time 
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I’l.ATK XXXV MI 



117 


■> 7 . M.rHOD or Hold,»c. “<>- 
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7A: SoS'‘bZo''Z,°^ 

ii8 . Lbatueu Paring to the Right 


Plate XXXIX 



no. Leather Paring to the Left 120, Paring J.eatuer at the PIead 

121 Pasted Leather Folded and Lett to 122. 'IVing up Leather Covered Book 

124. Cords or Tapes reing Laced Round 
123, Special Boards Used in Final Stage of the Book 

Tying Up 
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Platti XL 



125. Leather Overlapping at the Cohheks 
127. A AND B Kemoved Allowing C and S> 
TO Meev 

129, Setting Up Type 


12G. Slanting Cut made Through Both 
Leathers 

128. Maimcing Out an Even Margin on the 
Leather inside the Boards, using 
Spring Dividers 
130. Titling Book Back 
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Plate XLI 



131. One Method of Using the Pallet 


132. Method of Using Fillet 


granled by experts' and, not being lightly 
won, arc of value, 

Hard working, gifted students at the 
summer schools can get an advanced 
certificate in a month and do so with credit 
or distinction, These, however, arc generally 
those who look the subject during training, 
or are masters of another craft. It can, 
liowevcr, I think, be safely said, that a good 
earnest student can get an advanced 
certificate in a month. 

The Educational Handwork Association's 
syllabuses in elementary book crafts and 
bookbinding arc included by kind permission 
of that body (see page 83). 


SUa&ESTED SCHEME IN BOOK¬ 
BINDING PROPER FOR SENIOR PUPILS 

If all children were equally gifted our 
eight plus, nine plus, and ten plus schemes 
would be completed in the junior school 
and bookbinding proper would commence 
Avhen these children came into the senior 
school. 


As a matter of fact, many children in the 
.senior school will still have to continue with 
the junior schemes, as the following scheme, 
especially if using printed books, would lead 
to destruction of the book and no progress 
for the child. 

The following processes will enter into 
the senior scheme and arc given in their 
proper order:— 

1. PiiUiug .—Taking usundcr, if a book 
is already bound, or Folding if, as advised, 
8vo. cartridge paper is used for tlie first 
few books (Plate V, Fig. i), 

2. KnocHug-doii'ii .—Removing the bend 
at the back of the sections or making 
caitridgc [lii-pcr thinner at Ihc joint (Plate V, 
Figs, 3 and 4). 

3. Gnnyding .—If necessary, the general 
rule is—"Inside, outside, outside, inside," 

4. Marking-iip.—For sewing, using old 
holes if possible, to avoid further mutilation 
(Plate V, Fig. 5). 

5. Sewing .—Mainly on tapes and "all- 
along" (Plate XIX, Figs, 8 and g). In the 
third year the encyclopaedia type of book 
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may be done “ two-onon cords (Plate 
XXXIV, Fig. 93). 

6, Attaching endpapen.-^"TY^^(i^ on” in 
the first year (Plate XXI, Fig. 22). Zigzag 
method should not be attempted before the 
second or third year (Plate XXI, Figs. 23 
and 24; Plate XXII, Figs, 25 and 26). In 
the third year, a cloth joint might be 
attempted. 

7, /of-t-dge.—Preparing for cutting 
(Plate XXII. Fig. 29). 

8, Cutting XXII, Fig. 30: 

Plate XXIII, Figs, 3i“33)- 

9, Squaring head and iail .—On opposite 
sides (Plate XXIII, Fig, 34 )' 

10, CtiUing head and (Plate XXIII, 
35 ). 

11, Gluing bach .—(Plate XXIII, Fig. 36; 
Plate XXIV, Figs. 37 and 38). 

12, (Plate XXIV, Figs. 39 
and 40). 

13, . 0 rt£/ii;ig,—'(Plate XXIV, Figs. 40-42; 
Plate XXV, Fig, 43), 

It may be necessary, owing to imduc 
swelling of the back, to work in the following 
order:—8, 9, ii, 12, 13, packing. 10 (Plate 

XXV, Figs. 44 and 45), 

14, Cohitring Whole or sprinkled: 
burnishing (Plate XXV, Figs, 46-48). 

15, Marking and cidfijfg fioards.—(Plate 

XXVI, Figs, 49-51), 

16, Ciitliug slijfcner.~C\it stiffener the 
length of the boards and the width of the 
back of the book, 

17, Cutting cloth ,—Right across the piece 
(Plate XXVI, Figs. 52-54; Plate XXVII, 
Figs. 55 and 56). 


18. Gluing cloth. —(Plate XXVII, Fig. 

57 ) ' 

19. Laying'on (Plate XXVII, P'ig. 

58) . 

20. Laying'On stiffener. —(Plate XXVII, 

Fig. 58)* 

21. Cloth brought over. —(Plate XXVII, 

Fig. 59)- 

22. Removing hook. —(Plate XXVII, Fig, 
60]. 

23. corners. — (Plate XXVIII, 
Fig.s. 6t and 62). 

24. Turning-in cloth. — (Plate XXVIII, 
Figs. 63-66: Plate XXX, Fig, 67), The 
case is now completed. 

25. Design on case. —Blind tooling (Plate 
XXX, Fig. 68). Indian Ink, Poster Colorrr 
(Plate XX, Fig. 14, and Class Picture No 123 
in the Portfolio), 

26. Titling—With pen or brush, 

27. Closing domi.~lThtG XXX, Figs, 69 
and 70). 

28. Nipping. 

At the risk of becoming tiresome, I would 
again repeat that the aim of all craflwork 
should be the production of a fine piece of 
work in a fine way; the creation of a real, 
live pride in craftsmanship; the realisation 
and teaching of the fact that great craftsmen 
help to make a great nation even greater. 

He who knows every Eastern dialect, or 
who can confound Epstein, but cannot put 
a hinge on the garden gate or a rubber heel 
on his boot is probably not as useful a citizen 
as our cobblers or coopers, tinsmiths or 
typists, painters or plumbers, sign-writers 
or sailors, moulders or masons. 


m 

a® 
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E.H.A. EXAMINATIONS BOARD GENERAL 
ELEMENTARY BOOK CRAFTS 


SYLLABUS OP WORK 

This Course is intended as a preliminary 
to latei’ specialisation in one of the branches 
of Book Crafts, viz,: Bookbinding, Letter¬ 
press Printing, or Book liliistration, ^Yhat- 
ever be the course ultimately followed, it 
is regarded as essential that no teacher of 
any branch of the Book Crafts should fail 
to make a study of the elements of all the 
activities which make up the group of crafts 
which is known by that name. 

Teachers who may not have the oppor¬ 
tunity to do advanced work in any branch 
will find in thi,s Course a useful group of 
related activities appropriate to the needs 
of children of school age. 

Although the Course includes several 
different types of work, they should all be 
regax'dcd as constructive or decorative pro¬ 
cesses directed to the one end—the making 
and decoration of written or printed records, 
i.e., the Book Crafts as a whole. 

While sound workmanship and a thorough 
grasp of even the simplest technique arc 
essential to success in this as in all crafts, 
students will hardly need to be reminded 
of the equal importance of the development 
of sound standards of taste in matters of 
selection and design. They are strongly 
urged either to precede or to follow this 
Course by the general Course of Art for 
Schools, 

Oeitidcates of Competency in Elementary 
Book Crafts vi'ill be granted for success in 
both (a) an approved course of preparation, 
and (b) an examination as outlined below. 
To be qualified to sit for the examination 
each candidate must be certified as having 
completed a satisfactory course covering 
the syllabus. 


To satisfy the Examiner it will be neces- 
saiy to gain credit in each of the following 
sections; (a) Course Work, (A) Theory, and 
(c) Practical Test. 

Tile Theory Paper [Three Flours) will con- 
.sist of questions designed to test the candi¬ 
date's knowledge of {a) Tlie technique of 
the craft. (A) Tlic equipment and materials 
used, their correct spccilications for ordering, 
their maintenance and storage, (c) The 
framing of simple schemes of work in 
Elementary Book Crafts, (^) The manage¬ 
ment of large and small groups of pupils 
engaged in practising the craft. 

The Practical Test (Fof/r Hoiirs) will be 
designed to test the candidate’s ability to 
c.xccute various essential processes included 
in the course, and may contain opportunities 
for the expression of individual taste in 
design and decoration, 

Course of Work,—Although for conveni¬ 
ence in setting out the syllabus, constructive 
work, IctLcriiig and the various decorative 
processes arc mentioned separately, it should 
be clearly understood that from the earliest 
stages each of these processes should be 
considered in its due relationship to the 
finished article. Thus, proficiency in lettering 
and decorative processes should proceed 
side by side with the mastery of construc¬ 
tional work. Whenever they may be appro¬ 
priate, lettering and decoration should be 
included in the finished product at every 
stage of the course. 

Constnictioiial Work.— 

Note .—The use of strong manilla papers 
of subdued tints is suggested for constructive 
work where no caidbo;\rd is used, as in 
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envelopes, folders, etc. For cover papers to 
be used over cardboard the free use of pastel 
papers, decorated with restraint and due 
exercise of taste by the pupil is to be pre¬ 
ferred to the too free use of ready printed 
patterned papers. While some knowledge 
of these is expected, their extensive nse in 
schools is handicapped by the cost of most 
of the more tasteful patterns. Suitable 
papers may also be obtained from wall-paper 
pattern books, but here again the greatest 
restraint and discrimination in selection 
should be exercised. The use of papers in 
which leather, canvas, etc,, are deliberately 
imitated should be avoided. Nat only are 
they usually less attractive to young children, 
but they offer little scope for the highly 
educational activities of design and decora¬ 
tion; moreover the use of counterfeits should 
be discouraged in all sound craftworlc. 

(The following activities are not neces¬ 
sarily shown in the order in which they 
would be introduced in a scheme of work.) 

1. The making of envelopes, folders, 
pockets, etc,, from manilla paper, without 
using cardboard or cloth. The principle of 
obtaining the 3i2e and development of the 
finished article by direct folding of the sheet 
of stock size, rather than the geometrical 
setting out of arbitrarily chosen sizes, should 
be duly observed, 

2. The mounting of small pictures, calen¬ 
dars, and labels, witJi due regard both to 
the technique of clean mounting and to the 
position of the article upon the mount. 
Double and triple mounting to show borders. 

3. Edge binding with cloth of ready-cut 
cards, and later of cards cut to size by the 
student, for loose-leaf covers, calendar backs, 
blotters, etc. Surface covering with plain 
and decorated papers. 

4. The further manipulation of cloth in 
hingeing, cloth covered corners, blotter 
corners, portfolio flaps, etc. 

5. The various methods of "binding” 
loose-leaf books, e.g., cords, rings, screw- 
binders. Types of loose-leaf fitments prac¬ 
ticable for school use, The use of the 


perforating and eyelet punch; the closing 
of eyelets. The making of various types of 
loose-leaf books, including albums with 
"stubs” and other special arrangements for 
holding mounted pictures, cuttings, stamps, 
etc. 

6 . Simple methods of folding sheets to 
form pages. The meaning of folio, 4to, 8vo, 
i6mo. Common commercial sizes of paper 
sheets. 

*j. The making of single-section "books,” 
from the Christmas card or programme folded 
folio with stiff paper cover tied with ribbon 
or cord, to the i6mo notebook or album with 
board cover, half bound with cloth back 
and paper covered sides. 

8. The making of quarter-bound and half- 
bound "cases,” to be used as looscleaf 
binders. 

9. The recovering by "casing” of a book 
of which the sewing is intact. 

Decorative Processes.— 

1. Stick printing of borders, corners, 
ccntre-pieccs and all-over patterns, in one, 
two or more colours, using one or more 
units, (rt) Using plain sticks of simple 
geometrical outline, squares, circles, etc. 
(6) Using more elaborate units formed by 
filing or cutting the sticks, (c) Using "lino 
stamps” on which units of more free but 
still very simple design arc cut by the 
student. The use of the foregoing in 
the decoration of finished articles and in the 
preparation of pat ternccl cover and endpapers. 

2. The use of very simple lino cuts for 
the printing of labels for initials, numbers, 
monograms, symbols, etc. 

3. The decoration of cover Eind endpapers 
by the use of paste colour, decorated by 
brush marks, combing, or dry stamping. 
The making of stick-printed pEitterns on a 
paste-coloured ground. 

4. The making and use of very simple 
stencils in decorating articles produced 
during the course. 

Lettering.—The use of the broad pen in 
straightforward Roman lettering (upper and 
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lowei' cases) applied to the titling of books, 
the writing of owners' names on articles 
produced during the course, the lettering 
of labels, invitations, headings, etc. 


CILOSSARY 

This glossary does not include all the 

terras used \\\ bookbinduxg, bwt only U\c>se 

likely to be met with in school work. 

ALBUMEN-—White of egg, used in gold 
tooling, May be bought in dried form. 

ALL-ALONG,—Style of sewing where a 
thread runs the whole Icngtii of each 
section. See TWO-ON. 

BACKING.—TJie process wherein the backs 
of the sections arc turned to citlier side of 
the middle of the back to form shoulders, 
against which the boards of the book may 
come to rest {Plate XXIV, Pigs. 39-42 
and Plate XXV, Fig. 43). 

BACKING BOARDS.—The .sloping and 
bevelled boards used in backing (Plate 
XXV, Figs. 41-43). 

BAND NIPPERS,—Niclccllcd, broad nosed 
pliers used in straightening the bands 
and leather into closer contact (Plate 
XXXVI, Fig. 103), 

BANDS.—The raised cords upon which the 
sections arc sewn in flexible binding 
(Plate XXXV, Fig, 97). 

BLIND TOOLING.—Impressions made with 
the aid of a bone folder, etc., upon a cloth 
still damp or upon leather (Plate XXX, 

Fig. 68). 

BLOCKING POWDER.—A fine powder 
(powdered slicllac) used lo make foil or 
gold stick to Lire cover. 

BOARD BAPllRS,—'L'hc sheets ot Che end¬ 
papers. which arc finally stuck on to the 
boards (Plate XXX, Figs. 6 q and 70). 

BODKIN.—A tapered awl used to make, 
in the millboard, the holes through which 
the slips are laced (Plate XXXVII, Fig. 
108). 


BURNISHER.—A tool of brass, agate, or 
bloodstone used in burnishing (Plate 
XXXVIII. Fig. 114). 

CASED BOOK.—One, which after sewing, 
has its slips (tapes or cords) and mull 
gliied to the boards of a case (Plate XXX, 
Figs. 69 and 70). 

COLLATING.—Checking the order and 
arrangement of the sections before sewing, 

CORD.—Hempen cord of loyig fibre, used as 
bands (Plate XXXV, Figs. 97-100 and 
Plate XXXVI, Fig, loi). 

CUTTING BOARDS.—Those placed each 
side of the book before insertion in the 
lying pmss for ploughing of the edges 
(Plate XXII, Fig. 30), 

CUTITNG-IN BOARDS,—The boards arc 
attached to the book before the cutting 
of the edges is carried out (Plate XXXYII, 
Figs. 109 and no). 

CUTTING PRESS.—^The long cheeked 
timbers wherein the book is tightly 
screwed for cutting, backing, etc. (Plate 
V, Fig. 2). 

ENDPAPERS.—The papers, plain or orna¬ 
mental, before and after the book proper 
and next to the boards. 

FILLET.—A handled revolving circle of 
brass used in putting lines of gold on the 
cover (Plate XLI. Fig. 132). 

FINISHING.—Includes all the processes 
after FORWARDING. 

FINISHING PRESS.—Somewhat similar 
to the cutting press, but with one 
side specially shaped for the finishing 
pracesscs (Plate XXXVIII, Fig. 113), 

FLEXIBLE BINDING.—Type of sewing 
wherein the thread goes completely round 
Uvi cords, vcsultiug in raised bands— 
used in leather binding (Plate XXXV, 
Fig- 95 )- 

FOIL.—Preparations, some with celluloid 
base, of gold and other colours, used in 
titling. Much more easily handled than 

gold. 
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FOLDER,—A thin tool of bone, etc., used KETfLE STITCH—The little chain of 


in sc\^cral processes (Plate V. Fig. i). 

FOLIO.—A sheet folded to make two leaves 
or four pages (Plate V. Fig. 6). 

FOREDGE.—The front edge of a book, 
section or leaf, 

FORWARDING.—Includes all the pro¬ 
cesses, except headbanding, between sew¬ 
ing and finishing. 

GATHERING.—Picking up the sections of 
a book from piles on a table. 

GLAIR,—Beatcn-iip white of egg, used in 
(i) ill the fini.shing process to make the 
gold adhere to the cloth or leather 
covering; (2) in edge gilding. 

GLUING-UP.—Applying glue to the back 
of the book, previous to rounding and 
backing (Plate XXIII, Fig. 36). 

GOUGE.—A handled arc, usually of brass, 
used in putting designs in gold on covers. 

GROOVES.—The shoulders made on the 
back of the book in the process of liacking. 

HALF BOUND,—A book, whose back and 
corners are covered with leather or cloth 
and whose inlays on tlie [)oards are of 
cloth or paper (Plate XXIX). 

HEAD.—^The top of the sections. 

HEADBAND,—An ornamental and useful 
string or band worked at tlic head and 
tail of the back—usual only in the best 
work in leather (Plate XXXVII, Figs, in 
and 112). 

HEADCAP.—The part of the leather drawn 
up and over the headbands. 

HINGE,—The backs of the sections. 

HOPPING,—Loosely holding the sections, 
sewn or unsown, and tapping them on the 
bench to even the back or head (Plate 
XXII, Figs, 27 and 28), 

JOINTS, —I. The space between the boards 
and the shoulder (Plate XXXIV, Fig. 92). 

2. The shoulder made in backing (Plate 
XXIV, Fig. 41), 

3. Pieces of cloth or leather intended 
to make the endpapers stronger in the 
hinges. 


catch stitching at the head and tail of 
tlio back. 

KNOCKING-DOWN IRON.—A slab of iron 
used in knocking-out the shoulders on a 
"pulled” book or in riveting the slips in a 
flexible binding (Plate V, Figs, 3 and 4). 

LACING-IN.-—^'fhe threading of the slips 
thi'ough liolos in the millboards (Plate 
XXXVII, Fig. 108). 

LIBRARY BINDING.—Split boards (Plate 
XXXI, Fig. 77); leather cover on back; 
French joint (Plate XXXIV, Fig. 92), 

LYING PRESS,—Strong wooden screw 
l)rcss—one side used for ploughing only 
and the other side for backing or finishing 
(Plate V, Fig. 2). 

MARBLING.—^'fhe colouring of endpapers 
or book edges liy taking up the oil colours 
floating on a size solution (Plate XIX, 
Fig. 12, and Plate VII), 

MARKING-UP.—Drawing lines across a 
book indicating the position of tlie tapes, 
cords, or saw cuts (Plate V, Fig. 3), 

MILLBOARD.—A specially strong dark 
board made from naval cordage, used 
where strength and durability arc a 
consideration. 

MOROCCO.—A goatskin leather much used 
in binding. 

MULL.—A cloth (muslin) of open texture, 
glued along and over the back of the book 
and to the boards—WARP (the stronger 
thread) across the back, 

OCTAVO.—A sheet so folded that it makes 
eight leaves. 

OVERCASTING.—A method of .sewing single 
pages or torn sections, 

PALLET.—A brass tool used to inscribe 
lines across a book back (Plate XLI, Fig, 

131)- 

PARING KNIFE,—The knife used to thin 
the edges of the leather (Plate XXXVIII, 
Fig. tt8 and Plate XXXIX, Figs, iig 

and 120). 
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PIN.—An iron lever used to turn the 
screws of the lying press. 

PLOUGH,—A device for holding a double- 
edged knife in cutting the book edges or 
millboard. 

PULLING,—The taking asunder of a book 
already bound. 

QUARTO.—A sheet folded so as to form 4 
pages or 8 leaves, 

ROLL,—A brass, revolving disc whose edge 
has a decorative pattern used in finishing 
books, 

SAWlNG-IN.—Making of saw Hnes each 
side of tapes, under bands or for the 
kettle stitch (Plate V, Fig. 5). 

SECTION.—A folded printed sheet. 

SIGNATURE.“Thc letter, letters, figure, 
figures, appearing at the bottom of the first 
page of each section, J, V, and W arc 
omitted. 

SLIPS.—The frayed-out bands. 

SPLIT BOARDS .—A type of binding where 
the tapes, etc., are glued between two 
boards (Plate XXX, Fig. 72; Plate XXXI, 
Figs, 73-78; Plate XXXII, Figs. 79-84; 
Plate XXXIir, Figs. 85-go; Plate XXXIV, 
Figs, gi and 92). 


SQUARE.—A projecting part of the boards 
of a book (Plate XXXII, Fig. 82). 

STIFFENER.—The paper strip lining the 
cloth covering the bade of the book (Plate 
XXVII, Fig. 58). 

TAIL.'—The end of the book opposite to 
the head or the bottom of the sections, 

TAPE.—The braid on which the books arc 
sewn in some types of binding (Plate XIX, 
Fig- 9 )- 

TRIMMING.—Cutting the edges of those 
sections which project most. 

TUB.—The stand on which the lying press 
stands (Plate V, Fig. 2). 

TYPE HOLDER.—A device for holding a 
single line of type (Plate XL, Figs, 129 
and 130). 

TWO-ON .—A method of sewing where one 
length of thread attaches two sections to 
the cords or tapes (Plato XXXIV, Fig, 93), 

UNCUT,—If a book is left as sewn, with its 
edges not ploughed or trimmed, it is said 
to be uncut. 

WEAVERS' KNOT.—The tying usually 
used in attadiing a new lengtli of thread. 

WHOLE BINDING.-—Completely covering 
the back and sides of a book in leather or 
in cloth—not mixing the two, 




SKETCHING OUT OF DOORS 


No form of Drawing is so fascinating to Children as Sketching out of Doors It 
one of the very best Personal Hobbies that a Teacher can enjoy. 

Sketching Clubs arc Valuable Activities in Senior Schools, 
















I. WHAT IS SKETCHINaP 



Sketching is the free and entertaining ai't 
of recording impressions on paper. There 
are many different mediums with which lo 
work—pencil, pen and ink, and water colour 
being the three dealt with in the following 
chapters. There are also many different 
ways of approach. This is perliaps one of 
the chief joys of sketching, It is an individual 
art. No two persons see the same view in 
the same way, and in sketching they are not 
compelled to use cither the same materials 
or the same method of expression. 

A mistalcen idea entertained by some 
people is that the only things worth sketching 
are such pretty things as old thatched cot¬ 
tages. This is quite wrong. Pretty things 
are all very well, but you can find suitable 
subjects for sketching wherever you go: that 
is, if you know how to look for them. 

When you go out sketching, keep your 
mind and eyes wide open. Take notice of 
anything that appeals to you, even it if hap¬ 
pens to be a rubbish heap, It is great fun 
making sketches of tlie supposedly ugly 
things, such as gas works or factories, in 
order to find out how much hidden beauty 
they possess. There is no need to go hunting 
about for well-known beauty spots. If you 
keep your eyes open for effects of light and 
shade, interesting groups and colour, you 
will find how true this is. Beauty is to be 
found in the most queer and unlikely places. 
Make a habit of looking for some sort of 
beauty in all things. 


What you sketch does not matter. The 
subject is unimportant. But it does matter 
that you should get feeling into your sketch, 
even if it consists only of a few swiftly 
drawn lines. Look for, and try to express, 
impressions. There is no sense in making 
carefully finished sketches if they lack feel¬ 
ing: photographs would be better and they 
would save time and trouble! Do see that 
you get feeling in your sketches. For example, 
in my possession is a sketch made some time 
ago of a scene on a marsh. It is not very 
well drawn nncl did not take long to do, it 
is true, but the artist felt and recorded the 
lonely, misty atmosphere of those marshes 
and to this day one is irnpressed with the 
feeling of loneliness, 

Sometimes it will be the colour that im¬ 
presses you most—the fresh green of spring 
or the warm grey of town buildings—at other 
times it may be a windswept sky, the tower¬ 
ing majesty of a cliff, or the deep, cool shade 
beneath some trees. These are some of the 
things to feel and express in your sketches. 
Excellent work and technique alone will 
never make successful sketches. 

Some of you are fortiinaLe enough to live 
in the country, or at the seaside. All around 
you are to be found subjects for sketching. 
Your choice is almost unlimited. Others of 
you live in towns and cities. You will prob¬ 
ably think that sketching is out of the ques¬ 
tion for you. Do not be so pessimistic, Most 
towns have parks filled with all sorts of 
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interesting things to sketch, such as trees, 
lakes, shady paths and tea kioslcs. And gar¬ 
dens, even small back-gardens, make good 
hunting grounds for sketching, if you know 
how to hunt. 

When you are sketching out of doors, it 
is important that you should be able to work 
in comfort. For instance, if the sun is 
shining, yon will find it more convenient to 
sit in a shady place, otherwise, the sun will 
make a glare on your paper and dry your 
colours too quickly. If the weather is at all 
threatening, do not forget to provide your¬ 
self with a hat and coat, You will find it 
more comfortable to have a stool to sit on. 
It is quite possible to work comfortably 
under cover in bad weather, Many interest¬ 
ing sketches can be made of views seen 


through the open door of a barn or from 
under a sheltci’ of any kind. 

There is always a fine sense of adventure 
in sketching, due to the unusual places in 
wliich you will often find it necessary to 
work. You need to go out prepared to meet 
with all sorts of out of the way things, from 
beauty in unexpected places to sudden 
showers of rain and boards warning you that 
"Trespassers will be prosecuted” stuck up 
in just the very places from which the best 
sketches can be made. 

Before you begin to make sketches it is 
essential to practice with your materials just 
as you would learn to use the tools and 
materials before starting a new craft. The 
next cliapter is concerned with experiment¬ 
ing with, pencils, pens and water colours, 


n. MATERIALS, PRACTICE WORK AND PERSPECTIVE 



The most simple medium to use for sketch¬ 
ing is the pencil. Apart from its use as a 
solo medium, it can be used to put in the 
faint foundation lines of both pen and water 
colour sketches. It is capable of producing 
monoclirome shading and lines of var5diig 
tones. 

The only materials needed for pencil 
sketching are an H.B, pencil—^with a metal 
cap to protect tlie point when not in use— 
and a sketch book of cartridge paper. 

Sharpen the pencil to a point {Fig. lA) 
and rub it down on a piece of spare paper, 
Fig, iB, Use the flat edge of the point for 
drawing wide lines and siiading (Fig. iC) 


and the shai'p edge of the point for drawing 
details and fine lines. Fig. iD. 

Practise holding your sketch book at 
arm’s length, resting on your knees and 
sloping at an angle of about 45°. It is quite 
possible that at times you will want to 
sketch standing. Then you will find it most 
convenient to hold your sketch book so that 
it rests in the crook of your arm. 

Hold the pencil, not too tightly, so that 
the end of it rests against the palm of your 
hand, Fig. lE. When you are drawing, 
move your arm freely and from the shoulder, 
Now for some practice. First of all, 
try drawing all kinds of lines in different 
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Tig. I, Preparing the Pencil 

A, Sharpen pencil lo point. 

Q. Hub pencil down. 

Cl Use Dal edge of point lot shading and wldo linos i 

D, Uso sharp edge of point for finu linos, 

El Hold ponoll comfortably, woik with frcedoiiii 

directions; such us lines drawn horizontally, 
vertically and diagonally, PI. I. Try drawing 
them as straight as you can. The vertical 
lines will need more careful drawing than 
the horizontal ones, The diagonal lines run¬ 
ning down from left to right will not be so 
easy to draw straight as those running up 
to the right. - 

The horizontal lines can be used to 
emphasise a feeling of rest. These horizontal 
lines are to be seen on marshlands and flat 
country and on sheets of water. Vertical 
lines are suggestive of support aud strength 
as seen in such things as tree-trunks, pillars 
and the edge lines of towering cliffs. 

Then draw another series of lines, trying 
this time to get feeling into them, such as 
softness, hardness, unevenness, and wavl- 
ness, PI, I, Different kinds of lines such as 
these can be used to express the edges of 
objects, like the hard edges of pieces of 
wood and iron, the broken edges of stone 


and brickwork, the soft, fluffy edges of a 
cloud and the irregular undulating lines of 
landscape, 

It is good practice to draw circular shapes, 
PI, I, There are many objects containing 
circles, or parts of circles and ovals, such as 
cart wheels, oast houses, window and door 
heads and water butts. Curves convey a 
feeling of life and movement, as can be seen 
in the lines of growing plants and trees and 
winclsw'ept skies. 

Next, you can practise making shading of 
different tones. Draw several squares about 
an inch in height and width. Pill them with 
shading built up with vigorously drawn 
pencil strokes and evenly graduated from 
light to dark, PJ, Iln. The tones will corres¬ 
pond with the highest lights and darkest 
shadows likely to be required in a sketch. 
Do not work over the shading in a laborious 
manner, but strive to make it as even as 
possible and crisp. If little flicks of white 
paper show through occasionally, leave them, 
'Ihey will add life and sparkle to the shading. 

Finally, try representing the surface of 
different objects, such as brick walls, tiled 
roofs, wooden fences, haystacks, stone walls, 
and hedges, PI, 11b. It is important that 
you should be able to do this. After all, 
water must look like water, and not like 
anything else in your sketches. Try to 
express the difference in texture between 
such surfaces as those of still water, rough- 
hewn stone, beach and running water. Do 
not scribble the textures carelessly, but use 
vigorous, well-chosen pencil marks. If you 
can see such objects as roofs, walls and fences 
through your window, it will be very help¬ 
ful to study them and make quick pencil 
notes of them. 

When you have found out what you can 
do with your pencil, it will be a good idea 
to practise sketching natural objects such 
as leaves, twigs and flowers. You will be 
able to make use of your knowledge of line, 
tone and texture. 

Study the objects carefully before begin¬ 
ning to draw. Examine them with half- 
closed eyes. Try to see them as whole 





Plate I 

E:tpDrlmonlr.t linos drawn In pencil. Slralghl lines, irregular lines and cuivcd lines. 
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shapes, Notice their main lines, the dis¬ 
position of the tone shapes. If you are 
sketching a spray of leaves, notice the way 
in which the leaves spring out from the 
stem, the characteristic shapes of the leaves 
and the Avay in which some of them are 
foreshortened as they project towards you. 

\Vhen you have made quite sure of what 
you have to represent on paper, begin by 
very lightly suggesting the limits of the 
coming work by means of hardly-seen pencil 
marks, such as the highest and lowest points 
and the greatest width. Next, roughly and 
faintly put in the main lines and divisions, 
The shadows must be considered next, Put 
in the textures to suggest the difference in 
surface between the roughish stems and 
smootliish leaves. Use the direction of lines, 
employed to build up tones and textures, 
to express the changes in direction of the 
planes. Finally, very carefully consider the 
edge-lines. The edge-lines of light masses 
against dark must be strengthened, while 
those of dark masses against dark must not 
be emphasised. It is usually necessary to 
make near edges stronger than far edges 
according to their distance from you. On 
the stem,?, the edges should be "lost" as 
much as possible to give a feeling of round¬ 
ness. 

Do not use a rubber 1 Train yourself to 
think out carefully what you want to draw, 
to put it down on paper correctly ancl then 
to leave it. Do not get into the habit of 
drawing things carelessly, putting in wrong 
or unnecessary lines and murmuring to 
yourself, "Oh, it docs not matter, I can 
easily rub them out again." 

Pen and ink is the next medium to practice 
with. It is not so easy to control as pencil. 
At first it is apt to be scratchy in use and 
care is needed to prevent blots being dropped 
on the paper, or the wet ink work being 
smudged. After a little practice you will 
flud that it is a. deligtitful medium, to use 
and is very expressive. 

Once the pen line has been put on papci' 
it cannot be erased and this makes it neces¬ 
sary to consider each line carefully before 
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it is drawn, The lines must be direct and 
vigorous, no matter how fine they are. 

For sketching in pen and ink, you will 
need the following materials,—a pen fitted 
with a good quality drawing nib but not a 
mapping pen; some Indian ink; some paper 
or card with a smooth, non-absorbent 
surface, such as Bristol Board; an PI.B, 
pencil with which faintly to rough in the 
foundation lines of the sketch; a soft rubber 
with which to erase the pencil lines after the 
pen work has been completed. 

For practice, begin by trying all kinds 
of linCvS with the pen, similar to those you 
made with your pencil. You cannot make 
the lines lighter in tone as with a pencil, 
but, by varying the pressure, or by building 
up the lines, they can be made in differing 
strengths, PI, III, 

It will not be quite so easy to get feeling 
in the lines as it was with pencil. The best 
way to make the lines for such edges as those 
of clouds is to use little clots and touches of 
the pen. 

Shading in pen and ink is built up of lines. 
The different tones are produced by placing 
lines of different thicknesses at certain 
distances apart, An effect of even tone is 
obtained by the use of regularity of line- 
widfch and spacing. All this needs some 
little practice, but after a time it will come 
quite easily. Try to avoid the blotchy effect 
produced by the lines running together. 

Draw several inch squares in pencil and 
fill them with tones graduating evenly from 
light into dark, PI. IVrt. 

Try making textures with your pen just 
as you did with your pencil. Try to keep 
the pen work clean and not all blurred into 
one mass, PI, IVl). 

When you have become used to the "feel" 
of the pen, play about with it and make some 
imaginative sketches, using your knowledge 
of pen technique, PI. IVc. Do not spend 
much time over each one. Simply make a 
few quick strokes, see what they suggest 
to you, add a few details, shading and 
textures and then piiss on to the next one, 
It is fine fun and good practice. 



Plate II 

rt, SViaciluga dtawu In pcncU, 

6. lexCuces drawn in pcnoil. Brickwork, liliog, wood, foliage, rough stone, smooth water, rough ground and hav 
c. Two cspcrlmontal pencil skolehcs. i o o j. 
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Plate III 

Expcrimcnlal lines drawn with pen. Slrnigbt Hues, iircgularilnes nnd curved lines. 
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After practising with your pencil and pen, 
you will probably be impatient to get on 
with some colour experiments. 

Sketching with water colours is the most 
satisfying and delightful way of making 
sketches, because in this way you can 
attempt to express all that you see in nature, 
—shape, colour, tone and depth. But it is 
a most exacting art, requiring muclr practice 
and a full knowledge of the materials. 

Your urgent need is for a good paper, such 
as Whatman's "hot-pressed" water colour 
paper. This can be obtained ready mounted 
on boards 22 in. by 30 in., but it is less 
expensive to mount the paper yourself by 
stretching it on your drawing board. To 
do this, cut the paper to the required size 
and soak it thoroughly in clean cold water. 
Lay it on tlic drawing board and after 
sponging oft the surplus water, fasten it 
down round the edges by means of strips of 
glued paper or gummed tape. Then leave 
it to dry. Do not use blocks of water colour 
paper, because the sheets have an unpleasant 
way of cockling up when damped, making 
it impossible to lay even washes of colour 
on them. 

You will need at least three red sable hair 
brushes. It is important to have good quality 
brushes, but if reasonable care is taken of 
them, they will last for years. Wlien you 
choose a brush, dip it in water, tlien, if 
when shaken the hairs close together, it 
may be considered satisfactory. The follow¬ 
ing sizes are the most useful to have: No. 2 
for fine work, No, 5 for general work and 
No, 10 for laying on broad washes of colour. 
Never leave the brushes standing in a jar 
of water, or the tips will be ruined. Your 
brushes are best kept lying flat in a case, such 
as one that can be made from a folded sheet 
of corrugated paper—about 10 in. by 3 in.— 
bound together by a rubber or clastic band. 

The only colours you will need are crimson 
lake, or ruby madder; gamboge yellow,, or 
aiireolin, and ultramarine blue. Use the 
best quality paints possible and have them 
in tubes, because the paint in tubes keeps 
moistcr than that in pans, 


Plenty of clean water is needed, It can 
be carried in bottles, such as those used for 
medicine or lemonade. Sometimes, water 
can be obtained on the spot, but it is better 
to make sure of a supply by always having 
some with you. You will require a receptacle 
of some sort to hold a quantity of water for 
use while working. Icc-cream tubs make 
good water holders and there are water cups, 
or dippers tliat can be obtained to fit on to 
the palette by means of clips, 

Other necessary items to include in your 
list of equipments are a sponge, a folding 
stool and plenty of rag. 

An ease! is a useful thing to have, although 
some people prefer to work with the drawing 
on their knees and, of course, an easel adds 
to the amount of gear to be carried on a 
sketching expedition, 

A satchel, in which your materials can be 
carried slung over your shoulders is also a 
useful thing to have. 

So much for the materials needed, and now 
for some practice in colour work. 

Arrange the drawing board and paper 
sloping at an angle of about 45" in order to 
allow the colour waslies to flow gently down 
the paper. The colour box and palette arc 
held in your left hand and the water pot is 
placed to the right of the paper, unless it 
is fi.xcd to the palette. 

Squeeze out a little of each colour on your 
palette, fill up the water pot, get out your 
brushes and you are ready to begin. 

The three colours on your palette, red, 
yellow and blue are called primary colours 
and inlermixiiigs of them will supply you 
with a very wide and sufficient range of 
other coloui-s. The red mixed with the 
yellow in different proportions will give you 
varieties of orange, ranging from reddish 
yellow through to pure orange and yellowish 
red. In the same way, yellow mixed with 
blue will produce varieties of greens, and 
blue mixed with red will give varieties of 
purple. These three resulting colours, orange, 
green and purple are known as secondary 
colours and can be used to heighten the 
primaiy colours by being placed side by 
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side, such as yellow against purple, red 
against green and blue against orange. These 
latter are known as complementary colours. 
In a sketch, a small touch of orange will 
immediately lieighten an area of blue and 
the same with the other combinations of 
complementary colours. In a landscape lit 
by a red sunset, for instance, the shadows 
will all have a tendency to be green. Great 
care must be taken so that the colours are 
not of equal area or the result will be 
inharmonious. 

You must experiment with your colours 
as much as possible so as to be able to get 
the utmost value from them. 

The colours may be blended by laying 
them one over the other, by tnixing them 
when still wet or by breaidng them through 
one another in spots. 

Before practising blending the colours, 
try laying the colours on in washes. Damp 
the paper slightly and sponge off the surplus 
water as it runs down to the bottom. Fill 
your large biosli—No. lo—with colour and 
draw it across the top of the paper from left 
to right. Fill the brush well once more with 
colour and repeat the process, below and 
overlapping the first stroke so that the two 
blend together, Fig. 2, Repeat this rapidly 
until the paper is covered. The washes 
should not be less than about 10 in. square. 
Each colour should be tested, from the 
faintest wash to the strongest, in a series of 
progressive washes. 

Next, practise laying one wash over 
another of a different colour, such as yellow 
over blue, red over blue, and red over 
yellow. If the under colour is a cold one. 




Fig. 3. Blending Colour 


such as blue, the result udll be rich. A cold 
colour, such as blue, washed over a warm 
colour, such as orange, gives a more grey effect. 

Practise producing gradated colours by 
blending them gradually, one into another, 
or from dark into light, Fig. 3. Use plenty 
of water and paint "wet" so as to get 
a fluid result. An effect, easy to obtain and 
to be avoided, is one of dryness with hard 
edges. The beginner in water colour sketch¬ 
ing usually makes two mistakes. The first 
is to use too little water and the second is 
to use too weak colours, Colours always 
dry paler and you must learn to make 
allowance for this. Do not hesitate to use 
the colours pure and of full strength, The 
proportion of one colour to another is far 
more important than the kinds of colour 
used. At this point it will be a good idea to 
make some quick colour sketches and try 
some colour mixtures. 

Charge the large brush with full strength 
blue and draw it across the top of the paper. 
Proceed as you did when you laid the washes, 
but add more water for each brush stroke 
so as to make the colour paler as it comes 
down. Add a tinge of yellow to the last 
stroke and bring it down to below lialf-way 
across the paper—and there you have a 
sky. Finish off the picture with a streak of 
reddish-blue at the bottom, for the earth. 

You can make some other interesting sky 
pictures, such as sunsets and sunrises, 
These will have red and yellow in them and 
the earth colour should be dark to add to 
the glow of the sky. 

Next, you can make a picture with a 


Fig. 2. Colour Washing 
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tree in it; Fig. 4. Paint some blue sky at 
the top; perhaps with some clouds. \Vliile 
this is wet, paint on a few yellow dabs for 
the tree, Let them blend with tlie blue sky 
to make green. More blue or yellow can be 
added to vary the green and some red run 
in for the shadows. The trunk and branches 
can be put in with red, yellow and blue 
mixed fairly dry. If you are not satisfied 
with the results, wa,sh some more colour 



Fig, 4. Sketch in Water Colour 


right, over the tree and work into it while 
it is still wcL. 

Perhaps the colours will get out of hand. 
It does not matter—they will suggest some 
otlicr effect to you, such as a sunset or an 
autumn scene. Try to make the tree look 
round and solid, with some of the branches 
projecting towards you. But this may be 
difficult at first and will need practice. 

You can easily wash out the whole, or 
part of the sketch, either under the tap or 
with a sponge. 


For another imaginative sketch you can 
have a haystack in a green field. \Vhatever 
the subject may be, strive to get a broad 
effect and avoid putting in details which 
will spoil the general impression. 

Here are four useful hints for sketching 
in water colour; 

1. Purity, not muddiness of colour, 

2. Liquidity, not dryness of colour. 

3. Strength, not weakness of colour. 

4. Geneml effect, not minute details of 
drawing. 

After you have gained a certain amount 
of experience in the use of colour, it will be 
good practice to paint a bunch of flowers. 
Arrange them in a mass, not separated out. 

Look long at the subject and try to see it 
as a whole. With this object in view, it is 
best to look at the subject with the eyes 
half-closed. This will blur out all the details 
and allow only the large masses to be seen. 

When you have considered the subject 
well and know what you must put on paper, 
you will probably wonder where to begin. 

Begin with the background. Run it on, 
taking it right over the bunch of flowers and 
leaving only those parts that arc lighter 
than the background. Next, while the 
background is still wet, work in the flowers, \ 
using slightly drier colour round the edges 
and puttii^ in first the light and then the 
dark colours. Flood the coIolus on, allowing 
them to mix on the paper, painting one 
over the other. Work always from left to 
right and from top to bottom. Take great 
care not to let the paper dry anywhere. 
Keep your painting wet and fluid, using 
dried colour for sharper edges. Some skill 
is required to know when the paper is just 
damp enough; it must not be soaking, but 
it must be wet enough to prevent a hard 
edge from forming. 

Take great cave to get the colours right, 
testing their strength from time to time 
on an odd piece of paper. 

You will notice that there are no absolutely 
flat colours in nature. Even areas of colour 
that are known to be flat, such as the paint¬ 
work of doors and other objects, appear to 
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be gradated, being affected by shade ami 
reflected light. For example, in a blue vase 
the colour is gradated by its roundness until 
it meets the shaded side, which in its turn 
is gradated by reflected light. Take as 
anotlier example a blue slcy. At first sight, 
this may appear as a flat blue, but on 
examination you will find that it is gradated 
from the highest point, through dark to 
light in the direction of the sun, where it 
will be mellowed with yellow. 

Compare your work with the subject 
frequently, Place it beside the model and 
view the two from a distance, Look at them 
with eyes half closed. Most likely it will be 
lacking in broad effect and lone, and witii 
too prominent details. 

It is always possible to wasli out and 
flood on fresh colour, but do not labour over 
the work. In any case, avoid a muddy, 
overworked, too dry effect. Do not despair 
of a sketch if it is unsatisfactory after the 
first painting, yet do not work tiringly over 
one if the surface of the paper begins to show 
signs of being stirred up. 

There are two things to be careful about in 
water colour sketching: (i) the way in which 
all edges, except very sharp ones disappear 
(half close your eyes and you will observe 
how few really sharp edges there are) and 
(2) the contrast of the shadow lines. Practice 
will teach you to judge just when the paper 
is damp enough to produce the required 
softness of the edges, Sharper edge contrasts 
can be obtained by the use of drier paint, 
Fig- 5 - 

The brush can be used very wet, or 



Fig, 5, Soft and Siiarf Epges 


nearly dry—never absolutely dry, Practise 
paintuig textures to represent cloth, glass, 
wood and stone. 

Now in order to be able to draw objects 
truthfully, you must know that your eyes 
arc contunially playing tricks with you with 
regard to the shape and size of what they 
sec. You will have noticed that objects such 
as telegraph poles, uniform in height and 
spacing apart, appear to grow shorter and 
closer together as they recede into tlie 
distance. In a similar way, railway lines, 
necessarily the same distance apart all the 
way along their length, appear to draw 
nearer to one another as they recede from 
you. These optical illusions, of which we take 
little or no notice in everyday life, set some 
problems to be solved when they arc to be 
recorded on pa])er. 

To be able to record the illusion of distance 
on paper it is necessary to know something 
about the general principles of perspective, 
the science that deals with tlic representation 
of distance on a flat surface. 

The calculation of pci spcctive in a sketch 
is based on the fact that the horizon appears 
to be on a level with your eyes. This line, 
the eye level, is not always visible, being 
sometimes obscured by objects on rising 
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ground. It can be ascertained by looking 
straight ahead and holding your pencil in 
front of you at arm’s length on a level with 
your eyes, Fig. 6, Notice where its upper 
edge cuts the surroundings and these places 
can be very faintly suggested at the edges 
of your sketch for reference. 

Another line taken into account by the 
practice of perspective is the line of vision, 



Plate V. Perspective Diagram 

A, VnnUhins B. Vanishing point on the horizon. C. Toinl of vision. 

C-E. Lino of vision. F, anti G. Circular ohjcct.s in perspcclivc. 
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PI. V C-E, This is an imaginary line running 
straight ahead from your eyes to a point 
on the horizon called the point of vision, 
PI. VC. 

Perspective is a very complicated science 
but it is necessary to understand only 
the general principles of it. Here are 
four of the rules of perspective that will 
help you to get good drawing into your 
sketches: 

1. All parallel lines, except those that 
run across your line of vision from left to 
right, meet at a point called a vanishing 
point, PI. V A. 

2. Plorizontal lines, except those that run 
across your eyes from left to right, converge 
to points on the horizon, PI. V B. 

3. Horizontal lines parallel to your line 
of vision converge to the horizon at the 
point of vision, PI. V C. 

4. Circular objects, such as wheels, 
windows and door-heads, when turned hori¬ 
zontally, or vertically away from yon, 
appear as ellipses. The more a circular 
object is turned to the right or left, the less 
curved it will appear, The more a circular 
object is seen above, or below the horizon, 
the more curved will it appear, PI. V F 
and G. 

Thus, you have gained some knowledge 
of the different mediums and how to record 
what yon see on paper. You still have to 
discover how to capture something of the 
changing moods of nature. Therefore, the 
next chapters will deal with some of the 
problems you will meet with when sketching 
out of doors. 

Teaching hints.—This chapter has been 
concerned with acquiring the ''feel” of the 
three mediums; pencil, pen and water 
colour, previous to their use for sketching 
out of doors; and simple perspective. 

The children will have had some experience 
of drawing and colour work, probably in 
the form of object drawing. That is a more 
or less inanimate art and although, necessary 
in art training, can be deadly dull. 

Sketching out of doors opens up a new 


avenue of thought in subject and expression, 
namely, that of movement. Movement and 
life is found in wind-blown trees, animals, 
water and all the rhythmic lines of nature. 
The tones and shadows are for ever on the 
move. The colour, too, is full of movement 
with its liveliness and the feeling of change, 
from spring’s fresh yellow-greens through 
summer's ripening greens to the mellow 
browns of autumn. 

The eye must be quick to seize these fleet¬ 
ing things and Ijroad to see the vision as a 
whole. 

There must be mastery over the mediums 
with which to record these lovely things. 
Some of this mastery wilt come only with the 
actual expeiience of sketching, such as the 
representation of atmospheres and colours, 
but confidence in tlie use of the mediums, 
an understanding of their characteristics, 
limitations and technique can and should 
be obtained previously in the form of practice 
work. 

The three mediums have and will be 
regarded as stages: firstly, pencil expressing 
tone; secondly, pen expressing outline, and 
thirdly, water colour expressing colour. 

In the quick imaginative sketches, the 
children should be given a free choice of 
subject and expression. The teacher can 
offer suggestions as aids to the use and 
appreciation of good shape, colour and 
arrangement. The sketches must be spontan¬ 
eous and not elaborate. 

From the beginning, sketching must be 
treated as an individual art, consisting as 
it does of individual perception and expres¬ 
sion. There must never be any preference 
(or any one subject, medium or method of 
approach. Liberty is the sketcher's byword. 
There is no section of tliis art in which one 
can definitely say that this is wrong and 
that is right, unless it be drawing. All the 
English masters of this art foUovved their 
own methods. Cox, Cotman, Crome, Girtin 
and Turner each had a personal method of 
approach, technique and style, The methods 
given in these chapters should be regarded 
as hints and suggestions, 
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If possible, show good examples of sketches 
to demonstrate composition, the use of 
certain colours uiid their effects and to show 
how the old masters painted certain objects, 
such as trees and clouds. But never permit 
copies of them to be made, Style must be 
allowed to develop from individual experi¬ 
ence, not by copying the work of others. 

With regard to materials, the best quality 
possible is the cheapest in the long nin. 
Good results cannot be expected if inferior 
materials are used, Cheap pencils arc gritty; 
cheap brushes moult quickly and lose their 
points after a little use; cheap paints have 
too much glycerine in them and do not mix 
well; poor paper soon loses its working 
surface, 

Paper is the most important item for 
sketching;—cartridge paper for pencil and 
pen; banknote paper, .smooth cartridge or 
Brislol Board for pen work; fourpenny 
cartridge or Whatman's "hot-pressed" water 
colour paper for painting. 

Sketch books of cartridge paper can be 
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made by the children as part of their book- 
loinding exercises. An imperial sized sheet 
(22 in. by 30 in.) should be divided into 
qiiarLers, Eacli quarter sheet should be 
folded the aliort way to form the leaves of 
the book,—roughly ii in. by in,, Fig. 7A. 
The covers should be made of stiff board to 
give support when working. A wide rubber 
or elastic band should be provided to keep 
the leaves from blowing about when in 
use, Fig. 7B. 

It is sometimes difficult to decide which 
is the right working side of drawing papers. 
The working side of cartridge paper is the 
one having an uneven, slightly elongated 
texture, It la easy to find the correct working 
side of water colour paper. By holding the 
sheet of paper up to the light one can see 
the water mark. The side on which this is 
seen to be the right way round is the right 
one. 

Insist on the children holding their pencils 
in the correct manner. They are so often 
"clntclicd" in a way that restricts freedom 
of movement and tires the lingers. 

Mapping pens are not suLtabie for sketch¬ 
ing. Tlicy are too fine and do not permit the 
production of, a "juicy" line. Tlie most 
satisfactory nib is a steel drawing nib, such 
avS Gillott's Magnum Quill Pen, No. 601 EF. 
This gives a lovely fluid line capable of any 
amount of expression. 

Advanced students can use a quill, or a 
reed pen sharpened to a reasonable point. 
The same students can use inks other than 
Indian ink. Indian ink is best for beginners, 
but there is no reason why brown ink should 
not be used, such as sepia or Front's brown, 
TUc.se give the sketches beautiful, mellow 
qualities. 

The artist'.s quality water colours are 
undoubtedly the best, but the student’s 
threepenny tubes arc a good substitute. 
Occasionally the cap of a tube sticks and 
cannot be j'emoved, Tliis can he remedied 
by heating the cap slightly in a match flame, 
After it has cooled off a little, the cap can 
be easily unscrewed, 

A good and inexpensive substitute for 


Fig. 7. Making a Skutch Book 
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colour box and palette is a small tin (Fig. 
8A). such as an Oxo tin to hold the paint 
tubes and a tin bun tray on which to mix 
the colours. The cleej^ sections in which the 
buns are cooked make excellent places in 
which to mix up good supplies of wash 
mixture, Fig. 8B, Special ones, white 
enamelled ready for artists' use, can be 
obtained at some art dealers, 

Although white paper is generally used for 
water colour sketching there are also several 
tinted papers suitable for wash drawings, 
These can be used by advanced students. 
There is one known as David Cox paper 
and a blue-grey paper that was used by 
Turner. 


III. SKETCHES IN THE COUNTRY 



If you live in the country, or arc going 
there to slcetch, you will find yourself sur¬ 
rounded by a host of beautiful subjects. 
You will not need to go further tlian just 
down to the village or up the lane, as the 
case may be. 

Let us consider some of the more difficult 
things you will be likely to sketch, sucli as 
buildings, trees and animals. Bring your 
sketching materials and amble down to the 
farm at the corner of the lane. 

Wait a moment 1 That small cottage over 
there 1 That will make a good subject for 
your first sketch, It is rather old and looks 
lovely. It might be miles away from the 
noisy traffic on the main road running 
behind it. 


The sun is shining over your left shoulder 
and the light and shade is interesting, 
Fig. 9A. It is best not to work facing the 
sun, because in that position the subject 
is seen in shadow and the sun's glare tires 
the eyes, Fig. gC. It is as bad when the 
sun is behind, for then the subject is void 
of any shadow and the sun sliines directly 
on the paper, making your eyes ache and 
drying the colours too quicldy, if you are 
painting, Fig. 9B. 

You are going to sketch the cottage. Well, 
that is jiist what happens when sketching. 
You choose a suitable place to go to sketch, 
but on tile way some other subject is seen 
and sketched instead. You can never tell 
what you are going to sketch until you see 
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Fig, 9, Positions op tub Sun 

A, Best posUlon—snti shining over loll shoulder. 

D. Sun sninlng from behind spcolalor. 

C. Worst poslllon—sun shining direct ly In front of spentalor. 


it. In another lightj or on another occasioDj 
you would possibly pass it by unnoticed, 

Where shall you .sit? Find a dry, safe 
spot. If the sun is shining very brightly, 
choose a. shady spot. Never sketch in a 
road or lane unless there is a footpath— 
and that must not be obstructed. Watch 
out for notice boards bearing the words 
"Private" or "Trespassers will be prose¬ 
cuted." Usually fartueTs do wot object to 
your presence if you do not damage their 
property and if you shut gates behind you. 

Open up your sketch book, sit down and 
get your pencil ready because the first sketch 
is to be drawn in that medium. 

Look long and well at the cottage. See 
it as a whole and half close your eyes so 
as to see it in a blur that will lose the small 
details. Fix the subject well in your mind. 

It is a common fault with begiimers to 
want to look too much at their drawing 
and not enough at the subject. Experienced 
sketchers keep their eyes almost continually 
on their subject, hardly bothering to look 
at the paper. 

Begin, your sketch by very faintly roughing 
in the limits of the cottage: the height, 
depth and greatest width. This will form 
a sort of ghostly foundation (Fig. loA) 
on which to base your drawing. It does not 
matter whether you are using pencil, pen 
or water colour, your sketch must begin 
/flfnf and work up gradually to the darkest 
parts. Decide on the nearest corner and 
check the proportions of the submasses from 
this, such as the walls, the roof, the chimney, 
the windows and the door. Measure the 
proportions thus. Hold your pencil at arm's 
length, with one eye closed. Mark off the 
distance to be measured along the pencil 
with your thumb nail. Fig. 11 . Notice how 
tire lines of the roof, the window heads and 
ledges, door head and step, arvd the ground 
run up, or down to the horizon according 
to whether they are above or below your 
eye level. 

When your sketcli begins to show form, 
with proportion and perspective, hold it out 
at arm's length and compare it with the 
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Fi<3. 10, Ski^tching k Cottage 

A. Ghostly roiindnliot; of pencil skclch. H, Finfslicd pencil skclcli. 


actual subject, This will reveal the wea 
points of the drawing so that they can 1 
covrectecl while the sketch is in a move < 
less vague state. 



Fig. II, Measvuing Phopohtion 


Next, put ill the shadows. Note where 
the deepest shadow and the highest light 
falls. Keep these in mind as no other part 
rniist be as dark as the darkest shadow, or 
as light as the highest light, Notice and 
draw, as correctly as you can, the shadows 
thrown by the chimney stack on the roof 
and by the house on the ground. You will 
need to be quick when you are putting in 


the shadows. They change rapidly, especially 
on a bright, sunny day. Use the nature of 
your pencil strokes to indicate the directions 
of the surfaces, or planes. Draw each stroke 
vigorously and try to give it its full value 
of tone the first time Aim at making your 
sketches spontaneously, do not give your 
sketch a tired look by working over it too 
much, Fig. loB. 

This is the art of sketching in pencil, pen 
or water colour; thoroughly examine the 
subject before you; register any feelings it 
gives you; fix it in your mind so that you 
iXTd fully acquainted, with it as a ly/io/e, and 
then in as simple, truthful and vigorous 
manucr as you can^ sketch it in. Do not 
allow the medium, to run away with you; 
make everything subservient to the subject 
and put too little into your skctcli rather 
tliau too much. Often it is the omitted 
Ihie that tells the story, There is some¬ 
thing very much like optical indigestion 
caused through seeing too much detail in 
a picture. 

Watch out for the textures: the tiled roof, 
the rough brick work of the walls. Put in 
sufficient foreground to show that tire 
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cottage is built on something firm and is 
not floating about in the air, It there is a 
path leading up to the door, put it in as 
this will lead the eye in to the centre of 
interest—in this case, the door. 

Do not forget to keep referring to the 
sv^bject, Frequently hold your sketch up 
and compare it with the subject. 

Keep tlie sketcji moving as a whole, just 
as you try to see the subject as a whole. 
Do not concentrate on the single things, 
such as doors and windows. Try to see the 
cottage as a solid shape with planes, lying 
in certain directions—tlie walls and roof— 
having light and shade, Keep the details, 
such as windows and doors subservient to 
the planes on which they lie. 

You will find it best to put most contrast 
and texture in the parts nearest to you. 
The nearest comer should be tlie most 
decided part of the drawing and those parts 
farther away loss emphasised. Actually, the 
foreground should contain most detail and 
it is certainly always be.st to insist on a 



Fig, 12, I.iTTLi! Foreground Giving sense of 
Fi-atness— Low Horizon 
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sense of flatness and perspective in the 
drawing of it so as to give a correct feeling 
of tlie ground on which the cottage—or tree, 
etc.—is standing. A path, apart from help¬ 
ing to lead the eye in to the picture, will 
giVe a feeling ol perspective by tlie mere 
converging together of its edge lines. In 
the same way, tufts of grass and ground 
lines drawn in correct perspective—growing 
smaller in sixe as the distance increases— 
will also give the required feeling of flat¬ 
ness and approach. The amount of fore¬ 
ground seen and needed in a sketch is con¬ 
trolled by your position. If you are sitting 
near the groiuKl you will see less foreground 
than if you are standing. Thus, very little 
foreground in your sketch will give a feeling 
of flatness (Fig. 12) as seen on marslies, 
while, on the oilier hand, much foreground 
will give a feeling of looking down on the 
subject and liilliness, Fig. 13. 

Beware of putting too much texture on 
the surfaces lit by the highest light, If 
there is very much bright sun, it will be 



Fki. 13. Rfucii Foreurdunu Giving sense of 
Looking Down on Subject—High Horizon 
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Tig, i«i. Pencil I'oondation ok Pen Sketch 


best to keep the lightest surfaces quite free 
from textures, 

When, at last you are satisfied that you 
have done your best, compare the sketch 
once more with the subject and give it a 
Anal criticism. Ask yourself the following 
questions. Does the nearest corner really 
look nearer to you than the rest of the 
cottage? Is the dark side dark enough? Is 
there enough contrast along the shadow 
edges? Does the cottage look too flat 
through lack of contrast? And so the 
criticism advances, encouraging a keener 
observation and appreciation of what i.s 
Seen, 

The next house you sketch will be done 
in pen and ink. Your foundation work 
must be similar and just as correct as for 
the pencil sketch, 

Look long and carefully at the subject. 
Begin by very faintly roughing in the limits 
of tlie whole mass shape. Then build up 
the sketch, giving it correct proportions and 
perspective, Plan out the positions and 


shapes of the window, and chimney, Pay 
great attention to getting the drawing 
correct. Suggest the positions of the shadows 
and their limits, Fig. 14. 

When you are satisfied that there is suffi¬ 
cient foundation work on which to base 
the pen drawing, hold, the sketch at arm's 
Icngtli, compare it with the original and 
make any necessary corrections. Get into 
the habit of doing this continually all the 
way through a sketch. 

Now, remember to consider each pen line 
carefully as there can be no erasing once 
the line is put on paper. Begin with the 
faint parts so that, if necessary, any altera¬ 
tions can be made as tlie sketch progresses. 
Draw in the shadows so as to give form to 
the sketch. Express the direction of the 
surfaces by the nature of your pen lines. 
Try to express edges by contrasts of tone, 
not by lines. 

Sec how much you can express with as 
few and explicit lines possible. Aim at 



Fig. 15. Finished Pen Sketch 
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representing the subject in a few, well- 
chosen lines with broad masses of light and 
shade. Avoid spottiness and give a feeling 
of unity to the whole subiect, 

When you have completed the pen drawing 
(Fig. 15) the pencil guide lines can be rubbed 
out. After this the sketch will look very 
clean and some of the tones will possibly 
require strengthening. 

Compare the sketch with the original at 
arm’s length and criticise it. Arc the dark 
tones dark enough? Is there enougli contrast 
of light and dark? Have you expressed the 
character of the subject? Do any of the 
lines need softening by short cross strokes? 

When next you make a sketch of a house, 
use water colour as the medium. So bring 
along your water colours, paper and other 
necessities. 

Choose a nice, simple subject and settle 
down in a comfortable position. Then to 
worJe. Your first concern will be to find 
out how much of the surroundings to include 
in your sketch, A water colour sketch needs 
some background. But what amount of 
background? How much sky? How much 
foreground? How much to the left, or right, 
shall you place tlie cottage? Experts know 
how much to include and wliere to place 
objects in their sketches from experience. 
Beginners will find it helpful to use a view 
finder. This can be made by cutting a 
rectangular hole, about 2 iu. by l-J in. in 
a postcard (Fig. 16A) or similar sized piece 
of card. Tlie subject is viewed through this 
hole. By holding the view finder close to 
the eye you see a large portion of the sur¬ 
roundings, or by holding it at a distance 
from the eye, you see less. The size and 
shape of the hole can be changed by using 
the cut-out piece as a mask, Fig, 16B. 

The view finder may be held so as to give 
an iipriglit, or a long picture. Note how 
much of the surroundings you are going 
to include and fix the arrangement in your 
mind, Study the subject carefully. Half 
close your eyes and try to see it as a pattern 
of broad masses of tone and colour. Try 
to feel the solidity of these masses. 



Fig. 16. Majcinc a Vie\i' I'indeii 
Poslc^rd will) hole cut in it. 

D. CulDttVpieceoic&rdused aiaas\i Id ailcTsiie Opening. 


When you have convinced yourself that 
you know the subject well enough, begin 
to sketch. Very faintly rough in the mass- 
shapes with pencil, PI. VII A. Do not draw 
at all heavily, or tlie lines will show through 
the colour and ruin the sketch. The founda¬ 
tion work sJiould be quite correct, but 
ghostly, just enough to act as a guide to 
the drawing. Take great care to get the 
perspective right and do not be too impatient 
to begin iising the colours. Correct drawing 
is as important, if not more important, than 
colour. 

Next, damp the paper slightly all over if 
the weather is hot, so as to make the surface 
more workable. In hot weather the sun 
makes the colour dry quickly, that is why 
it is best to work in a shady position. In 
cool weather this is not so important. 

Begin your sketcJi by laying on tJje sky, 
keeping it wet and running it down paler and 
slightly more yellow as it nears the horizon, 
PI. VII B. Do not attempt any elaborate 
cloud formations. It will be best to keep 
the sky an evenly gradating wash until 
you have had some practice in painting 
clouds. 

While the sky is damp—practice will show 
just how damp—lay on any distance that 
shows (PI. VII B) so that the edges will 
be lost. Blue gives an impression of distance. 
Tlie increasing density of the atmosphere 
adds to the blueness of the distance as it 
recedes towards the horizon. 







Using the View Finder. 


Plate VI 

Three Separate Little Pictures Obtained 



FROM THE Same Spot 
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Next, 'while the sky is still damp, lay on 
the masses of colour on the cottage (PI. 
VIII A) as quickly and as carefully as you 
can. Start at the top and work down the 
paper. In waler colour sketching, always 
work in layers of distance, Irom the larthcst 
to the nearest, and from the top to the 
bottom of the paper. In this way you will 
not need to work above wet work jind the 
colour will fmd its way down the joaper 
in a natural way. 

Never allow the colours to dry on the 
paper, or hard edges will be the result. 
From first to last the sketch must be worked 
wet, drier colour being added to wet colour, 
so building up the sketch. If wet colour 
is added to wet colour, it will run and make 
a blob. 

Do not be afraid to use your colours pure 
and allow them to mix on the paper, breaking 
them one into another. Use plenty of water, 
so that the colours flow easily. When they 
are wet, the colours arc movable, but once 
they begin to dry, hard lines form and nothing 
but washing out and beginning again will 
give the necessary fresh, fluid look to your 
sketch. 

Flood on some colour for the foreground 
(PL VIII A), gradating it sliglitly from jwle 
to dark as it comes toward you, so as to 
give an impression of the ground plane 
running into the distance. Keep the ground 
as unbroken in treatment as possible, even 
if there is a break in colour. Some few 
touches, to indicate grass tufts or directional 
lines, are permissible but on the whole the 
ground is best kept flat in tone, and very 
quiet nearest to you along the picture edge. 

Next lay on the shadc.s, or masses of 
shadow (PL VIIIB) beginning W'ith the 
palest and working up to the darkest. 
Carefully observe llicir tones and limits. 
Notice the amount of contrast along the 
shadow lines, Note, also, how the shadow 
lines follow the directions of the planes on 
■which they lie. 

Look continually at the subject before 
you and study the colours very carefully. As 
you become more experienced in the use of 
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colours you will see more and more colour 
in your siirroundings. For instance, we all 
know that grass is green, but in sunlight it 
may appear as yellow, in shadow it may 
appear, as blue or purple, and in certain 
lights and at certain distances it may 
appear as an5'' one of a variety of greens. 

There is no black in nature, You will be 
very mistaken if you think there is, Even 
the darkest tones are some colour, such as 
very deep purple, or warm brown. So you 
see there is colour to be seen in the most 
grimy of cities—and very beautiful colour, 
subdued Ihougli it often is. 

Try to finish off your sketch in one "fluid” 
operation, that is, without allowing any of 
the colour to dry off. If the .surface does 
begin to dry before the sketch is finished, 
do not attempt to work it wet again with 
more water. Leave it alone to dry thoroughly, 
then wash more colour right over it or take 
off some colour as required. Do not stir 
your colour loo mucli on the paper and never 
on the palette or the resulting mixture will 
most surely be like mud. 

' When you have finished the sketcli, stand 
away from it at a distance and compare it 
with the original, criticising it thusAre 
the light parts light enough and the dark 
parts dark enougli? Is the colour pure enough 
and at its true value, or is it dirty and dull? 
Are the edges emphasised too much? Does 
the sketch look flat through lack of contrast? 
Is there too much detail in the background 
and in the foreground? 

If you are somewliat disappointed with 
your efforts, do not dismay. You have at 
least experienced the thrill of trying to 
express nature on paper, and had some 
practice in sketching out of doors. You can 
learn a lot by making mistakes. 

Your next sketches can be of trees. Trees 
require some amount of intelligent treatment 
if they arc to be sketched succcs.sfully. 
Beginners usually find it rather difficult to 
make them look real. This is because they 
do not see the trees as a whole, but as 
bewildering masses of leaves and branches. 

Well, select a simple tree and get ready 



Pijvte VII 

"Making a 'Water Colour Sketch—Part I 

A. liUss-^pcsniugliedlawUhp«acil, 

S, SRy and ^stance laid on. 
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Plate VIII 

iVrAKiNG A Water Colour SKETai —^paut j 

A. Middle dislsncc laid on while sky and dislanccaie sllUdamp. Fore^Duiid ndded. 
13 . Shadows laid on and Ihc linisliinc touches added. 
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to make a sketch in pencil. Before you 
begin, look well at the tree, Half dose your 
eyes and try to see it as a whole, ignoring 
leaves and small details. Think of it as a 
framework of branches growing from a stem, 
or trunk, with a mantle of foliage draped 
over it to form a mass, having one side in 
light and, the other in shadow. 

Make a note of the outline of the tree 
shape. Each type of tree has its own pocuJiar 
shape. Fig. 17. The oalc is ragged and lumpy 
with here and there hare, forked brandies 
showing through. The willow is graceful 
and fairy like, with a feathery outline, 
sometimes pollarded, or lopped off at the 
lop with a dense head of yovmg brandies. 
The lombardy poplar is tall and Anger shaped. 


pointing to the sky. The elm has a rounded 
mass of foliage of tightly packed small 
leaves. Wind also changes the shape of 
trees. 

Notice the pattern of light and dark: 
tlic light surfaces of the leaf masses and the 
dark of the cavities. Observe how the 
branches projecting tovai'ds yor» are fore¬ 
shortened, 

\^nien you have studied the tree carefully 
and have impressed it well on your mind, 
you can begin to sketch, Very faintly rough 
in the limits of the tree masses, Fig. 18A. 
Notice how this is beautifully balanced on 
the triiiik support. Divide the large mass 
into smaller masses and suggest the disposi¬ 
tion of the visible branches. Do not forget 


to bring your sketcli along from a few vague 
pencil touches to give size and position, 
adding darker tones until the sketch is com¬ 
plete. 

Next, give form to the tree by putting in 
the shadows, the lightest first and the darkest 
last. Make use of the pencil strokes to indicate 
the growth of the foliage. Keep the treat¬ 
ment broad and keep the light side rather 
free from texture and small details, Fig. 18B. 

Strive to feel the roundness of the tree 
as you draw, as though you were sketcliiiig 
a ball. Try to convey the feeling of the 
blanches radiating from the trunk, fore¬ 
shortened as they come towards yon. 

Do not forget to draw as vigorously and 
directly as you can, Keep tlie drawing as 


fresh as possible. Take care not to make 
your sketch look fussy by overworking it. 

When you have put the last touch to the 
sketcli, hold it at arm’s length and compare 
it with the original. Criticise it by asking 
yourself:—^Are the tones correct in strength? 
Does the tree look round and solid? Docs 
it look as if it is growing? 

The next trees 5^011 sketch can be done 
in pen and ink. The practice you liave had 
in drawing them in pencil will have helped 
you to appreciate the need for broad expres¬ 
sion of form. Begin your sketches by care¬ 
fully and faintly roughing in the sliape of 
the tree in pencil, Then suggest tlie divisions 
of the masses and the disposition of the 
branches showing through. Next, indicate 



Pic. 17. CiiARACTERisTtc Twee Shapes 
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Fig. la. Pencii, Sketch of a Thee 
A. PownilmloT*. B, PiiiijliMl sVclcl). 


tlie shadows and masses of shade, so as to 
give some form to the tree. 

On this foundation work, you can base 
your pen drawing, Briild up the sketch, 
beginning very lightly, adding form and 
character as you work. Try to express the 
roundness of the tree and its growth by the 
nature and direction of your pen lines and 
textures, 

Keep the lines and masses simple in treat¬ 
ment. Over-elaboration destroys the fresh¬ 
ness and vigour of a sketch. You will find 
that it is not carefully finished details but 
essential facts that tell the story in the 
most impressive Avay. Experience will teach 
you to recognise these essential facts. /Vt 
first the beginner is tempted to put in all 
the minute details in an effort lo render the 
sketch more truthful. The result is that 
the eye of the beholder is confused and 
misses the move important expression of 
form and pcrspccth'e. Never use your art 
as a substitute for photography, Avhich is a 
mechanical means of representing nature on 
paper. Use your imagination and try to 


express your own personal impressions of 
the beauties that surround you. Remember 
tire sketcher's motto: "It is better to leave 
out, than put in unimportant detailsl" 

The outline of your tree sketch should not 
be miiclt more than mere touclies in an 
attempt to give the effect of movement 
along the edges of the foliage. The trunk 
must be made to look round and solid 
as compared to the fluttering mass of the 
foliage. 

When you have practised sketching trees 
in pen and ink, you can next turn your 
attention to sketching them in colour. 

You can start by roughing in the limits 
of the trees in pencil, jusL a few very light 
touclies to indicate the shape and positions 
of the masses. Plan out the positions of 
any branches showing through taking care 
to convey a feeling of growth and rhythm, 
PI. IX A. 

Next, lake a wash of colour right over 
the sky so as to make a wet surface on which 
to work, PI, IX B. Keep the sky colour 
very pale. Half close your eyes and compare 
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the tones of the sky and, tree to discover 
ho^v pale, NoWj wash in sonic distance, 
keeping it clean and simple. While the sky 
is still damp, paint in the lightest parts of 
the trees (PI. IX C) then the next lightest 
and so on to the darkest, PI. IX D. 

Do not attempt to show the leaves and 
branches in detail. Paint yonr Ireos in the 
mass, treating them broadly so as to convey 
a sense of the breadth of nature’s majesty. 
The inner forms can be laid on as flat washes 
of colour, but pay careful attention to the 
edges. Try to appreciate and to express 
the lovely, fluttering pattern of the edges 
of tlie foliage. This will need some careful 
practice. Take care not to lose the sense 
of the trees' roundness by over-emphasising 
their outlines. If a few small flicks of white 
show here and tliere in your painting, 
leave them to add sparkle and life to the 
trees, 

Observe well how the colours of the trees 
change and are blended. In the sunlight 
they will appear a variety of yellow-greens, 
produced in your sketch by the mixture 
of gamboge and ultramarine blue in different 
proportions. As the shade increases, more 
blue and some crimson should be added. 

The colour of the trees will vary according 
to tho type of tree, time and position. It 
will range from a variety of soft, yellow or 
orange-greens in the spring, to the luscious 
ripe gi'cens of summer and the glowing reds 
and oranges of autumn. The sun, as it rises, 
moves across the sky and sets, will imparl 
many wonderful changes of colour—^led, 
yellow, blue and purple. According to the 
distance at which they are seen, trees may 
be almost blue, tinged with red, or beautiful 
soft purple. Surroundings also have a marked 
effect on the colour of trees in the form of 
reflected light in the shadows and in the 
form of colour contrast. 

The tree trunk and branches may next 
be put in with drier colour while the foliage 
and background is still wet. These are never 
pure brown, but may be green-grey, or 
green-purple, tinged sometimes with red, 
yellow or blue. 


Finish off the slcetch by floating on a 
simple pale colour for the foreground bring¬ 
ing it down darker to the bottom to give 
a sense of approach to the ground; then 
add any ground shadows. Remember to 
paint in one operation, as you did when 
you sketched the cottage. 

Often look at your sketch from a distance 
and correct it at once, when necessary, with 
your brush, or sponge, If you sliould wish 
to lighten some parts of the tree, lift off 
some of the colour while the paint is still 
wet. If the paint is dry, draw on the shape 
of the light with water. Leave it almost 
to dry, then take off the required amount 
of colour with a rag, or dry brush. If you 
should wish to increase the intensity of some 
of the light parts, obtain the desired result 
by contrasting Die light with something 
very dark placed by its side, 

Never leave off drawing—no matter if 
your subject is a tree or any other object 
—even when you are painting. Apart from 
recording the colours as truthfully as possible, 
continually be iioliciiig the perspective and 
try to feel and express form and position, 

Notice the way in which the trunk grows 
—^naturally—out of the ground and the 
radiating arrangements of the roots where 
they sliow. 

Haystacks make good subjects for sketch¬ 
ing, Fig. ig. They are usually interesting 
in shape, cither in their whole form, or when 
they are partly cut away, Their colour is 
also very lovely, being a variety of warm 
yellows and golden greys. 

First of all, make pencil sketches of them, 
see them as whole forms, lumpy and some¬ 
what like loaves of bread, Sometimes they 
arc oblong in plan with a gable-roof and 
sometimes they arc circular in plan with 
a conical roof. Try to feel their thickness 
through, their solidity, with soft rounded 
edges. Notice the lightest parts and the 
changes of tone in the darkest parts. 

Study these points carefully, then lightly 
rough in the mass-shape of the haystack. 
Next draw in the shadows, the lightest 
and tlien the darkest. Notice the slope 



Plate IX 

Water Colour Sketch of a Tree 
A, LigliL pencil foiindalion. 

II. ^Vash taken righi over llic \nirk except lor one palcli IlghLrr Ihnn Llip. sky. 

C. Ligbiest parts of tree anil distonce vashed in. 

D. Shadows added and finshlng touches pul in. 

iig 
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of the planes of the sides and roof. When 
you are sketching in pencil, try to imagine 
that you are modelling Your pencil is the 
modelling tool and the range oi tones it 
produces is the cky. Just as you begin 
with a lump of clay and gradually sliapc it 
up to a finish, so you must begin faintly 
and somewhat roughly, building up the 
form with tones and finishing off with the 
darkest parts. 

In sketching haystacks, be sure (o draw 
them in correct perspective. If they have 


lines to suggest the texture of the hay and 
the directions of the planes. Notice how 
the stack is thatched, Do not be tempted 
to fuss over the surfaces willv texture, 
thereby losing breadth in the diawing, 
Keep the light side more or less plain. 
Try to convey the feeling of the soft, strawy 
edges. 

When you skelcli haystacks in pen and 
ink (Fig. 19) use few and simple lines. Notice 
where the edges are broken with loose hay, 
Keep the trcatmciiL broad and use simple 



Fig, 19. Pen Sketch Showing Treatmemt of Haystacks 


straight edges, notice how much the lines 
slope to the horiMH. Or if they are round 
in shape, notice how much the edges are 
curved accord,ing to their position above, 
or below the eye level. Give the haystacks 
firm bases, by suggesting the ground lines 
round their bottom edges. These base lines 
must not be heavily drawn, hard lines, but 
must be broken here and there to suggest 
the loose hay round the bottom of the 
stack. 

As you build up the tones, use the pencil 


masses of texture, leaving the light parts 
plain. Try to express the planes as well as 
you can. Sec how well you can convey the 
feeling of lumpiness and soft edges and do 
not forget to lose the outline as much as 
you can, putting most contrast and finish 
on the parts nearest to you. 

Haystacks are simple to sketch in colour. 
Look through your view finder and select 
a pleasant picture with some sky, some dis¬ 
tance, the haystack and plenty of fore¬ 
ground. Take care that the distance does 
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not cut the pictuvc in half anti arrange Llic 
picture so that the mass of the haystack 
is a little to one side. There slioulcl be more 
sky than foi'eground. 

Flood on the sky, working from top Lo 
bottom, then put in the distance. This 
last will probably need to be slightly bluish 
in contrast to the golden yellow of the 
haystack. Then paint in the haystack up 
to the still wet sky and distance. Lay on 
the light parts with pale gamboge and 
perhaps a slight touch of crimson, The 
dark parts will require more blue and 
crimson according to the depth of the tone. 
If the sun is shining, notice the amount of 
reflected light on the shadow side. The 
edges may need a few touches to suggest 
loose hay, but for the most part they should 
be soft. 

The foreground will most likely be golden 
with loose hay and straw. Lay it on pale, 
bringing it down cleanly and darker to the 
bottom. Lay on green grass, Do not make 
the change abrupt in tone, keep the two 
colours of the same tone, or rather as one 
evenly gradated wash. 

Animals such as cows, sheep, pigs, horses, 
rabbits and squirrels are plentiful in the 
country. They are very interesting to 
sketch, but they are not easy to do. 
For example, directly you approach a 
sheep within sketching distance, away the 
silly thing moves I No animals will keep 
the same pose for you for more than a few 
minutes, thus making a finished drawing 
almost an irnpossibility unless you can sketch 
rapidly and partly from memory. 

The best way to sketch animals is to \'icw 
them from a safe distance, so that they are 
not clislurberi, and make quick studies of 
them.' After a little practice and careful 
observation, you will liavc your memory 
to aid yon when you sketch anmals. 

Before you begin to sketch them, it is 
well to learn something about the formation 
of the bones nnclcrlying the forms of the 
animals. Fig. 20. The legs of an animal 
are comparable to the limbs of a man: the 
hind legs to a man’s legs and the forelegs 


to a man’s arms. Starting at the pelvis, 
the hind legs each consist ot three mniir 
bones, the femur {Fig. 20 A B) running 
forward and joining the tibia. Fig. 20 B C. 
This runs back to join the metatarsal (Fig, 
20 C-D) on the end of which is the paw, 
or hoof. Fig. 20 E. The movement of these 
bones gives to tJic legs a powerful spring 
action which enables the animal to gallop 
and jump (Fig. 21) as seen in the horse and 
rabbit. The joint B in Fig. 2r is not always 
visible, being covered with fur or skin, but 



Fig, 20 . Fur. Bones of an Animae 


A-D. Temur 
11-C, Tibia 
C-D. Mclatnrsal 
E. Hoof, or paw 
r-G. Shoulder or scapula 
G-H. riiimerus 


H-I. Radius 
1-J. Lewor IcR 
1. Hoot, Or paw 
k, Ncdk 

L. Lumbar region 


it is most important lo realise its existence 
when sketching animals, so as to give the 
proper action to the hind legs. The forelegs 
begin at the shoulder, or scapula (Fig. 21 
F'G) wliich slopes forward. Tainting back 
from this is the humeiiis. Fig. 21 G-H. 
Joining this are the radius (Fig. 21 H-I) 
and the lower leg (Fig, 21 I-J) ending with 
tlic paw or hoof. The elbow joint (Fig, 31 H) 
is another important joint easily overlooked 
when sketching animals. The front leg 
bones open, and close with the same action 
as the hind ones, In both cases the paws, 
or hoofs arc set forward, 
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Fio. 21 . Aniwai- in Motion Showing Move- 
MiJNT OF Bonks 


A'H. Foniur 
0 -C, Tibia 
C-D, Mcln(nrj>(il 
E, Haof, or paw 
P*G, Sljouldor, or scapula 
G-H. lliitnonjs 


Il-I. Radius 
T-J. Lower leg 

T. Hoof, or paw 

U. Neck 

L. Lumbar region 


The spine is mobile at the neck (Fig. 2i K) 
and the lumbar region (Fig, 21L). The bulk 
of the ribs, depending from the spine is 
barrel-shaped. The head varies in position 
and shape according to the type of animal. 
Horses and cows have elongated skulls wiili 
long straight noses. In horses, dogs and 
deer, the head is held above the back line, 
while in cows, pigs and rabbits the head is 
dropped below the back line. 

When you arc sketching animals, try to 
grasp the Whole form. If they are standing 
(PI. X E) try to appreciate their bulk 
balanced on their legs. If they are lying 
down, notice how their bulk form follows 
the surface of the ground, PI. XB. The 
form suggests a barrel supported on four 
legs with the neck growing out from one end. 
Fig, 22. Notice the perspective of this 
barrel form. Note the line of the spine 
running down tlie baclt of the animal from 
the head to the tail, Pl, XA. Obsei-ve the 
general mass and its light and shade, Half 
close your eyes so as to ignore the small 
details. 

Parts of fences, gates and stiles are rvorth 
sketching, Wooden fences are the most 
interesting and there are many kinds of 


gates and stiles. There are barred gates 
leading into fields and farmyards (Fig, 23) 
gai-dcn gates and lich gates leading into 
churchyards. Get into a position to sketch 
them so that you view them slightly side¬ 
ways. 

When you come actually to sketch tlicm 
in pencil or pen and ink (Fig, 2 ^, notice 
the perspective of the cross bars, vails and 
gi-ound lines. Notice the direction of the 
grain on the wooden uprights and cross 
pieces. Use your pencil or pen lines to 
express the grain and direction of the posts 



Fig. 22. Form of thk Dutic of a Horsu 







l’l.ATE X. 

Quick Sketches of Anihals 

A. I’cncil rough out of sheep. 

11. Finished water rolour slwtclt of sheep. 

C, Pencil ruuiidcilion uf lini se’s head. 

D, Fiiiislird pencil sketch ol horse's licad. 

E, Pencil sketch of lamb. 
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and bars. In drawing, try to sec the shapes 
of the spaces in between the uprights and 
cross pieces. These usually make an intcrest- 
iug pattern. Express the light and shade 
carefully; suggest the thickness of t)ic wood. 

Sometimes old walls of stone or brick 
are worth sketching. The disposition of 
the blocks of stone make interesting, some¬ 
times irregular patterns. And often grass, 
or plants, sudi as pennywort, ho«se-leck. 


There arc many excellent tilings to take 
note of in the country, apart from cottages, 
animals and trees. There arc clumps of 
bushes making pleasant shapes, such as 
gorsc and broom; endless varieties of plants, 
such as thistles, nettles and foxgloves; 
water-side plants, such as reeds and rushes, 
and many different grasses, These make 
excellent studies and will help you to appre¬ 
ciate shape, line and colour. 



Fio, 23. Light Foundation and Finished Sketch of Gateway Drawn in Pencil 


stonecrop and wallflowers grow on old walls 
and add interest to the sketches. 

Yon can make your sketches in colour. 
Old walls have charming colours in them: 
greys, reds, yellows, blues and greens; so 
have fences, weather-beaten and lichen 
covered. Perhaps you would not think so, 
but old tree stumps are interesting to'sketch 
as studies for form or colour. They usually 
have interesting shapes and the pattern and 
colour of their bark is well worth noting, 
if not sketching. 


Coming back to bigger and mau-inade 
objects, there arc always churches to be 
seen here and there about the country. 
These will be fine to sketch when you have 
had some practice in sketching simple 
objects. Some churches are ugly and some 
are difficult to draw, but there arc some 
very old ones that arc simple and beautiful. 
You will probably find that these were built 
somewhere about the 12th century and 
belong to the Norman and Early English 
periods of architecture, You can recognise 
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Fig, a.j. Pi;n and Ink Sketch of 
Wooden Gate 


the first style by its round arches to the 
windows (Fig, 25 A) and tlic second style 
by its roundly pointed arches to the windows, 
Fig. 25 B, 

Choose your position outside the church¬ 
yard,—then you will offend no one. Select 
a pleasant, simple picture of the church, 



Fig. 25 . Styles of Architectuiie 
A. Korman window arches, 

]). Early Engliali window arches. 


using your view finder as an aid, Have 
sufficient foreground, some sky and some 
distance. If there are trees in the back¬ 
ground, arrange them so that they fall into 
a simple mass, or masses. Always simplify 
the subject in your mind and decide what 
to leave out before you begin to sketcli. 
As an artist, you are at liberty to move 
objects a little to one side or the other 
in order to improve the grouping of several 
objects. 

As'witli previous subjects, make your first 
sketcli in pencil. E.\amine tlie church very 
carefully and acquaint yourself with its 
form as a whole and tlie broad cfiect of light 
and shade. Look at the church through 
your view finder and mark in your mind 
what is the central object of interest. 
Possibly it is a door (Fig, 25) a window, a 
buttress, or a striking effect of light and 
shade on an angle of the roof. Perhaps 
some line, such as tlrnt of a path, leads your 
eyes almost forcibly np to a door or some 
otlicr part of the subject. Having noticed 
it, make it the centre of interest in your 
sketch, but it must not be situated in the 
exact centre of your sketch, 

Rough in the masses of the subject and 
plan in the windows, doors and other details 
of construction, Notice if any lines lead 
diiectly, or indirectly, to the point of 
interest, and, if so, emphasise them. This 
docs not mean make them more black, but 
insist on them by making them simple and 
more telling in direction. Tliiis, tJic edge 
line of a roof pointing clown to the door, 
the tips of grave stones seen one behind the 
otlier running down to the door, the edge 
line of a tree, or bush, trickling over and 
down to the door, and the edge of a shadow 
pointing in the direction of the door. Use 
these or any other lines to lead the eye 
of the beholder away from the edges of 
the picture, in to rest at the centre of 
interest. 

Be careful to draw the church in correct 
perspective. Measure the iiroportions care¬ 
fully. Take care with the drawing of the 
doors and windows and architecture of the 
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building. ‘ Notice how the buttresses ackl 
support to the walls, Try to feel the simple 
beauty and the ancient dignity of the 
place, a monument to those wJm built 
it. Try to get some feeling into all 5'our 
sketches, 

Add the tones of tlie shadows and express 
the texture of tlie walls and roof. Try to 
preserve tlie feeling of flatness and support, 
no matter how rough in texture fhc walls 



Fig, 26 , Greatest Contrast Kesekved tor 
Centre op Interest—In this Case, the 
Doorway 


are. Do not forget to limit tlie amount of 
texture on the lighter parts. Express the 
direction of the wall and roof planes with 
your pencil lines. Keep the whole as broad 
as possible in treatment. Do not be afraid 
to strike notes of contrast with the tones, 
but reserve the greatest contrast for the 
central point of interest. Fig. 26. Keep the 
distance and sky in the backgi’ound and veiy 
simple. Suggest the ground plane receding 
into the distance and keep it as undisturbed 


as possible. Do not forget to look frequently 
at the original and to give your work a good 
criticism at the finish. 

When you come to sketching churches in 
pen and ink (Fig, 27) keep your line very 
simple and as expressive as you can. Limit 
your textures to the shadow side. Simplify 
all your work. 

Painting chinches in colour is a joy. There 
arc such beautiful colours in them: lovely 
greys of the walls, orange, red-greys of the 
roof and possibly the dark rich green of 
a near-by cedar tree. 

Paint the sky as a simple wash, then gel 
in the distance. Next mass in the main 
colour divisions of the church. Then flood 
on the foreground, simple and gradated 
from pale down to dark, Do not break the 
surfaces of the walls with too many changes 
of colour, csjiccially those in the highest 
light. Keep them even in tone to suggest 
flatness. Put in the shadow.^ carefully. If 
there arc any shadows across the foreground, 
keep them broad. Flood tlicm right across 
any underwork, losing the unnecessary 
detail. Strike tlie greatest contrast of tone 
and colour at the centre of interest and keep 
the picture more quiet to the edge, At 
frequent intervals view your sketcli from 
a distance, comparing it with the original, 
correcting any mistakes when they appear. 
Treat your sketches in a simple ^vay and do 
not fuss them. Try to sec the subject as a 
pattern of tones, lines and colours as well 
as a collection of planes and forms in per¬ 
spective. 

When 3'ou have bad some amount of prac¬ 
tice in colour work, it would be a good idea 
to make some water colour studies in mono¬ 
chrome, that is, in one colour, such as 
black, or sepia. In this way you will paint 
the tones of the subject, noting their strength, 
gradations and contrasts. You will need 
to pay great attention to the drawing and 
form. These are really far more important 
tliaii colour altliough colour is so attractive. 
Form and distance cannot be expressed by 
colour alone, but by tones of colours and 
by perspective in drawing. 
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Here are some reminders:— 

1, Do not be careless! Draw as truthfully 
as you can. 

2. Do not be impatient^ Begin with the 
lightest parts, finish with the darkest parts. 

3, Do not be vaiiil Look more at the 
original than at your own sketch. 

4. Do not be mean! Use full strengths 
of tone and colour and plenty of water with 
your colours. 

5. Do not be fussy! Leave out, rather 
than put in, unnecessary details. 

6, Do not be dismayed! Your next sketch 
will be better than yoni first, and the next 
after that, better still. 

Teaching hints.—In this chapter, the 
children have been using their pencils, pens 


and water colours. There arc two things 
very noticeable in beginner's work; (i) There 
is the wish to sketch subjects that are too 
large and loo difficult, and 1^2) there is lack 
of sunplicity. 

To the untrained, the first difficulty to 
present itself is the amount of surroundings 
to be included in the sketch. At first, the 
impulse is to want to attempt large expanses 
of landscape and complicated groupings of 
houses and trees. The details are many, the 
drawing is difficult and the lighting effects 
are intricate. Those, togetlier w’ith the lack 
of experience in the use of tlic materials, 
result in a sketch tliat is msually badly com¬ 
posed, lacking in simplicity and confused 
ill form. Strangely enough, although begin¬ 
ners fed it necessary to include this aucl that 



Fiq. 27. Pen and Ink Sketch ok Church 
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detail in their pictures, they rarely appreciate 
the fact that details, alone, malce the best 
subject for sketches', details of landscape, 
such as a gateway, a portion of a hedge 
with a tree, a corner of a faimyard, or a 
haystack, 

Simplicity must be the skctcher's motto—■ 
simplicity of subject, simplicity of treatment, 
one may almost say, simplicity of truth. 
Truth is necessary in sketching, but it must 
be broad truth, tempered by the sketcher’s 
individuality. 

Let the children choose simple, easy .sub¬ 
jects to begin with. Tench them to look for 


express the planes and form of the whole, 
Much more depends on drawing and form 
than on colour. This is because in sketching 
nature, it is necessary to represent distance. 
Tills can be done only by the ai^plicatioii 
of the theory of perspective, consisting of 
drawing and not colour, Colour without 
form gives little indication of position unless 
it be the gradual bluing, or greying, of 
colours as they recede into the distance, due 
to the thickening of tlic atmosphere. But 
it is iKissiblc to have a red several yards 
away, more striking to the eye than a red 
close at hand. 



Firr. 28. Tree and its Jmacinauy Simplified Mass Shapes 


and appreciate breadth of form, sacrificing 
subsidiary detail to the general form and 
important masses. Thus, for example, a 
house becomes a simple form of a box with 
a ridged roof in perspective. The chimney 
staclcs, dormer windows, porch and out¬ 
buildings arc necessary additions. Windows, 
doors, tiles and textures are subordinate to 
the planes on wliich they appear. In sketch¬ 
ing the house, the first consideration must 
be to determine the position and proportion 
of that simple form—a box with a ridged 
roof. TIic sub-forms—chimney stacks, out¬ 
buildings, porch and so on—are added next; 
finally, the texture and tone are used to 


Trees and buslies must be seen ns solid 
masses, and lumpy in form. To the untrained 
eye, trees are problems consisting of a maze 
of boughs and leaves. Actually, as masses, 
trees are very simple {Fig. 28) and young 
children get nearer to the triUli of repre- 
sentalion than is imagined when they show 
a tree as a simple round smudge on a stick 
for a trunk. Some knowledge of the way in 
which the branches give solidity of form 
to'the tree will be useful. The branches arc 
shnilai” in idea to the ribs of an umbrella— 
the trunk compares with its handle and the 
covering of foliage is like the cloth of the 
umbrella. To draw animals requires a 
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knowledge of cubes and. cylindei's in per¬ 
spective: cubes and cylinders for heads and 
bodies, supported on posts, which are the legs. 

Some water colour sketches can be done 
in jnonochrome. This includes the practice 
of form with tone and water colour tcclinique. 
It is very good practice. Some of the old 
masters of water colour painting, such as 
Claude and Turner did many of their studies 
in monochrome; the former used sepia to give 
effects of light and shade, 

A fault to be found with the work of most 
beginners is that they tend to exaggerate 
the depth of tones, Actually, there is so 
much light coming from the sky, that even 
on the greyest day the darkest shadows have 
some reflected light and colour in them. 
This can be proved by looking at any 
subject througli a hole, about i In. square, 
cut from a piece of black card. The deepest 
tone will be seen contrasted against the edge 
of the hole, Fig. 29. The sky is the source 
of light and must be kept paler than the 
middle distance of the picture. Beginners 
should not attempt complicated sky effects 



Pig. 29, ToNiis as Svijn Tkrougii Blacic 
Card Frame 



Fig. 30. THE Cenire or Interest is the 
Only Clearly TcriNED Point 


until they have made sufficient studies of 
clouds to know just how to represent them 
effectively and with restive. 

The view finder is a useful means of 
realising pictures and how much background 
and foreground to include. Beginners usually 
do not allow sufficient foreground at the 
base of their sketches. The amount of fore¬ 
ground should generally not be less than 
roughly a quarter of the depth of the picture 
and probably not more than a third. It is 
difficult to say anything definite about this, 
because of the shape and position of the 
central object in the sketch. 

It is important that the centre of interest 
in a sketch be well defined and treated as 
such. Actually, the centre of interest is the 
only clearly defined point to be seen when 
looking at the subject. The rest of the sketch 
should be gradually lost towards the edges 
of the picture, Fig. 30 

It is a good idea to tliink of a sketch in 
three planes: (i) sl?y, {2) middle distance, 
and (3) foreground. The amount of detail 
and contrast increases as the planes approach 
the spectator. 

Teach the cliildren to use plenty of water 
with their colours and to w'ork from top to 
bottom of their paper. Teach them to:—■ 

I. Work as quickly and as carefully as 
possible. 
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2. Work as broadly and as simply as 
possible. 

3, \york as Wet as possible. 

Colour will not redeem a badly drawn 
sketch, Even the most hasty sketch 
must have good drawing as its basis. If 
you have three lialf-hour periods for out¬ 
door slcctchiiigj employ two for drawing, 
or monochrome work and one for colour 
slcetching, 

To illustrate the importance of drawing 
and accurate observation there is the story 
of the artist who drew a sleeping cow and 
showed the drawing to a countiy yokel, 
yhten asked to name the subject, the old 
man replied, "TJiat be a dead cow.” The 
artist was disappointed, and realising that 
his drawing was a failure, made another 


attempt to rcj>reseiit a sleeping cow, The 
new drawing was shown to the same yokel 
who, on being again asked what it depicted, 
replied as before, "A dead cow,” The poor 
artist w'as greatly disappointed, but he did 
not allow himself to be beaten. He deter¬ 
mined to discover what it was that marked 
the dif(erciicc between a live cow and a dead 
one. He spent many moiUhs in studying 
.sleeping cows, until he was convinced that 
he could portray them satisfactorily, Then 
he made another careful drawing of a 
sleeping cow. Once more the yokel was 
shown the drawing and asked what it was 
meant to portray. This time the old fellow 
replied, “Why, he be a cow asleep!” And 
the artist know that his months of careful 
study had not been in vain, 


IV. SKETCHES IN THE PARK 



Tor those who live in towns and big 
cities, there are to be found many interesting 
and excellent subjects for sketching, yet 
town dwellers readily miss and fail to 
appreciate the beautiful, well-kept open 
spaces to which they have free access. 

Go into any park, and, provided you do 
not trample about on the carefully mown 
grass or do any other damage, you will be 
able to sketch away to your heart's content. 
Forget that you arc in a town or city and 
try to appreciate beauty wherever you can 
find it. 

When you begin sketching in the park, 
choose something ^'ery simple, such as the 


corner of a pathway, or a shrub, a seat, a 
gale or a door. Do not attempt a wide 
expanse of complicated scenery or the whole 
of an arlificial lake as the .subject of your 
first sketch, or you will be tackling something 
that only an experienced artist can .skelcli 
successfully. 

There are sure to be sluLib.s in the park 
and they will make excellent sulDjecls for 
your first sketches. Select bushes that arc 
interesting in sliapc, that is, not tlio,se that 
have been clipped into ugly, artificial .shapes, 
but those that aj^pcal to your sense of beauty 
by reason of the freedom of their growtlr and 
the happy arrangement of their outlines and 
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masses of light and shade. There are many 
lovely types of shrubs to be seen as a rule 
in parks, yet people pass them by, taking 
liLtlc or no notice of them because they arc 
so commonplace. There are many types, 
such as the laurels, the hydrangeas, with 
tlicir familiar pale blue and ihnk flowers 
and the rhododendrons with their bcaiilifnl 
flowers of ^'ariolls colours. 

Choose your position in a quiet, less- 
frequented part of the park where there 
are few passers-by. Try to avoid sketching 
on any main pathway, or you Avill find it 
very annoying to have people passing by 
and most likely frequently obscuring your 
view. Take up your position some distance 
away from the shrub you intend to sketch, 
not less than about nine, or ten yards away, 
so that you see the leaves less clearly. Tiy 
to select a position where the light comes 
from the left. Do not sketcli facing the sun, 
or the bush will be entirely in shadow, with 
no contrast of light and dark. 

Take a good, careful look at the slmib 
and try to appreciate its mass fonnation. 
Note tile pattern of the liglits and (larks. 
Notice the way in which the near parts 
project toward you and are .seen in greater 
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detail with a stronger contrast of light and 
shade. 

Wake your first attempt in pencil, care¬ 
fully roughing in the general masses very 
faintly, Fig. 31 A. Next, begin to give form 
to the sketch by suggesting the shadow.s. 
Take great care to convey a sense of the 
breadth of the whole. Half close your eyes 
wlicn you look at the shrub. Forget the 
separate leaves and cavities for the time 
being and see the shrub as a mass, having 
no definite form with light and shade, 
Suggest the leaf-shapes as you will, but use 
them to convey a sen.se of growth and 
roundness. Do not attempt to draw each 
and every leaf. The most detail and greatest 
contrast of tone will need to be shown in 
the parts of the shrub nearest to you. Feel 
the roundness of the bnsh-forni as you 
sketch. Lessen the amount of detail and 
tone contrast as yoii w^ork away from the 
nearest point of the shrub, Leave the edges 
free and quiet in tone so as to give the 
impression of the roiindness of the shrub 
mclling into the background, Fig. 31B. 

Skclcli another shrub with pen and ink, 
Fig. 32. Rougli in the fouiKlation lines faintly 
in pencil (Fig. 32A) tlion work over that 



Tio. 3T. Pencil Sketch of Hush 


A. Liglit fokimlntion. 


!I. I'iiiislicd sliclcli. 
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Fio. 32. Pen and Ink Sketch ok Shkud 

AI Pcrcll roiigh-ln of masses. Fiiilshcd sliotcli. 


with your pen, Do not worry too much 
about the leaves, but treat the sketch broadly 
using the pen lines and touches to show the 
growth and form of the shrub. Work round 
tl^e shrub. Begin somewhat vaguely, putting 
in a few touches to suggest the masses, then 
add the shadows, 

Think well before you draw the lines, 
because once drawn, they cannot be ei-ased. 
Draw boldly and with confidence. Do not 
be afraid of your pen—some people are: 
they regard the pen as a dangerous tool 
not to be trustedl Think to yourself, "It 
does not matter to me whether T am drawing 
a shrub or a pot, I mean to make it look 
round," Then use all your skill to give the 
shrub form. Make use of any particular 
leaves, here and there, if they will aid the 
expression of form and growth, Tig. 32B. 

Try to appreciate pen sketching for what 
it is worth. It is based on the pen-drawn 
lines, but yon must aim at drawng in such 
a way that there are no obvious lines showing 
in your sketch. This is not so very easy as 
one is usually tempted to draw outlines 


rather than tones. Forget outlines! Try 
only to express form. Always think in terms 
of cubes, cylindevs, pyramids and cones. 
Wherever it is possible, produce edges by 
means of contrasted tones, not by lines, 

The shrubs will make interesting colour 
sketches. You can try roughing in the general 
masses with <a very faintly painted line 
(Fig. 33A) such as a pale blue, or green. 
Sketching trees and bushes was dealt with 
ill the last chapter on Sketches in the Country, 
so that it will not need to be repeated all 
over again. Try to sec the shrubs as whole 
forms and paint them in the mass. 

If the shrubs have berries on them, do 
not attempt to show each separate berry. 
Half close your eyes and notice how the 
berries fall into masses of colour. In painting 
the shrub, show these patches of colour, 
cither by breaking in red, orange, or what¬ 
ever colour the berries are directly into 
the foliage, or into patches of plain paper 
left for the purpose. In either case, break 
in the colour while the foliage is damp, 
but on no account must the general forni 
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of tlie shrub be destroyed. Perhaps a few 
definite touches of colour can be put on the 
near parts of the shrub to show separate 
berricSj but tlris will depend on the amount 
of their contrast with the foliage and the 
distance you arc away from the bush. If 
necessary, you can always wasli colour right 
over either the whole, or part of the sketcli 
to tone the colours down, or to pull them 
together as a whole, but the colours must 
be allowed to dry thoroughly first. If you 
are painting flowering shrubs, or trees, such 
as hydrandgeas, rhododendrons, laburnums 
or cherry trees, the same advice holds good. 
Forget the separate flowers; look for tlie 
masses of colour, 

Tlierc arc usually fine trees to be seen in 
parks and these make good sketches. In 
the spring there are beautiful flowering trees, 
among which arc chestnut, plum, cherry 
and Hay trees, Tlion there arc usually 
sycamores, rich golden-purple coloured copper 
beeches, oaks and many another type of 
tree. 

Why not make a sketcli of a scat—not 
with people sitting on it—if it is not too 
elaborate? Find a scat in a quiet part of 
the park and select a position in which to 
sketch it, where the sun shines from the 


left. View the seat from a slight angle so 
that it makes an interesting picture. Fig. 34. 

Before you begin to sketch, take a good 
long look at the seat and acquaint yourself 
with its shape as a whole, its perspective 
and the pattern of its shadows. Notice the 
details of ils construction, such as the way 
the part on which people sit and the back 
are connected with the supports. Then 
faintly rough in the mass and give it correct 
proportion and perspective. Next, you can 
include some background in the sketch and 
put in enough foreground to give position 
to the seat. Indicate the different planes 
of the scat, such as the upright sides, the 
horizontal planks on which to sit, and the 
sloping bade, by the direction and nature 
of your pencil strokes. You can also make 
sketches of seats with pen and ink and with 
water colours. 

In tlie pen and ink sketclies you can try 
to show the texture of the seats, but keep 
the light planc.s fairly free from pen work. 
Wiicn you sketch seats in water colour 
(F'5- 35) close your eyes and try to 
see the general colour and tone of the masses. 
For example, in looking at the back of a 
scat, try to see the general colour without 
the many brcalcs of colour, and paint it as 



Fig. 33. Water Colour Sketch of Bush 
A. Founclatioii of paJo pninL O' FitiUhcd skelcb. 






Fig. 34. Park Seat 

A. Eaiiil (oiindntioj). 

a tone of a certain colour so as to express 
the essential flatness of it, It is best to 
represent any flat surface as an even toned 
wash, Changes of colour, especially con¬ 
trasted colour, such as orange and blue. 



I'lG. 35, AVateu Colour Sketch op Seat 


Sketcwed in Pencil 

D. Finished ski;lpli. 

tend to rob the representation of a flat 
surface of its flatness. Take, for example, 
the wall of a house, It is half red brick and 
Iialf grey cement and, being flat, is receiving 
the same amount of light. To show tlie wall 
with the red and grey in contrast to each 
other would tend to break the flatness of 
the wall. The best way to show the wall 
would be to keep the red of the bricks and 
the grey of the cement nearly similar in 
tone—that is, lightness. Tlic e^'enncss of 
flat walls and surfaces is strikingly proved 
during sunsets. Then, the whole surface 
is bathed in a red glow and the contrast of 
surface colours, such as of brick and cement, 
is negligible. Sunshine has .i somewhat 
similar effect on all surfaces and tends to pull 
contrasting colours together by its yellow¬ 
ness. Thus, on a 81111113'' clay, greenery over 
a brick wall would lose some of its power of 
contrast against the red bricks by the 
flood of mellowing yellow light. 

As has been said in a previous chapter, 
one must never take for granted the fact 
that such an object as a tree is green, for 
it is usually any other colour but pure green. 
Lighting, time of day and distance all 
influence colour in their different ways. 
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I'to. 36. 'I'KA Kiosk vSkktciikij in PiJNCti. 


Try to foi'i^cL tliaL grass is green and tliat 
bricks arc red. Look for variety and beauty 
of colour where and when you can. 

Tea kiosks arc to be .seen in most parks, 
or public gardens. If they arc fairly simple 
structures, w’ithout too many fantastic 
claboratioiTs, they will be worth .sketching, 
Fig. 36. 

Possibly there is a park kecper’.s lodge 
that will serve as aiioLlior subject for a 
sketch, Fig, 37. Choose the Ixist view ot 
cither building viLh regard to their lighting 
and your position. Femember iliat the 
most interesting effects of light and shade 
are seen when the light is shining from the 
left, or right of the subject. If the sun is 
shining at all brightly, it should not be 


dilhcult to get a shady place in wliich to 
sit and sketch. 

Include sufficient sky, distance and fore¬ 
ground to make a pleasing picture, using 
your view finder as an aid, Be careful to 
draw the proportions and perspective truth¬ 
fully. Do not forget frequently to compare 
your efforts with Die original so as to be 
able to delect any faults of drawing, or colour. 

There arc many otlier suitable subjects 
lo be found iu parks, as a rule, such as 
shelters, walls and bridges. Tlie latter arc 
always interesting subjects to sketch. There 
is somcUiing fascinating about a bridge; 
perhajDs it is the idea of it crossing over 
water, or the rich, dark shadow to be seen 
undcnieath the arch of the bridge, Do not 










Fig. 37. Pakk Kiiupeu's House Shown as a Water Cor-oun Sketch 



Fig. 38. Pen and Ink Sketch of Bridge 
A. Falnl pencil foundation, B, rinlshcd ptn stalcli, 
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Plate XI 

Pencil and Water Colour Sketches of Wave Patterns on Water, The Wind Directions 

ARE Indicated by Arrows 
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attempt to sketch the bridge if it is a very 
elaborate, ornate, iron one, 

In sketching a bridge (Fig. 38) notice the 
general form, the lines of perspective and the 
shadows, Notice the reflections in the water. 
Use 5^our view finder to select a pleasant 
pictnvc. Include plenty of foreground, some 
Avater and some bank. Arrange the bridge 
in the picture so that it does not appear- 
exactly in the centre. When yon arc sketch¬ 
ing, try to see the broad mass shapes of the 
bridge, Fig, 38A, Take care to draw the 
perspective correctly. Be careful to draw 
upright lines upright. It is very unpleasant 
to sec a drawing of .such an object as a house, 
or a bridge with the uprights drawn aslant. 
Keep the foreground quiet and simple in 
treatment, 

Perhaps, at this point, wliilc wc arc on 
the subject of bridges, you had better learn 
something about sketching water. It will 
be a good idea to make some fairly rapid 
studios of water in pencil, pen and water 
colour. 

A good place to sketch, when you arc 
making studies of water, is along the bank 
of a lake, or stream, where there arc dark 
rcficctions to show up the wave patterns. 

Watch the water carefully before you 
begin to sketch. Notice the interesting 
patterns of the waves, PI. XL See the 
water as a level surface broken, or decorated 
by waves caused by wind, or water current. 
When you make these studies, note down 
the direction of the wind or current on 
them and notice how the wave pattems are 
affected by either of these, Pi. XI. 

When you are sketching water, think of 
it as a level surface, lilce a min'or, with a 
certain surface pattern, and in perspective. 
The law.s of perspective apply to the wave 
pattems. They appear to lessen in size as 
they recede into the distance where they 
merge together. 

To sketch water in pencil, or pen and ink, 
after watching the movement and pattern 
of the waves, first of all rough in the shape,s 
of the tones. It is important that you 
limit large and strongly contrasted detail 


to tlic near foreground if you are showing 
a big cxpimsc of water. Looking at a large 
sheet of water, such as a lake, you will 
notice that it gradates from pale in the 
distance down to dark, broken here and 
there by flicks of light and tone in the fore¬ 
ground. Insist on any horizontal lines to 
add to the .suggestion of flatness. 

Next, Jill in the various tones, from light 
to dark. Notice the delicate, fluid contrasts 
of tone and the rich, juicy, deep tones, 
Obscive the edges of the tone shapes; they 
are often darker than the inner ma.sses. This 
is due to tlic trough formation of the wave 
valleys. The bottom of the valley is one 
tone; it darkens up the sides until it reaches 
the crest of the wave and vanishes in the light. 

Leave plenty of white paper, drawing in 
the tone sliajics of the valleys of tire waves. 
These .should be well-defined flaUish patches 
of tone with strongly contrasted, yet softened 
edges to the waves. You must be very 
observant, for the wave shapes change 
rapidly. 

When you are sketching water in colour, 
begin by roughing in the tone shapes. This 
can be done faintly in pencil, or with pale 
paint. Next, flood on as a basis some pale 
general colonr—^the pale paint foundation 
lines must be dry before this can be done 
—probably green-yellow, or olivc-green, 
Then, rapidly note the palest colour and 
lay it on in its place while the first wash 
of colour is still wet, Draw the edges first 
with drier paint, then fill in the centre masses, 
Build up the lone pattern of the waves from 
pale to dark, laying drier colour on wet 
colour with a brush that is not dry. 

Do not spend too long over each study. 
At all events, it is important to work wet 
and crisp, leaving some flicks of light licrc 
and there to add sparkle and life to the 
water and striving to make it look wet, 

Water echoes the prevailing colour and 
tone of the sky. It adds colour and tone to 
the reflections in it, such as blue, green or 
olive. It also reflects light on to over¬ 
hanging branches of trees and the arches 
of bridges, Fig. 38B. 




Plate XIT 

IMaking a Pencil Sketch of a House Reflecteh in a Pond 
A. Faiiil foundalion. 

n. Finished sKvlcIi wilb darker tones and shadows added. 
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This brings us to reflections in water. 
Study the reflections of objects in water. 
You can make some sketches of them, but 
they must not be too clifflcult, Try sketching 
the reflections oi reeds or rushes and posts 
in water, Fig. 39. 

When you are sketching reflections fPl. 
XII}, take particular notice of the general 
tone of the reflections as compared with 
the objects reflected. Notice the depths of 
the bank and the depth of the reflection 


of the bank, Notice the edge of the water 
where it touches the bank. Sketch the object, 
or objects, upside down. Draw them as 
such with regard to proportion and per¬ 
spective, but remember that owing to the 
fact that they are on a much lower level 
you will not see so much of tlicm as on 
the bank, Chimneys on the other side of 
houses will disappear in the reflections. 
Trees behind houses will also disappear in 
the reflections and you will never see the 


same amount of bank or ground rnnning 
down to the water’s edge in the reflections. 

Try to visualise the surface of the water 
as a inirror-likc plane receding to the 
horizon, with the land, trees and other 
objects built upon it. Use this imaginary 
base jjlnnc a.s a foundation for your calcu¬ 
lations of the depth of reflections. 

Sketch in the edge of the water and the 
bank. Take, as an example of reflection, a 
house on the bank a distance back from the 


water’s edge. Very faintly, in pencil, or 
pale paint, note down any lines or points 
that show ill the reflection exactly under¬ 
neath the originals in a vertical direction, 
such as the upright edges of the walls, the 
door and chimney stack and the apex of the 
roof. Then, carefully observe the depths of 
the parts of the house that are visible in 
the reflection, measuring from the water’s 
edge. Draw the reflections correctly and 
very faintly at first, then after carefully 
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noticing the original, add the tones and the 
edge lines. If the latter arc broken by waves, 
notice the pattern. Keep the reflections 
simple and broad in treatment. Notice any 
horizontal lines, such as those of waves, 
flicks of light, patches of weed, or shadows 
cast on the water and make use of them to 
suggest the surface of the water. Horizontal 
lines breaking across the reflections, light 
against dark, or the reverse, vinll help to 
give tlie sense oi the level surface of still 
water. 

Figures will add interest and life to your 
sketches containing trees and houses, so that 
it will be a good idea to make some rapid 
simple sketches of people you see about 
you. In the parlc you will see people sitting, 
walking and running. Sketch them as they 
rest, play games and work. Do not let them 
sec you sketching them, or they may be 
embarrassed. Try to catch their natural 
poses. 

It requires some amount of careful practice 
to be able to draw the luiman figure reason¬ 
ably well. Firstly, you must know how to 
express its form and the movement of its 
limbs. That is the strucLural side of the draw¬ 
ing. Secondly, you must try to express the 
character of people in your sketches. Thai 
is the spiritual side of drawing. 

Begin by making quick studies of people, 
rough sketches that are little more than 
suggestions of masses with their positions, 
form and light and shade, Do not worry 
about making finished sketches, or about 
intricate details of face and hands. Look 
for the masses—head, body and limbs. 
Consider masses first, planes or surfaces 
next, and lines last. 

The three main masses are unchanging— 
head, chest and pelvis, See them as blocks, 
Fig. 40. ’riiink of them as being connected 
by one line—something rather like a wasp’s 
body. Notice how they are balanced one over 
the other. They arc rarely .seen to be balanced 
symmetrically one over the other and never 
when the figure is in action. They may be 
twisted horizontally or backwards and for¬ 
wards. The three block masses are connected 


I4I 



Fig. 40. The Three Main Masses of 
THE Human Bonv 


and their movement is limited by the spine 
which is almost the centre, the axis, of the 
body. 

The head block may lie thought of as a 
cube having the back and front oblong in 
shape, and the sides square in shape, PL 
XIII. The base of the ear lobe and the base 
of the nose form, a line at right angles to 
the vertical middle line of the face. Thinlc 
of the face as being carved from such a lilock 
and capable of being seeii in perspective. 
The chest block i.s built up around the rib 
cage, conical hi shape, flattened in front and 
having the arms attached to the shoulders. 
The pelvis block is the mechanical axis of 
the body and is somewhat box formed, It 
is the fulcrum for Lite body and leg muscles. 

When sketching figures notice the balance 
of the masses. In standing and must action 




Pl/ite XIH 

Pencil Sicniciins of Figure and ITeads, Heads Shown as Sugoesiinu Block Sjiapes 

A> PU of nKlcbnloncod over Lhs beci of the ivciebt bearing leg, B, 

C. Hip of wctgbt beating leg foiced up. 

D> Corresponding shoulder ctropped. 

14‘a 
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poses, where the body retains its own 
l)al;mce, tlie pit of the neclc, A, seen poised 
over the heel of the weight bearing leg, B, 
will afford two points on which to base the 
rest of the pose, Notice the central rhythmic 
line of the figure, the slope of the slioulders 
and hips, The balance of the figure will 
iorce the hip of the weight bearing leg up 
and the corresponding shoulder clown, PI. 
XIII, 

Make your studies carefully, noting the 
way in which clothe,s fit the figure, Fig. 41. 
Note such things as folds of sleeves and 
trousers, the angle of hats and the way in 
which skirts hang, PI. XIV. Calculate the 
main proportions of the figures—lop of head 



riG, 41, How Ci.OTHEs Fit the Figure 


to pit of neck, head, head into height of 
figure so many times, half-way point of 
figure, width of pelvis and shoulders, length 
of arms and legs, Pi. XlV A, 

When you come to sketching figures in 
colour, note the main colour shapes. The 
head and hands—perhaps legs as well—• 
flesh colour; the coat, shirt and trousers; 
the blouse and skirt; legs, boots or shoes, 
hair or hat. Notice the patterns of light 
and shade. The face has its own pattern 
of shade; viz., the eyes, at the base of the 
nose, the month and under the chin. Always 
be thinking in masses—cubes and cylinders—• 
and in simple light and shade. 

Try to get some feeling and expression of 
character into your figure drawings, such as 
will show a youth's sprightliness, a police¬ 
man's upright pomposity, a tramp's ragged 
poverty and an old man’s bcnt-backcd age. 
You will need to be observant and quick, 
for poses change rapidly unless the figures 
are sealed. 

There arc several other park visitors it 
will be good practice to sketch. They arc 
the swans, chicks and other water birds, 
TJiey are to be seen in most parks where 
there arc lakes. 

The water birds provide examples of iDOth 
beautiful mass shapes and beautiful colours, 
They are not easy to sketch, because they 
are rarely seen still; they arc continuously 
gliding here and there 011 the water, or walk¬ 
ing about round the edges of the lakes. 

As with figures and animals, it is best to 
make careful, rapid .studies of tire birds, 
treating them as broad, simple masses, Then, 
after you become more acquainted with their 
forms and characteristics of pose and action, 
you will be able to make more highly 
finished sketches of them, drawing partly 
from observation and partly from memory. 
It is best not to approach Loo near to the 
birds so as not to disturb or frighten them. 

You will want to make sketches of the 
swans when you sec them because they arc 
so graceful and beautiful, PI, XV. See them 
as a whole, a somewhat elongated egg- 
shape that is very beautiful in its simplicity, 




Plate XIV 

Rapid Pencil Sketches op Pigures 
A. Main proporlbiis oi figncD suggesled, 


B, Finisbcd sketch. 
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Rapid Pencil Skjstciies of Swans with Simpliitisd ISUss Shapes 
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FicJ. 42 . Bird’s Wing Bones 

A-D, Jlufiicnis. 

D-C. Ua'liiis, 

C-1). 

F. Primacy (iiiills. 

G. Secondary rjiiills. 

The supple neck grows from ifcs fore-end, 
and the tipped up, pointed tail from the 
opposite end. Notice the way in which the 
head is balanced on the neck. Note the shape 
of the beak and how it grows fi’om the head. 
Take notice of the way in which the wings 
arc folded close to the body. In anger, the 
wings arc raised like sails at each side. 

Observe your subject caicfuUy before you. 
sketch. Make your first studies in pencil, 
looking for the simple mass forms. There 
is no bright colour about lire white swan 
except for the orange-red beak and legs. 
There may he some reflected colour in the 
shadows, which will otherwise be bhiisli. 
Australian black swans, in direct contrast 
to the white swans, are to be seen in some 
parks. These are rusty black in colour, with 
a red beak. 

The clucks (PI. XVI} are altogether more 
fussy than their graceful relatives, the 
swans. Sketch, them first in pencil. Notice 
their mass form,—a clumpy, pear-shape. 


Observe how the ncclc grow.s out from the 
Iwdy, the head mass and the beak. Note 
how the wings arc folded against the body 
ill rest. You will have little opportunity to 
.study the wings spread out in flight, 

The wings of birds arc diflicult to under¬ 
stand until you realise that they arc boned 
and jointed in a niaiiiicr .similiir to the arms 
of a mail, Fig. 42. Beginning at tlic shoiiklci 
is the huincrits (Fig, 42 A-B) running back 
to join the ulna and the radius (Fig. 42 
B-C) which points forward to where it joins 
the hand, Fig. 42, C-D. The joint B (Fig. 
42) is hidden when the wing is folded in rest, 
but it is important to show it when the wing 
is spread out becunse it gives the power of 
lorward and backward movement to the 
wing. Tlic fcallicvs of the wing fall into two 
main groups, those groiving from C-T (Fig, 
42) arc the primary quilts (Fig, 43 F) and 
those growing from B-C (Fig. 42) arc the 
.secondary quills. Fig, 42 G. 

Notice the action and support of the 
bird's legs, if it is walking, Fig. 43, They 
arc jointed like the legs of an animal. Fig. 
43 A-B, B-C, C-B. Although the joint B 
(Fig. 43) is hidden in the feathers, it i.s 
important to realise its existence. It give.s 
the iiccessai-y spring to the leg. Tire joint 
C (Fig. 43) docs shoiv. 

There arc several ty^res of ducks to be 
seen as a rule on the lakes of most parks. 
Tlic dralces are beautifully coloured, Tlicre 
is the Mallard with its bronze-grccn head 



I'lG. .}3- Biiid’s Liic'i Bones 
A-D, li-c, c-n. 

11. JoijiL hidden iii fcallicrs. 

C. Joint shows. 





Plate XVI 

Pencil and Water Colour Sketches of Ducks with Simplifidd Mass Shapes 
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and yellow beak, with a clean white collar, 
reddish breast and touches of white and 
violet on the wings; then there is the Teal 
with its orangc-red and green head with 
bars of rich green on its wings; and also the 
Widgeon with its orange and yellow head 
with a grey body. There are other small 
water birds, such as Coots and Dabchicks. 

In sketching the birds, try to express the 
beautiful siinpiicity of their stream-lined 
bodies, Watch the bird carefully, then, 
when you. are convinced that you have its 
form and pattern of colour fixed in your 
mind, seize on a moment when it is fairly 
still and \'ery rapidly and as correctly as 
you can, rough in the position and shape of 
the main masses, the body and the neck and 
head, noticing the poise of the latter. If the 
bird is walking, make the legs look as if they 
are supporting the body. If the bird is float¬ 
ing, take particular care with the water line 
round the body. This will add to the expres¬ 
sion ol form in the body mass. 

In colour sketches, keep the colours very 
broad and tlio treatment simple. All the 
time be thinking in terms of mass form— 
cubes and cylinders—and work “round” 
your drawings, using shading to express 
form and show direction of mass plane by 
your pencil strokes or pen lines. 

Later on it will be nice to make a little 
picture, such as part of a pathway, with some 
lawn, or a bank on one side and with some 
shrubbery, or trees on the other. It must be 
a very simple picture. Use your "vnew finder to 
help select a pleasant picture. Have plenty 
of foreground and choose a view point from 
which tiie path is seen to lead to somewhere 
within the picture, This must not be on 
a central line, Tlie path must not cut across 
the picture from left to right so that the 
sketch is divided into two parts. The 
masses of light and dark must be so balanced 
that they do not cut the picture into halves, 
either vertically, horizontally, or diagonally. 
Fig. 44, 

Keep your treatment broad. Think out 
tire masses and try to express them as well 
and as simply as you can. It is the broad 
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form that is most telling, not the details. 
If the general drawing is wrong, not even 
the most carefully drawn details will com¬ 
pensate the inaccuracies of perspective and 
proportion. 

Teaching hints.—A park will provide many 
varied and suitable subjects for sketching, 
sudi as those mentioned in the chapter on 
shrubs, trees, buildings, figuvcs, birds aud 
water. The sketching of trees and house.s 
was dealt with in the previous chapter 
and will still hold good, 

A certain amount of common sense sliould 
be exercised to assist the choice of such 
subjects as keepers' lodges, tea kiosks, seats 
and bridges with regard to their being 
suitable for sketching. It should be 
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unnecessary to add that they will not be 
suitable if they arc definitely ugly. However, 
so much depends on the view one takes of 
the subjects and on their lighting, that on 
some particular clay, or time of day, a 
positively appalling scene will appear to have 
a charm of its own when viewed from a 
certain angle. One is thus reminded of what 
was written in the opening chapter, “The 
subject is unim]]ortant, . . . Look for and 
try to express impressions,'' 

Teach the pupils to sketch their personal 
impressions of scenes—with the addition 
of truthful drawing, Do not fail to make 
them understand that they are not cameras 
and that it is not desirable for them, as 
artists, to attempt to compete with cameras 
in the rendering of each and every detail. 
Teach them to "think l)ig," that is, in 
terms of broad masses and general forms. 
Most objects, such as trees, figures and 
buildings have one. or more of the basic 
forms—cubes, cylinders, pyramids, cones 
and spheres, It is a.s well to remember that 
objects seen at a distance are recognisable 
from tlicir general forms and not by their 
details. 

The study of figures seems to be a necessary 
and desirable part of skeLchiiig practice. 
Figure.s always add life and extra interest to 
any sketch, but care must be exercised with 
regard to their scale and placing. 

To be able to draw figures well, some know¬ 
ledge of the bone structure and disposition 
of the main mas.scs of the human body is 
necessary, In art school training this is 
obtained by drawing from the nude. II will 
be sufficient for the children to be shown 
that the human figure consists of several 
well-defined masses, There are the two 
jointed poles giving support to the body— 
the /eg'?. These are attached to each narrow 
end of a matchbox form having its largest 
faces to the back and front—the pelvis. 
From this grows a flexible tube—the spine. 
This balances a block—the head —and sus¬ 


pended from it, between the block and the 
lower matchbox is another larger matchbox 
form—the chest —from which arc suspended 
two smaller joined poles—the arms. 

If it is possible for figure drawing to be 
extended to the indoor classes, it will be 
excellent practice, not only in tlie study of 
rhythm of movement and beauty of line 
and proportion in the figure, but also in the 
study of people and character, The draping 
of clothes can be studied in greater details. 
Limbs can be attempted more fully in all 
their difficulty of form ancl action. Poses 
should be very simple, with the arms down 
and of not longer duration than ten itiinutes. 

The water birds afford examples of beauty 
of form, line and colour. There is a wonderful 
sense of economy of line to be seen in the 
body of a bird. The wings and legs have 
been discussed as these are the usual difficult 
points in bird drawings. 

It is always helpful to have some know¬ 
ledge of the cojistriiction, or action of a 
subject, so as to be able to draw intelligently. 
It is not enough to teach children to draw 
What they see only, An understanding of 
the whys and wherefores of form and action 
must be part of the training. Some teachers 
think it sufficient to correct the drawings, 
showing how this and that should, or should 
not be done, This is not complete enough. 
Young people want to know "why" as well 
as “how." The teacher should try to teach 
“why." Surely, for example, it is more 
reasonable to demonstrate that a tree is 
such and sucli a shape because of the arrange¬ 
ment of the branches, rather tlian because 
it is merely seen to be a certain shape. 
Sometimes the eye deceives. Again, if it is 
known that clothes take on certain shapes 
and ai'c draped in a certain way because of 
what is happening to the figure underneath 
them, it will not only add reason to those 
shapes and drapings and render them ]nore 
understandable, but it will also result in a 
more tangible form of e.xprcssion. 
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V. SKETCHES AT THE SEASIDE 



It is fine fun to sketch at the seaside, addition to a host of brave subjects for 
There aie so many exciting things to record sketches, there is the sea itself, 
in your sketch book, There are "boats—they Probably, one of tlie first things you will 

are always attractive—sturdy fishing boats want to do, is to make sketches of boats, 
and graceful yachts, Then there are majestic Let your first boats be simple ones, such as 
cliffs, often so tall that they dwarf large rowing boats. Make your start with pencil, 
objects at their feet, imprc.ssing you with Choo.se some easy-looking boat lying on 
the might of nature. There arc people to be the beach. Select a position from which you 
seen—holiday makers and fishermen. And in will view the boat partly from one side. 



Tfc. ,j5. Boat Foums in PcRsrEcTivn 

A, ircpIliuchlddeauadcmcolh&idcoC boat. 

U. Edgeot (he hnllsccn os arisine curve. 

C. Imagined cenlrallincsolhull-siapc. 




















Plate XVII 

Pencil Sketch or A Rowing Boat 

A. Faint loundalCon. 

D. Form suggeslcd bysliadicig. 

C. Finished pencil slicich. 
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In tke first sketch, see the boat as a whole, 
something like a solid block with a certain 
shape. Notice its perspective and how it 
is resting on the ground. When the boat 
is seen lying on its near side, the side will 
belly out and partly hide the keel line. The 
near edge of the hull will form a sagging 
line and the far edge a rising curve, Fig 45A. 
Or if the boat is seen lying on its far side, 
the keel will appear as a straight base line 
and the near edge of the hull as a rising 
curve. The stei'n will be seen to curve down, 
then in and down to the keel, Fig. 45B. If 
you are facing the fore part of the boat, 
notice the upright post of the bow and the 
angle it makes with the keel running back 
in perspective along the bottom to the stern, 
Fig. 45C. If you -are looking at the boat 
from the opposite direction, notice the flat 
shape of the stern and how the lines swell 
out in the direction of the bow, Fig. 45A. 

When you are sketching a rowing boat, 
first of all faintly rough in its general mass 


form. Try to imagine a section cut through 
the hull, from bow to stern. Each half of 
the boat would be alike. Try to feel the 
symmetry of its form. You can very, very 
faintly suggest this section if it will help 
you to draw the boat more correctly. Its 
lines will run a\o\\g the keel, up the bow-post 
straight back to the centre of tire stern and 
back down to the keel again, PI. XVIII A. 

Take particular notice of the top edge 
lines of the hull as they curve away in 
persiwctive. Notice how the lines of the 
planks of the side radiate from the bow- 
post down and back along the side to the 
stem. Try to feel the roimdncss of the bulk 
of the hull and make use of the plank-lines 
to express the form. Feel the hull swelling 
out from the bow and the stern as well as 
from the keel to the gunwale. Add the 
shading to give form to the sketch and make 
use of your pencil strokes to show the swell 
of the hull and direction of tire planks. Make 
use of any accidents of light and shade, 




Fig. .^,6. Boat with IlEFi.ECTio}r—^W ater Colour Sketch 

A. Pencil rojigli-ln, . D, Finlsliod skolcli. 
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Fto. .|7, Sicf-Tcit OF A Moored Boat 


surface marks and so on that will help to 
show form, PI, XVII B. 

In pencil and pen skeLches, keep to the 
expression of light and shade. Do not make 
the outlines black and ugly. In colour, keep 
to the general masses of colour, and, above 
all; try to express the beautiful swelling 
out of the hull, Fig. 46. 

Strive to make your boat appear sea¬ 
worthy; that is, not a sloppy, banana-skin 
affair, but a rigid, well-formed craft at which 
no sailor would turn up his nose and say, 
"Call that a boat I Well, I'd never trust 
myself in it I” 

Sailing boats make charming sketches, 
but at first you must choose the simplest 
ones for your subjects, Do not at the 
beginning attempt those with very compli¬ 
cated systems of rigging. You must learn to 
sketch easy things well befoi’e you tackle 
the more difficult things. 
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Perhaps you will discover boats moored 
to a pier, or Iiarboiir, or drawn up on the 
shore (Fig. 47) but it is probable that the 
latter will not have their sails up. When 
you arc sketching boats at anchor on the 
water, you must be prepared for their 
moving slightly with the tide. Do not 
sketch boats that are actually sailing along 
until you have had more practice in boat 
drawing, because each time you look at the 
subject, it will have changed slightly. 

When you settle down to sketch, choose a 
safe, comfortable spot. If the sun is shining 
it may be possible to work in the shadow of 
a boat drawn up on shore. If you are think¬ 
ing of working at the water’s edge, do not 
forget that the tide may rise and cause you 
to beat a hasty retreat up the beach, Make 
sure that you are far enough up the beach to 
be safe from incoming tides. Do not go 
clambering about over rocks, settle down to 
work and then find that you are cut off by 
the tide. There are sure to be many excel¬ 
lent subjects to be seen from safe places. 

If the boat is drawn up on the beach, you 
will find the hull fairly easy because you 
have had some practice sketching the hulls 
of rowing boats. Notice the form, feel its 
swell and observe its perspective. 

Do not attempt to sketch floating boats 
that are on the move at their moorings, 



Fig. 48. Rapid Pen and Ink Sketch of a 
Smai.i. Boat 
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Choose a boat that is fairly easy to draw, 
with simple rigging. Notice its water line, 
taking on and showing up the shape of the 
hull as it rests on the water, Figs. 46 and 
48. 

■When you sketch in pencil (lug. 49) and 
pen, first of all build up the hull of the boat • 
mass in the general form of the hull, see 
that it is correct in proportion and perspec¬ 
tive, Next, set up the masts. Notice the 
angle they make with the centre line of the 
boat, running from bow to the middle of 
the stern. Next, plan out the rigging, run 
up the ropes, notice all the details of the con¬ 
nections, how the stays supporting the 
masts arc fastened to the hull, where the 
blocks are and how the rope runs through 
them and so on, Finally, run up the sails, 


taking care to set them in the correct 
manner. You need to be careful about 
these details of construcLion, yet you must 
still try to keep your sketch broad and simple. 
You can do this by studying the subject 
beforehand and deciding in your mind what 
you shall leave out of your sketch. This is 
not easy to deckle, it needs much practice, 
but you must try to use your imagination 
about it. Some of the great old masters 
spent years of their lives practising the 
"art of leaving out" as it is called. 

When fishermen watch you sketching 
they will quickly point out any mistakes 
in the details of your sketch. Listen to what 
they have to say—it is always very helpful. 
Do jiot be shy, remember that they respect 
artists, think them very clever and consider 
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it an Fononv to bo allowed to offer them an 
explanation of the rigging. 

If you are sketching the boats in colour, 
faintly rough in the general masses first. Very 
carefully plan out the rigging. Next, wasli on 
some pale sky, taking it right over the 
rigging unless the sails are lighter than the 
sky, and bringing it down to the horizon. 
Now flood on some simple, general colour 
for the sea, bringing it down slightly darker 
to the bottom of the picture; Leave some 
flicks of light here and there to give sparkle 
to the water. 

Add any distance that shows, keeping 
it very simple and "in the background.'' 
Then lay on the general masses of colour 
for the hull of the boat, the sails and the 
reflection. Next, put in the masses of shade 
and the shadows. Add drier colour to wet 
colour. Try to feel the contrast between 
the form of the boat and the level surface 
of the sea with its movement of waves. 
Filially, put in the ropes with a fine pointed 
brush. Take care not to make these too 
heavy. Their visibility will depend on the 
way they are contrasted against the back¬ 
ground. Notice the reflection, its tone and 
pattern. Put in any men to be seen on deck, 
tliey will give scale to the boat. 

Aim at working through in one even 
operation—sky, sea, distance, boat, shadows 
and details—beginning very wet and adding 
drier colour where more definite edges are 
required. Never allow any part to dry into 
hard edges, Do not be afraid to wash out 
and make corrections, but rather than allow 
your work to become at all fussy, begin 
again. Frequently compare your work with 
the original, 

Now, here is something important. Never 
be offended when people criticise your work. 
You can learn a lot from making mistakes 
and try not to make the same mistakes 
again. So, when teacher, or some stranger, 
criticises your sketches, do not get cross, 
or despair. Take notice of what they have 
to say. Often another person, looking at 
your work from aiioLher angle, sees some- 
tliing in it that has passed your notice. 


Another thing is this: when you feel that 
your sketch is hopeless, put it away and 
forget it. Then when you look at it next 
time, with a fresh outlook, you may realise 
that it is much better than you thought at 
firet. Self-criticism is very helpful. Another 
way to learn more about your oum work is 
to invite criticism, but you must then be 
prepared for some disappointments as well 
as for a little satisfaction, Do not boast 
about youc work, yet on the other hand, 
do not despair about it, but strive Imrcl to 
reproduce something of the beauties of 
nature, even if it is only in a very humble 
way. 

There are aiany objects such as capstans; 
coils of rope; piles of boxes, tubs, or nets; 
nets hanging up to dry and so on that arc 
worth sketching if they appeal to your 
sense of interest, PI. XYIII. The.'je tilings 
usually make good shapes, roughly grouped 
Jis they probably arc. You will find it more 
easy to make successful sketches of accidental 
arrangements and old, somewhat irregular 
objects than of new and neat objects with 
hard, clean lines and fonns. 

In sketching, notice the general masses and 
pattern of light and sl^ade. With such a 
thing as a capstan, or a winch, take careful 
notice of its points of construction, perspec¬ 
tive and proportion. Generally, it will 
consist of a vertical or horizontal drum, 
hand or machine turned, on which the rope 
or hawser is wound. Notice the way in which 
this drum is supported on the frame work 
of the capstan, or winch. In your sketch 
make it look as if it will work. 

In sketching piles of things, such as ropes, 
nets, or rocks, acquaint yourself with the 
broad form and the general pattern of light 
and sliade. Take particular notice of the 
ground line. This Is ati important line to 
sketch as it is the foundational line of the 
form and shows its perspective. Notice any 
directional lines of texture or shadow that 
will help to omplrasisc the form of the 
masses. Keep your treatments broad and 
simple, always aiming at tire expression of 
form and trying to tell as much in as simple 
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Pencil Sketches oe Various Objects Seen on the Seashore 
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way as you know how. Use your pencil 
strokes and pen lines to indicate direction 
and the n<ature of the surface. 

Harbours and piers may appear rather 
difficult to sketch and they may be if 
attempted in their entirety. You can quite 
easily select part of a harbour or pier and 
make an interesting sketch of it. Perhaps 
some steps leading down to the sea, or 
perhaps old wooden piles stlclcing up out of 
the water with their reflections, or just the 
end of the harbour or pier wth some distance. 
Parts of breakwaters also make good subjects 
for sketches. 

You can use your view finder to help 
realise a pleasant picture. Select a pleasing 
arrangement of light and dark masses, have 
some foreground and see -to it that the 
lines lead in to a suitable point of interest. 
Rough in the main masses. Then build up 
your sketch, making sure to draw the pro¬ 
portions and perspective correctly. Start 
ghostly pale and add darker and still darker 
tones of shade and shadow as you proceed. 

There are beautiful colours to be seen 
along the seashore—blues, greens, purples 
and yellows. Such things as old wooden 
pilcSj jutting up out of the sea or forming 
parts of piers and breakwaters, arc seen to 
be all manner of colours including purple, 
warm yellow-greys overhung with rich, dark 
greens. Try to capture the tone depth and 
purity of these colours. The sea itself is an 
ever changing rainbow of colours. 

You will find many interesting types of 
people to sketch, such as fishermen (Fig. 
50) boatmen and sailors, to say nothing of 
many other people and bathers. Figure 
drawing was more fully discussed in the 
previous chapter. 

Rolice the poses and costumes of the 
people, taking care with such things as 
caps, sleeves and trousers. Do nol worry 
too much about small details of faces and 
hands. Try to get character into the 
sketches, 

Sec the figure as a whole: not as parts, 
such as face, hands, body and so on. Rough 
in the pose and the main masses. Plan out 



the trunk, Iread, arms and legs, giving them 
their correct proportions and balance. Your 
figure must not look as if it is falling over. 
Next show the shade giving roniidncss of 
form to the figure and clothes. 

Try to feel round the figure as you work. 
Notice the nearest corner of the figure; there 
the colour and contrast of light and shade 
will be more full than in any other part, 
Try to imagine and work out the sections 
of the parts and the planes of the masses, 
Use your pencil strokes and pen lines to 
express the planes. 

Animals, such as horses and donkeys 
on which to ride are to be seen at the sea¬ 
side. You can sketch these. How to sketch 
animals was dealt with in Chapter III. 

As you look along the shore, you can see 
three parts in the one view (Fig, 51) land, 
sea and sky. Each of lliese three requires 
a careful study as a separate subject. Begin¬ 
ning with the land, we will deal with the 
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cliffs, Of course, there may be only houses 
seen along the shore, but if there are cliffs, 
they will make a grand subject for ske.td'ies. 

Cliffs are so very proud, rearing up and 
saying to the water bathing their feet, 
"Now, Sea, you can come no farther inland.” 
Mdien yon look at cliffs, try to feel the 
majesty of their towering heights. Kotice 
the way in which they recede in bays into 
the distance, the sky line probably dropping 
slightly and the water line rising a little with 
each recession. 


At first you may be bewldercd to know 
which part of the cliff to sketch, PI, XJX A. 
Take your view finder and use it to select a 
picture. Do not attempt a wide expanse of 
cliff face—choose a simple view, one with an 
interesting pattern of light and shade and 
with definite masses. Perhaps an interesting 
pile of rocks at the foot of the cliff (PL XIX B) 
or a part of the cliff jutting out into the 
sea, PI, XIX C, Notice the attractive 
recessive character of the rock forms, set 
one behind the other, each with a distinct 
silhouette, 


Your picture must liavc an interesting 
climax to which the lines and masses lead, 
either directly, or indirectly in such a way 
that the eye is kept within the frame. The 
masses of tone must be arranged so that the 
picture is not cut in halves, 

Here is how a sketch of a simple pile of 
Tocks was made. The scene was viewed 
through the view finder and a picture was 
selected in whiclr the inteic.st was well 
within the centre of the composition, a little 
to the left and above the exact middle; 


the masses of light and shade were well 
balanced. 

The scene was looked at carefully for 
several minutes so as to impress it on the 
mind. It was considered as a pattern of 
definite broad masses, the details being 
igiiQCcd. It was viewed through half-dosed 
eyes. 

The masses were then faintly drawn in 
pencil on paper; care was taken to give 
them their correct proportion and perspec¬ 
tive. Each form was considered in relation 
to the others. The broad masses of shade 



Fig. 51. Looking Along the Shore—^Land, Sea and Sky 





Plate XIX 

Two Pencil Sketches. B, C, of Rocks Drawn from the Same Position, A 
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and shadow were next suggested, these gave 
form to the rocks. Due respect was paid to 
such things as lines round the ba^es of rocits, 
nearest corners and planes. 

The sketch was held at arm's length and 
compared with the original. Mistakes were 
corrected before the heavy work was put on. 

The different pianos of the rocks were 
indicated by the direction of tlic pencil 
strokes. In working, with continued reference 
to the model, the form of the rocks was felt, 
the pencil following the feelings and express¬ 
ing them on paper, Flat planes on the top 
of the rocks, with very little work on them, 
just a few touches to show their horizontal 
nature; side planes, differing in tone accord¬ 
ing to position and lighting, the pencil 
expressing their direction; under planes, 
deep in tone. 

The distant parts of the sketch were kept 
simple to give an impression of distance, 
the amount of detail being increased as the 
parts came nearer in the foreground. 

The sketch was once more compared with 
llie model, By this time parts of the drawing 
needed darkening. A few touches were 
added to the nearest rock—crevices and 
extra texture to improve the suggestions 
of form. The foreground was pulled together 
in one broad shadow that had crept across 
from the left. And there on paper, after 
twenty minutes' work Was an impression of 
that pile of rocks, It was held out at arm's 
length for one more criticism. These ques¬ 
tions were asked:— 

Were the forms well drawn ? 

Could it have been more broadly treated? 

Was the centre of interest a good enough 
climax to the picture? 

Was there too much dark on the light 
parts? 

Was the picture well balanced? 

The sea is the next to be considered. The 
sketching of water in lakes and rivers with 
reflections was discussed in the pi'evioiis 
chapter. The sea is more difficult. It is more 
impressive, more powerful. It is also moody, 
one day calm and gentle, the next day 
rough and unruly, It is never still, always 


on the move, surging in and out, Its colour 
is a revelation; even on a dull day the 
waves arc beautiful with blues, greens, 
purples and greys with white foam crests. 

When you arc sketching the sea—in pencil, 
in pen or in colour—tiy to convey the im¬ 
pression of its level surface in ceaseless, 
rhythmic movement, 'Ihcre was once an 
artist who painted a picture of the sea, This 
he gave as a present to a dear friend. When 
the artist visited his friend, he was dis¬ 
appointed to notice that his picture was 
nowhere to be seen. On being asked for an 
explanation, his friend, somewhat embar¬ 
rassed, admitted that he could not bear to 
look at it, because when he did so he became 
violently seasick. 

Well, there is no need to make your 
sketches as unpleasantly real as that, but 
do try to express the weight and the power 
of the sea as a mass of water. Notice its 
surface running in perspective right away 
into the distance. If yon are showing a large 
expanse of sea, keep the far distance plain, 
the middle distance with very few touches and 
coining into the foregroinid with more and 
more details, noticing the perspective of the 
waves. 

Notice the direction of the wind and its 
effect on the waves. Observe the differing 
patches of surface colour. Note the forms and 
pattern of the waves and the crests of foam. 
Take notice of the way the waves break on 
the beach. The waves have beautiful forms 
with curved lines expressive of life and 
movement. 

A boat's sail will form a good centre of 
interest in a sea sketch (Fig, 52) but it must 
be carefully placed in just the right climactic 
position: a rising bine-green sea with a 
pattern of while foam and far out tlic lonely, 
red sail of a fishing vessel. 

You must keep your sea sketch broad in 
treatment and have in mind the idea of the 
boundless ocean, reaching, reaching far 
away over the horizon and out of sight; the 
waves growing smaller and vanishing totally 
near the sky line, Fig. 53. 

The sky is the next and last thing to be 
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Fig, 52, Boat as Centre of Interest 
IN A Sea Sketch 


considered. Sketching skies necessitates a 
study of clouds. Do not attempt whole 
skies at first, but take simple clouds noticing 
their forms and characteristics, PI- XX. 
Clouds have form—Ruskin described them 
as being "sculptured mist." The laws of 
perspective apply to them—notice the way 
clouds arc piled up one behind the other, or 
the way in which their under parts arc seen 
in perspective, similar in outline, spreading 
away down the sky. 

Wind affects their shapes and because of 
this, one way of showing wind in a sketch 
is to express it in the cloud shapes of the 
sky. Another, more subtle, way of expressing 
wind, is in the direction of such things as 
bending trees and grass, flags and smoke. 

Clouds frequently change their shapes as 
they race across the sky and this calls for 
rapid work and careful observation. There 
are four main types of cloud, PI. XX. The 
firsL, cirrus, or thread clouds, known as 
marcs' tails, arc detached wisps of cloud 
very liigh up in the sky. The second, 


cumulus, or heap clouds, known as wool- 
pack, or cauliflower clouds, are lumpy masses 
of fairly low cloud, The third, stratus, or 
flat clouds, are even layers, of low, cloudy 
fog. The fourth, nimbus, or rain clouds, 
are dense layers of dark shapeless clouds 
with ragged edges, There arc various 
combinations of these four main types, such 
as cumulo-nimbus, or thunder clouds, and 
cirro-cumulus clouds, known as a mackerel 
sky. 

When you make sketches of sky, see them 
as more or less transparent patches of lone, 
or colour, having very delicate light and 
shade. In pencil, or pen sketches, Iccep the 
edges tentative and soft, bearing in mind 
the edges of cotton wool. Do not make them 
look solid, yet indicate, perhaps by the 
merest touches, the division between light 
and shade. Look at your models much more 
than at your paper; try to memorise as well 
as sketch the forms at which you arc looking. 
In water colours, rapidly wash in the pale 



Fig. 53, A Sea Sicetcii 
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masses, then add the darker pattern of 
masses to the still wet colowr, Keep the edges 
soft, never allow any to dry hard. Look at 
the sky and you will find that although there 
may be strong contrast of tones, none of 
the clouds will have harsh edges. Try to 
"feer’ them in your mind as you work— 
have you ever run your hand through and 
felt how soft Is the steam coming from the 
spout of a kettle?—and portray them for 
what they are, ‘'sculptured mist." 

Keep your eyes open for any objects that 
have beauty of form, lino and colour (and 
tone). Use your own imagination and 
originality in the choice of subjects. Sketch 
anything that has pictorial intei*est with 
well-defined masses, Avoid those things 
that appeal to you only on the strength of 
their associations, or which have complicated 
details. Be original. Simple, interesting 
subjects, broadly treated, with a good 
climax—centre of interest—make the most 
successful sketches. 

Teaching hints.---The seashore offers many 
good subjects for sketching. Simple objects 
should be chosen at the start. A fair amount 
of technical knowledge is required in the 
drawing of such things as sailing boats with 
complicated systems of rigging, so that they 
are not suitable for beginners. Care should be 
taken to guide the pupils in the choice of 
reasonable subjects. 

The ideal subject for a beginner to sketch 
would appear to be one that has both 
interest and beauty, while it is of such a 
nature that it will not overtax the sketcher's 
powers as a draughtsman, As it is, the tyro 
is usually so occupied with the execution of 
his sketch, that any unnecessaiy complica¬ 
tion of subject is bewildering and invites 
incompetence. 

The beginner invariably begins by sketch¬ 
ing a subject such as the latter—a wide 
expanse of landscape with mountains, intri¬ 
cate groupings of ships, hou,ses, or trees, in 
each of which only the most experienced 
artist would be able to see and reproduce 
any clearly defined masses or breadth of 


form. Simple, easy to draw subjects that 
possess pictorial interest make the most 
successful sketclies. 

Tile teacher must dissuade any attempts 
made to sketch subjects that are too intricate, 
or expansive, not by explaining that it is 
wrong to do so, but by proving that it is 
unnecessary. 

Sketches should be spontaneous and should 
not take too long in doing, say, not longer 
than half an hour, although in actual practice 
it is best not to enforce any time limit. 
Sketches are best left unfinished as mere 
im])rcssions rather iliaii rushed to a forced 
ending. 

The good sketch will be one that shows the 
most truthful and explicit representation in 
the most simple way, with feeling. When 
the question arises of what to include and 
what not to include in a sketch, the teacher 
should bear in mind that the essential parts 
of a sketch arc those which show form. 
Therefore, tones and textures expressing 
planes are more to be desired than outlines 
that show only the limits of form. 

Actually, there is no such thing as out¬ 
line in nature; edges are the result of two 
contrasted tones. The irse of heavy lines 
tends to distract from the expression of 
form. 

Details of surface are secondary in import¬ 
ance to the indication of form—tiles on a 
roof, bricks of a wall, leaves of a tree—and 
must be used to aid and not to hinder the 
expression of planes. 

The amount of detail to be included in a 
sketch may be reasoned as follows:— 

r. Far distance—minimum amount of 
detail. 

2. Middle distance—medium amount of 
detail. 

3. Foreground—maximum amount of 

detail. 

4- Planes receiving most light, minimum 
amount of detail and ma.ximum of tone 
contrast. 

5. Planes receiving least light, maximum 
amount of detail and minimum amount of 
tone contrast. 




Plate XX 

Types or Cloud Forms Shown as Water Colour Skeiciies 
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6. Nccircst corners—maximum amount of 
detail and contrast. 

7. Picture's edge—least amount of 

accentuation. 

8. Centre of interest—maximum amount 
of contrast in the whole picture. 

These foregoing rules are general, and they 


cannot be applied with such precision 
to colour as to drawing. Distant colour 
can actually be stronger in value and 
contrast than near colour, but in the 
sketch it is best to reserve this paradox 
for the centre of iiitrrest or climax of the 
picture. 


VI. SKETCHES IN THE GARDEN 



Many people wander far afield in the 
search for subjects to sketch, when right 
under their noses, in their own back gardens, 
there are enough subjects to provide a whole 
month's sketching—and it does not matter 
how small the garden is. 

01 course your adventurous spirit may 
argue that it is better to wander far from 
Immanity, down country laires, prepared to 
meet unexpected beauty round the next 
bend. To these we answer, "Make the most 
of everyday things." Because ttiese are so 
familiar, they are usually least observed. 

There was once a man living in London 
who passed the Houses of Parliament on 
his way to and from work every day. On 
being asked the name of the square adjoining 
the Houses of Parliament he replied, "I do 
not know." An American visitor overhear¬ 
ing the question was able to supply the 
correct answer. Yet, for the past thirty 
years the Londoner had always been in siidi 
a hurry passing the place that he had never 
had time to discover the name of the square. 

Well, do not be like that man, but pack 
up your sketching outfit and make an 


expedition into your own garden to find 
the bcauti(» hidden there. 

Gardens will bring to your minds visions 
of flowers and roses, Standard rose trees 
arc lovely, graceful things, Fig. 54. Before 
you begin to sketch, make sure that you 
arc sufficiently far away from the model to 
take in at one glance the whole of what you 
wish to sketch, When it is necessary to look 
up and then look down in order to sec the 
top and bottom of your model, it proves 
that you are too close, Experience will 
teach you to know the best distance at 
wliich to view subjects for sketching. 

When you sketch rose trees, forget the 
separate leaves and flowers for the time 
being. See them as a whole, graceful in 
proportion and glorious in colour. As a 
foundation on which to base the drawing, 
rough in the general masses of the tree, 
head, trunk and base. Notice the form of 
the head and its proportion to the trunk. 
Obsei've the pattern of the light and shade 
and the amount of contrast between tones. 
Do not worry too much about light showing 
through the head, but do notice the smaller 
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Fig. 54. A Standard Hose Tree 


masses and the rhythm that connects them, 
bringing them in harmony with the general 
form, 

In pencil or pen sketches, make use of 
direction of lino to indicate growth and form. 
Keep the treatment iinfiissed. Work boldly, 
even daringly. Do not let your pencil, or 
pen, think you are afraid of it, or it wilt 
not v'ork properly for you. Notice the 
wonderful edge patterns of the masses, but 
do not allow the edges to become more 
prominent than the expression of form— 
keep them quiet in treatment. 

In colour, wash some pale background 
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tone on first. Next, put in the pale tones 
of the tree, then the deeper ones and finally 
the deepest tones of all. Use your colours 
daiingly, if you like, but not glaringly, 
Pure, bright colour need not, must not, be 
harsh, or discordant. 

As you work, think of each part in relation 
to the rest of the sketch, tone to tone, shape 
to shape, line to line and colour to colour 
so tliat tile whole composition is hannonioiis, 
Tile eye must not be attracted to the wrong 
places, that is, emphasis must be placed only 
on those things which are essential to the 
expression in the sketch, such as the imind- 
ness of form and the drawing of perspective. 

From rose trees we move on to fruit trees 
—apples, pears, plums and cherries. Fruit 
trees in blossom are sheer loveliness Who 
would not want to make a picture of a 
fairy landscape cherry tree in bloom? Trees 
as sketches were discussed in Chapters III 
and IV. 

Of course, in a small garden it may be 
difficult to get far enougli back from objects 
to see them in comfort. But tliere is no need 
to include the whole of the objects in a 
sketch; they may be cut into by the edge of 
the pictui'e. Use your view finder to help 
realise your pictures. Pleasant little pictures 
can be made of parts of hedges seen in 
perspective and pathways leading up to 
some object, such as a sundial 

Sundials, bird baths, statues, and other 
garden ornaments can be used as models 
for sketches. Here a kiioivlcdge of cylinders 
and cubes in perspective comes in useful. 
You may think that there is little or no 
colour in such objects, made of stone, or 
cast ill cement. But look again and you will 
discover that there is wonderful colour in 
them—delicate tints of golden yellow, pinks, 
blues, purple and green. Imagine a sundial 
in a sunny garden, Fig. 55, It is of marble, 
white as snow. The sun shining on it gives 
it a pale golden glow. There is purple in 
the shadow. The grass reflects a green hue 
on to the shaded sides and some green stain 
has trickled down one side from the copper 
plate on the top. The background is rich 
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Flfi. 55, A 


with the colour of flowers and the foreground 
is wavm, golden gravel. There is a riot of 
colour for you, yet before it was pointed 
out to you, your sundial would have been 
white with grey shadows, 

Here is how a sketch was made in pen and 
ink of a garden statue, a girl pouring water 
out of a pot, It was a very simple statue. 
First of all the whole mass was sketched 
in faintly with pencil. The proportions of 
tlie sub-masses of the figure-head, body, 
and so on—and the pot and base were next 
made correct. The base line of the statue 
was carefully observed and shown in the 
drawing. Always sec to it that your model 
stands firmly in your sketch, 

Next, the shades and shadows were 
indicated. The edge of the shade was then 
carefully shown, It is this line, where the 
light side meets the shadow side of the 
model, carefully drawn, that will help to 


give form and solidity to your drawing, 
This line is known as the third dimensional 
line, because it shows thickness through, 
the third dimension of a solid after its length 
and breadth. 

Tlie background tones were next drawn 
in with the pen, bringing them carefully up 
to the outline of the statue svhich was left 
soft. The statue was now given form, the 
pen lines being used to indicate the different 
planes. The lines were drawn round the 
forms, tone being changed by strength of 
line and not so much by cross-hatching. 
The foreground was put in, the direction of 
the pen Hues was used to show the flatness 
of the ground, then the ground shadow was 
shown. When the ink work was dry, the 
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pencil lines were erased, The sketch was 
frequently compared with the model at 
arm's length and these questions were asked 
by way of criticism: 

Is any of the work in the sketch un¬ 
necessary? 

Could the drawing have been more simple 
and still tell the same story? 

Dovecotes make interesting sketches. Try 
a sketch of a dovecote, looking up at it from 
below, say, two or three yards away from the 
base, Notice its general mass and shape, its 
proportion and points of construction. Note 
the way the lines run clown in perspective. 
The result of such a sketch will he a sort 
of worm’s eye view, Fig. 56. 

There are other interesting objects to be 
seen in the garden that you can skctcli, 
such as dustbins, lawn mowei's, rollers ami 
water butts. But generally it is best to 
leave alone those things having mechanical 
detail and regular form. Much more success¬ 
ful sketches can be made of objects that have 
irregularities of form and colour. A grimy 
old dustbin with its sides battered (Fig. 57) 
will make an interesting picture, while a 
brand-new perfectly shaped “oh-so-shiny” 
dustbin will not po.ssess sufficient pictorial 
interest, or charm to warrant trying to make 
a successful sketch. 

Look for beauty of form, line and colour. 
Do not judge subjects for sketching on their 
merits of quaintness, or prctlincss. These 
merits are shallow and often silly. Beauty 



Fio. 57. A ISAtTiuiEi) Dustbin 

is deep, reasonable and simple. There is 
something else, very attractive that is to be 
seen in gardens, homely gardens, on washing 
days. That is, washing hanging on the line 
to dry. The shapes and forms of clothes 
hanging on a line, possibly being billowed 
out by the wind, are full of interest, Fig. 58. 

Fii*sl, in your skctcli put up your clothes 
posts, measure their heights and distance 
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apart. Then, sUetch the line from post to 
post, pnttirg the props up if they are there. 
Then peg the clothes out to dry. Notice 
their shapes and shadows. Observe the life- 
giving curves of llich shapes where the wind 
blows them. Sheets fill out and look like 
the sails of a windjammer; shirts execute 
very agile dances waving their arms above 
them; and socks hang heavy and rathei' 
aloof from the frivolous shirts. Notice the 
pattern of the clothes against the back¬ 
ground. 

Summer houses, sheds and greenhouses 
may be seen and sketched. Sheds make 
lovely sketches. If you have archways in 
your garden, make pictures of them showing 
some distance through the arch. 

Perhaps pussy, or Fido the dog will pose 
for you. Catch them asleep and sketch them 
as they snore, but do not let them know 
that you are sketcliing them, or they will 
be sure to want to see what you are doing 
and will never keep the same pose for two 
minutes running, Cats are lovely, sleek, 
graceful animals to sketch. Watch the 
curves of their backs and the rounded perfect 
proportions of their bodies. It is fun to 
make a series of rapid studies of moving 
animals, showing the curve, or movement of 
the back, position and balance of the head, 
line of tail and the legs, showing angles and 
direction of movement. These rapid studies 
will teach you a lot about the forms and 
poses of animals. Do not attempt to make 
carefully finished sketches of them, but do 
what you can to indicate mass form, direction 
of line, proportion and pose. Pencil, or chalk 
will be the best medium with which to make 
the skctclies, PI, XXI, 

Why not make sketches oi such subjects 
as the corner of a shed with some distance 
and sky, a broom, or spade leaning against 
the wall of the shed and some simple fore¬ 
ground? Use your view finder to assist in 
selecting the picture which must have well- 
balanced masses and a suitable climax, or 
centre of interest. 

If you try to sketch the subject straight 
away on paper without any previotis thought. 


the grouping of objects may not work out 
as well as might be. Several objects in one 
picture need to be harmoniously grouped 
with regard to shape, line and tone. As you 
have already learnt, it is not wise to place 
masses so that they cut the picture in half 
and remember that lines and direction of 
masses should lead the eye to the centre of 
interest. 

Tliis quality of arrangement and balance 
of the parts of a picture is known as Composi¬ 
tion. When you are choosing a picture 
through your view finder, be thinking of this 
pleasant pattern of lines and shapes. This 
choice of picture pattern, or composition, 
is somewhat a matter of personal taste and 
there arc no definite rules set down about it. 
However, there are certain points of com¬ 
position universally respected by artists 
and these will be discussed in the next 
chapter. 

Teaching hints.—This chapter has offered 
a few suggestions for subjects suitable for 
sketching to be found in most gardens. The 
size of tlic garden need not be a bar. In a 
small garden the drawback of sketching in 
a confined space, that is, the difficulty of 
getting far enough back from the model, 
need not prevent good work being done 
there. Parts of large objects may be used 
as subjects, the edge of the picture cutting 
into, ot through, the objects, such as the 
following: a door of a shed partly opened 
to show the interior; a comer of the garden 
where two stretches of fence, or hedge meet 
at an angle; a gateway, slightly opened to 
show distance beyond; a view from beneath 
a tree—a small tree, such as an apple tree^—■ 
using the side of the trunk, lower boughs 
as well as roots, as part frame of the sketch. 

There is one point to bear in mind with 
regard to the choice of subject. New objects 
that arc very regular, or perfect in shape, 
or which have very new clean coloui, are 
not so suitable for beginners’ sketches, as 
are objects that are mellowed by age. These 
latter objects have more charm in the form 
of irregular colour occasioned by such tilings 
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fis weatliering, or the presence of moss, 
or lichen, or in the form of interesting 
shapes coming as the result of ill-use, or 
collapse. 

Dirt and decay arc not beautiful and are 
not to be admired, or desired, but maturity 
does lend riper charm to an object; harsh 
colour is made mellow and hard edges and 


sharp corners arc rounded and softened. 
There is not the same beautiful feeling in a 
newly-built wood fence as can be seen in 
an old tumble-down fence round a field in 
the country. Neat, elegant objects are not 
easy to render in sketches. Shininess and 
hoi'd edges have little charm of character 
when reproduced as .sketches. 


VII. COMPOSITION 



Fitness to purpose is the prime basis of 
judgment in all art and in sketching; the 
picture must be fitted to its purpose, that of 
telling a story. 

You have learnt that the story of a picture 
is best told in a simple way. Well, besides 
telling the story, the parts of the picture 
must be placed in a fashion that is both 
pleasant and helpful to the beholder. This 
is known as Composition. 

Composition consists in placing, or arrang¬ 
ing, the different component parts of the 
sketch together so as to create a harmonious 
whole out of them. Pictorlally, every mass, 
line, tone, or colour must be arranged, in 
such a way that tire rest are benefited. In 
that way, no part is independent no matter 
how forcible, and no part is unessential no 
matter how small or insignificant. 

Rhythm of line; balance of masses; pro¬ 
portion of masses; contrast of line, shape 
and tone or colour; all bound together into 
one harmonious whole go to make good 
composition. These qualities must be present, 
but must not be forcibly shown. Thus, the 


rhythm of line must be felt rather than seen 
as hard definite lines. There is a rhythm in 
trees tliat is to be felt along the edges of 
shadows, through leaf masses and branches, 
rather than to be seen as cleaidy defined 
lines. Again, with contrast, this must be 
vigorous if you like, but not harsh—a short 
cross line, or a mere touch of contrasting 
colour adding life to another. 

It will be a good idea to try out some 
variations of composition on a scrap of paper, 
first of all in pencil or pen and then in colour. 
Make these trials about 5 in, by 6 in. Think 
of the composition as an unsymmctrically 
balanced pattern. Think of it as a pair of 
scales with its fulcrum at the centre of tlic 
picture. Thus, dark will need to be balanced 
by light, large masses will need to be balanced 
by small masses, mere touches placed here 
or there being capable of restoring perfect 
balance. Use contrast, not only vigorous 
contrast of strong colours, but delicate 
contrast of light and dark, or colour. You 
will find that it is possible for the unity of 
the whole to depend on the slightest touch, 
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Fig, 50 . Edges op Masses 

A. Isoltilcd&hftpM,einiih»<Uc(l to show (licl)reakin harinoiiy of llica>iii[)r)sillnn. 
Mas&as iinkeil logotner with flowtog linos in n.'tho tt linrinonions compositiDU, 


or line, SO delicate may be the balance of the a space, or inklway between two other 
composition. objects, PI. XXIII A. 

Tlie following hints will help you to 5. Never place a line, or mass, so that it 
obtain good compositions'. cuts the picture into halves, cither vertically, 

1, Objects may be shifted a little to the horizontally, or diagonally, PI, XXIII B, 

left, or right so as to improv^e the grouping, 0 . Never allow the eye of Ihe beholder to 
but this is liberty that should not be abused, wander out of the picture. The lines and 
PI. XXII A. directions of the objects must lead the eye 

2, Never place the central object of to the central object oi interest in the 
interest on a central line of the picture, picture, PI. XXIIIC, 

PI, XXII B, The edges of dtu'U and light masses will 

3, Never have two main objects of interest result in lines and tlicse must be pleasing, 

of equal size or importance in the picture, They must be continuous in effect and carry 
PI. XXII C. the eye easily from shape to shape, Fig. 

4, Never place an object in the centre of 59B. Isolated masses having independent 



Fig. 60. Stopping Lines from Leading hie Eye Out or the Picture 









Plate XXIII 

Comvositions”and Plans—Part i 
A. Never pliico objects in the centre o( a si>acc, or miclvmy between two other objects. 

I). ^[asscsmusluotbcplacctUons to cut the picluiclnto halves, either vertically, liorizon(Dlly,ordiagonaUy[iiKlicalcd by clotted lines)- 
C. Lines and directions of objects iniist lead I he eye to the centre of Interest (the basoot the tree). 
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AfUtHnpainthi by KeiiibrainilJ 


Plate XXIV A 


[Photo: f}ra\iH 


The Mill 


outline shapes arrest the eye and break the 
unity of the picture, Fig, 59A. All lines and 
masses must be interdependent. 

Lines leading the eye to a point should 
start in a subdued fashion and gain emphasis 
as they proceed to their goal. Lines can be 
stopped—especially to prevent them from 
leading the eye out of the picture—^by the 
merest toucli, Fig, 60. Where lines suddenlj' 
meet or cross, it is better for them to do so 
boldly, almost at right angles, rather Ilian 
weakly, at acute angles. 

. Look for life-giving curves; these can be 
steadied by straight lines,. In landscapes 
with curves in the shapes of trees and Adds 


and clouds, also in seascapes with curves in 
the shapes of waves and clouds, straight lines 
arc valuable to steady them. Conversely, 
curves may be employed to add life to such 
sketches as those of buildings where there arc 
many straight lines. 

To the ordinary person, beauty of colour 
in a picture means almost everything, but 
more important and more subtle arc beauty 
of line, shape and proportion. Look for 
these beauties; learn to discern them. Try 
to combine dignity and simplicity in your 
compositions. 

Examine the pictures painted by old 
inastcm and try to understand their beauty 
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Composition Diagram ok “The Mnx’’ by REMawANPT 


of design, composition and colour. Look is led, almost forcibly into the centre of 
at those reproduced on Pis, XXIV to interest, Observe the sense of perspecti\'c 
XXIX and also at the analyses of their in the drawing of the road and the trees, 
compositions. Kirksiall Abbey, a water colour by Thomas 

Tliere is a marvellous simplicity of mass Girtin (1773-1803), may at first sight appear 
and sky line in The Mill by Rembrandt more complicated in detail, but actually it 

(1607-1669). Do you notice how the lines resolves itself into a very simple composition 

tic up at the edge of the cliff where the idan. The lines are simple and fluid and add 

river runs round the corner out of sight? calm and dignity to the landscape as well 

It makes one curious to know what is just as balancing the intricate central group, 
round the corner. The picture by John Sell Cotman (1782- 

In each picture the eye is carefully 1842), entitled ll'y/r/'riki' o)i the Ytit'c, is an 
prevented from leaving the picture, In the example of simplicity of mass shape and 
next picture to be examined. The Avenue, beautiful proportion. The masses are well 
by Meindert Kobbeina (1638-1709), the eye placed. The lines arc very interesting, For 




Afitr,ll\tfinli\lU\g !iy lIMtm inihe .Vnttoiknl Cailery] [Pfiolo: IVi F, AfaiiscK 

Plate XXV A 
The Avenue 


example, notice how the eye is allowed to and appreciate the simple majesty of the 
follow the line ninning from the tip of the composition. The quality of light and dark 
nearest sail, hack clown to the group of even without colour is very beautiful and 
figures. Here it is stopped and sent back the proportion is particularly grand. Do 
to the centre of interest. you notice how the straight lines enhance 

Next look at the seascape by the Dutch the sense of evening calm and how the solid 
painter, H, W, Mesdag (1S31-1915). Notice upright mass in the centre gives support 
how the whole composition forms a triangle, to the bridge? 

—a simple plan, Note the repetition of the When you have finished your sketches, 
boat slmpc, from the nearest boat out to wliat will you do with them? Look at them 
that furthest away on the hoi-izon, and the next day and think how hopeless they 
observe tlic sense of perspective and distance are, or forget them altogether? Now, if you 
this gives to the sea. Also, notice the move- will take this piece of advice and mount 
ment expressed in the waves, your sketches, you will be astonished to 

Lastly, look at the picture of the bridge discover how much better they are than you 
across the Thames, as seen at evening, Old thought. This will he very encouraging. 
Bailer sea Bridge, by the American artist. Take two L-shaped pieces of card about 
James McNeill VVlristler {1834-1903), Notice 12 in. by 15 in. with the bars about 3 in. 
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Plate XXV B 

CoMrosiTioM Diagram of "The Avemoe" bv Hougema 


wide, Fig. 61, Using these as masks, fit 
them round your sketches, Shift them about 
until the best picture is made from your 
sketch, bearing in mind good compositions. 
Try less sky, or less foreground, Sometimes 
a sketch will be improved if it is reduced in 
size, or even cut in half. One sketch will 
sometimes make two good pictures, that is, 
in the case of landscapes and seascapes. 




1 
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Fig. Oi. L-Shaped REasks of Card Used in 
Deciding Stzf. and Shape of Mounts 


Generally it is best not to retouch sketches 
away from the model, biiL sometimes a little 
judicious touching up, or wa.shiTig out will 
improve the picture. 

When you have decided on the actual 
size of the picture you will need some card, 
or stiff paper, on which to mount the sketch. 

Choice of colour of the mount is the first 
consideration. The mount must not fight 
the colour of the sketch, but must, so to 
speak, flatter it. Pencil, pen or monochrome 
sketches may be mounted on tinted or white 
card, or paper. Dark, rich, fLiU-colourod 
sketches may have white mounts. The con¬ 
trast along the edge of the picture must not 
be so great as to detract the eye from the 
sketch. White is usually safe for a mount. 

When arranging the picture on the mount, 
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Plate XXVI A 


Kirkstall Aonnv, Yof 4 KsiiiKE—E vening 


great jvHgment mvist be exercised to 
decide on the best proportion for size 
of mount to size of picture. There 
should be more space at the l)ottom 
than at the top of the mount, Fig. 62 

A-B. 

A simple mount can be made from 
a single sheet of the desired card, or 
paper, cut to a suitable size, Trim the 
sketch to the decided size and paste 
it along the upper edge to the mount. 

Another tj'pc of mount can be made 
from a .sheet of stiff paper, folded so 
that it forms a hinge at the lop. In 
one half, cut a rectangular aperture 
to the size of the picture, The sketch 
is stuck, uncut, by the upper edge 
inside the mount, This type of 
mount is useful for trying sketches. 
Fig. 62 C. 

Your best sketches may be framed in 
plain wood frames. Other simple frames 
can be made from card and glass, both 



I'lG, 63. Mounts 

A and D, Using llie diagonal lines when deciding ihc propor¬ 
tions ol the margins. , 

C. Hinged t>'pc of mount showing skclcli s(uci< lasiilc. 
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Plate XXVI B 

Composition Diagram of "Kiukstall Abdey" by T Girtim 


cut to the size of the mount. Place the glass 
in front of the picture and the card al the 
back of it, then bind together round the 
edges by gummed linen, or passepartout 
tape, When hanging pictures for exhibition, 
they should be comfortably placed so that 
the horizons of the sketches arc as near as 
possible on a level with the eyes. There is 
nothing more foolish, or unpleasant than 
pictures hung high up on a wall, in which 
case the beholder has to strain his neck and 
view the pictures from an awkward angle. 

Teaching hints.—Composition is a mis¬ 
leading word; it means more Ilian "putting 
together to form a w'holc.'^ That could 
imply carelc.ssncss, Composition means 
harmonious pattern consisting of proportion, 
balance, rhythm, and a quality that is often 
overlooked, fitness to purpose. 

Good composition cannot be obtained by 
imitating nature in an unconsidered way. 
Sketching, like all other art, necessitates 


forethought and design in planning out the 
picture. 

A study of the composition in the pictures 
by Old Masters will be helpful, but these 
must not be copied. Originality must be 
encouraged, no matter how weak the result 
is. Originality can be made to blossom under 
careful guidance. 

Good practice in trying out vaiious com¬ 
binations of mass, tone and line will be 
obtained in the making of composition- 
patterns, as suggested in the chapter, Black 
and white should be used first, then half-tones 
and finally colour. 

Good compositions will liavc a simple 
plan of main tone masses. These will have 
good proportion in the weight of tone and 
in the size of mass, The whole pattern will 
have balance of tone and contrast. The 
main masses will be bound together by long 
rhythmic lines along which the eye will be 
led to the climax, or centre of interest in 
the picture. 
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PLATE xxvri A 

WlIERIUES ON THE YaRE 


A bad composition is one that is spotted. 
It will have several disconnected masses, 
or points of interest; each so equally attract¬ 
ive to the eye that they will break the unity 
of the whole picture. 

In drawing, it has been advised not to 
over-empliasise lines, nevertheless, lines will 
appear definitely, or suggestively, along the 
edges of the masses, These lines must not 
be allowed to isolate shapes, Fig. 59 A. 

The practice and appreciation of com¬ 
position will add extra interest to the 
observation of everyday life. A realisation 
of the importance of arrangement and unity 
should go beyond pictures into daily life 
and help to broaden the mind in the direction 
of the need for harmony, proportion, balance 
and rhythm. 

With regard to criticism in general, while 
it is important for the teacher to be aware 


of and to be able to point out good examples, 
special ones must not be praised up to the 
point of favouritism. Select merits from 
each and every one, so as to give some 
encouragement to all, Even bad sketches 
will have some good points, while often the 
most obviously good sketches may have 
faults. Unfair criticism is deadly, encourage¬ 
ment is galvanic. 

When exhibiting sketches, the best sort 
of background to use is of neutrnl-coloiirecl 
sheets of paper, or cheap hessian. 

The classroom walls may be used a.s a 
background if they arc suitably coloured— 
that is, neutral. Otherwise, the paper or 
hessian can be hung by means of pins or 
tacks from a picture rail. If it is not 
practicable to hang the pictures on the 
walls, screens may be used. These should 
be approximately 6 ft. high and can be 
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constructed quite simply of 3 in. by i in. 
wood battens covered with hessian. 
They can be so made as to fold flat and 
will not take up much room when stored 
away. 

Pictures should not be hung higher than 
5 ft, and not lower than 2 ft. from the floor. 
The ideal position is one in which the picture 
is hung so that the horizon is seen on a level 
with the bclioldcr's eyes, 

The sketches may he exhibited iramcd or 
unframed, but in either ca.se they .slioiild 
have carefully selected mounts, both as 
regards colour and proportion. The frames, 
if used, had better be plain wood or in a 
neutral colour such as gold, grey or black. 
Cellophane or transparent celluloid can be 
used instead of glass in the frames. 

A sketching club may be formed so that 
opportunity can be given for tire children 


to criticise each other's work and to co-operate 
in arranging exhibitions. 

The possibilities of such a club arc mani¬ 
fold. Its programme may include out of 
school activities in the form of country 
rambles, social gatherings and debating 
societies—the latter may discuss such things 
as the importance of art and design in 
everyday life, and naturalistic and decora¬ 
tive art and so on, 

The entries tor the chib can be classified 
as follows:—Animals; Architectural Studies; 
Birds; Common Objects (trees, plants, 
fences, etc.); Figures (quick time studies, 
action poses, etc.); Landscape and Sea¬ 
scape. Each section must be divided into the 
following sub-sections;—Pencil, Chalk, etc,; 
Pen and Ink; Water Colour. Another section 
for decorative works could be included to cover 
lino-cuts, stencils and hand painted work. 
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After IJif p/tiiiliiig by Whistler in the Tale Gallery] 


Plate XXIX A 


[I’hola: TF. 1'. Mansell 


Old Battersea Bridge 
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TEACHING IN PRACTICE FOR SENIORS 


Vin. THE APPLICATION OF SKETCHING TO DESIGN 



Your skctclics will offer miicU useful 
uiateritil that cati be employed in designs 
for such things as greeting cards for Christmas 
and EastcFj calendars, covers of books and 
school magazines, Trees, animals, figures, 
ships, sea waves and houses can be used in 
the designs, Tl^ey can be used singly as 
decorative. n;oh/s, as paUevn units, or in 
groups as decorative pictures, 

Now, when yon make a design for such a 
thing as a book cover or a gvccUng card, 
certain points have to be considered. 

riy^t point '.—Your design must be suited 
to the purpose for which it is being created. 
You must realise that the design is going to 
decorate a flat surface—the card, paper, or 
cloth of the cover, or greeting card. The 
decoration or pattern must be in harmony 
with the flat surface of tlte card, Decoration, 
to harmonise with a surface, should echo the 
nature of that surface, such as curved lines 
on a rounded surface (Fig. 63 A) and straight 
lines on a flat surface. Fig, 63I3, Your 
design must havQ a maximum of straight, 
or straightish lines and flat treatment of 
colour. It is best not to worry too mucli 
about light and shade or perspective, 
because they immediately give the effect of 
depth: but if these are shown they must 
be used as part of the decoration and not 
naturalistically, or accidentally. It may 
perhaps be safe to say, omit these effects 
altogether. 


Second point :—y.Q\\r design must be suited 
to the method by which it is to be produced, 
For example, if it is to be printed as a lino 
cut, you must take into consideration the 
fact that it will have to be cut, or gouged 
out of the lino; then in-bed; and printed on 
liaper, or cloth. The design mu.st, tlrcrcfore, 
be, one that is ca^y to cwt and vnwst wot look 
like anything except a lino cut (Fig, 64 A); 
not a pen sketch (Fig. 64 C) or a brush 
drawing. Fig. 64 E, 

Third point; — Yonr design must be 
beautiful. If it is practical it will have 
beauty, but you must decide that it shall 
he beautiful from the beginning of its 
creation. 

So now you can sec that there are three 
very definite points to bear in mind when 
you make a design. First, purpose of 
production—how will it be used? Second, 
method of production—how will it be done? 
Third, beauty of production—how will it be 
seen? 

Let us consider the first point more fully. 
Flow will it be used? For a Christmas 
greeting card, you must realise that its 
main purpose is to convey greetings— 
cheery greetings. For that, you want bright 
colours, simple, contrasting shapes, circles 
and curves. Gaily coloured scenes, flowers, 
balloons, merry figures and simple jolly 
patterns, can all be used, 'flierc is no reason 
why the designs should consist only of snow 
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CELTIC DESIGN (b) 

FlCr, f)3. DuCORATrON IN Haiimonv with 
Till: SuRrACi: 

A, Curved lines oil n roinuti-d surlncc. 

11. Slralclil lines on a Dm surface. 

scenes, Christmas tree.? or Father Christmasses 
and holly. PI, XXX. 

For Easter greeting cards, simple shapes 
and attractive patterns of bright harmonious 
colours can be used. Animals, birds, flowers 
and so on can be n.sed as the moUfa. Perhaps 
less bright, or contrasted colours will be 
needed, for it is now no longer winter; 
spring flowcis have conic to brighten up 
Eastertide. 

In each example, the size of the design 
will be regulated by the size of card and the 
amount of space to be filled. The size of 
the design in that case is usually to be 

N—VOL. III-S 


-- ...w. LU Liie proportion 

of decoration to space left. The card will 
be he d 111 the hand so that a margin should 
he left round the edge of the card, This 
margin will serve the double purpose of 
piotectiiig the decoration from Ihnmb marks 
and of making the decoration more elegant, 
1 he niai^in is not so important if an all-over 
pattern is used to decorate the entire surface 
ot the card. 

Perhaps some lettering will be put on the 
same surface as the decoration. This must 
be well shaped and readable. It must 
harmonise with the decoration—in fact it 
had better be considered as part of the 
design. 


Calendars arc needed to supply information 
of months, weeks and days. That is their 
piimc purpose, hence the decoration must 
not obscure that purpose. Calendars also 
have to be looked at for a whole year I They 
must, therefore, be pleasant and friendly, 
Bright, cheerful colours and simple, pleasing 
decoration in the form of patterns, or a 
picture arc the best. The whole calendar 
must be harmonious; the proportion of the 
calendar tablet—bearing the list of months 
and days—and the decoration must be 
considered with the amount of bnckgroimcl 
or maigin showing round them. 



A B C 

Fro. C.^. Charactoristic Textures 

A. Llnociils, 

U. UrusliiiLrokes, 

C. Pen lilies, 





PtATE XXX 

Six CiinisTMAs Card Designs 


A, Hand palnlctl design. B, Lino cut design, 

C. Lino cuL design. D. Stencilled dcslsn, 

E. tland painted design making u&co( bnishstcokes. E. Hand painted In body coloucs. 
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The calendar is ciiher hung by means ol 
a loop, or made for standing on a desk, in 
which case it will need to be made of stiff 
card with a supporting flap at the back. 

Decoration on calendars may bear no 
relation to the year, or months, but the 
seasons of the year do suggest themselves 
as subjects for decoration. One suggestion 
for a calendar is to have a separate sheet 
and design for each, season—spring, summer, 
autumn and winter—or month as it comes, 
or is torn off. 

The purpose of the cover of a book, or 
magazine, is to indicate the nature of the 
contents. In that case, any decoration that 
is put on the cover ought to bear some 
relation to the contents of the book, The 
title mtist be taken into consideration and 
be given a place on the cover. The nature 
of the book's binding must be considered 
and the decoration must be harmonious 
with it, both with regard to position, size 
and colour. Some sort of margin may be 
left round the edge of the book so that 
the decoration is preserved from thumb 
marks. 

Notebooks should have decoration based 
on the contents, such as mountains, peoples 
of different races, maps, ships for geography; 
animals, birds, plants, insects for natural 
history. 

School magazine covers may have decora¬ 
tion based on something of interest connected 
with, the school, sv\ch as a playing hold or 
even a view of the school buildings. Or the 
decoration could be based on some object, 
or place, suggested by the name of the school, 
such as trees for Woodland School. 

Now let us consider the second point in 
detail. How will it be done? First of all 
there is hand production, in which case 
your design may be rendered with either 
pen, or brush in one colour on a wliite, or 
coloured, ground. Black or coloured inks for 
pen work and body colour—poster colour— 
for brushwoi'k should be used. 

Hand production docs not impose many 
limitations on your method of treatment, 
unless they be in the form of the limitations 
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of pen Vine and brush stroke, "Your treatment 
must be simple in any case. 

Now this is where your sketches come in. 
You can use them as material, source of 
information or inspiration, for your designs. 
Choose the sketch suited to your purpose, 
PI. XXXI A, You may even bear that 
purpose in view when you make your 
sketch, Next, the sketch must be redesigned, 
or parts of it used as decoration. 

Copy out the sketch, simplifying the 
shapes, lines and colours, PI, XXXIB. 
Your object is to create a decorative motij, 
or picture, based on natural form, but not 
naturalistic in treatment. 

Shapes may be exaggerated to assist 
design so long as they are not distorted, or 
made ugly, When you use objects, such as 
figures and trees, think of them as symbols, 
not as naturalistic representations. Per¬ 
spective, light and shade can safely be 
ignored. The scale and proportion of objects 
as seen in nature need not necessarily be 
adhered to. Thus, a tree, for example, may 
be simplified into a purely geometric shape 
with an edge pattern. It may be filled with 
an all-over pattern of leaves, or kept flat, 
witliout any reference to roniidiiess of form 
or scale of leaves to tree. Textures of 
surfaces, such as bricks, tiles, waves, wood- 
grain and foliage may be employed as pattern 
in decoration. 

If your design is that of a decorative 
pictvwe, the compositiow of the parts may 
be symmetrical, or otherwise. Yonr know¬ 
ledge of picture composition will help in 
the space filling. 

Single objects may be selected from any 
one sketcli and have motifs, or pattern-units 
based on them, Units of a pattern must 
be rather simple in shape and colour. 

When it comes to the actual painting, or 
drawing, first plan out the shapes and lines 
of your design in pencil, PI, XXXII A, 
Your decoration may then be filled in with 
one, or more, colours, using line alone, or 
flat patclies of colour, or a mixture of the 
two- If you use a brush, the brush strokes 
may be considered as i)art of the design. 



rLATi: XXXI 

Using a Sketch as the Basis or a Design—Paet i 

A, Tbe original skclch. 

B. Rough Imnslalion ol the sketch, wilh shapes, linos and colours siinplllied. 

IQO 





Plate XXXII 

Using a Sketch as the Basis oe a Design —Paut -i 

A. I’sncil plan—lliis In ilscl/ woviltl ninUc a sail able line dccocalion to bo carrieil onl in colour or monochrome. 
U. The linUliccl Chrlslmns card wllli the design rabUed in poster colour, 
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TEACHING IN PRACTICE FOR SENIORS 


The colours used need not necessarily bear 
any relation to those of the original sketch, 
or to those seen in naLiire. Try to make your 
design and treatment as originjil as you can, 
PI. XXXII B, 

Now, if you are wanting to reproduce 
the same design many times, it will be best 
to print it by means of lino cuts, or reproduce 
it by means of a hectograph or by stencils. 

Designs for lino cuts should consist of 
simple masses with details and textures dis¬ 
creetly used, PI. XXXlll C. Fiue lines 
should not be used, because if the lino is 
left as line ridges it will probably soon 
break away and will not print, or if line 
lines are cut in the lino they \vill rapidly 
fill up with ink and cease lo print. 

Design your decoration, using masses and 
fairly sturdy lines, Then transfer it wrong 
way round lo the lino and cut it, allowing the 
tools to interpret the shapes and lines quite 
naturally and easily. Do not try lo make 
the objects look naturalistic. Decoration, 
simplicity, originality, must be your motto. 

Colours should be simple—red, yellow, 
blue, grey, green and so on. By overprinting 
red, yellow and blue, sovernl other colours 
can be produced. Again, the coloui'S used 
may be entirely imaginary or based on the 
original sketch, but, of course, simplified 
and symbolic—red for roofs, blue for sky, 
green for grass and so on. Do not attempt 
to reproduce the accidental changes of colour 
as seen in nature, unless they are simplified 
and used definitely as pattern, or as part 
of the design. For example, the sea in 
nature may be seen to vary in wave pattern 
and colour to such a degree that it appears 
as a patch of many gradated colours. In 
design, it may be symbolised as a paltcm 
of regular white wave shapes on a blue 
ground, as a flat area of colour, or as a 
pattern of clearly defined masses of flat 
colour. 

Your lino cut design, then, must have 
simple shapes and no attempts at realistic 
“effects” or imitations of naturalistic 
accidents. The surface to be printed on 
must be considered. If the lino cut is to be 


printed 011 paper, finer details will be 
permissible than if it is to be printed on 
doth. The amount of fineness in detail will 
have to be regulated according to the texture 
of the cloth—finer detail for linen, coarser 
detail for hessian. 

Possibly your school magazines or any 
other school publication is reproduced by 
means of a hectograph, In that case the 
cover design should be treated as a simple 
pen drawing. No attempt must be made to 
represent accidents of nature where natural 
objects arc concerned. Broad outline shapes, 
simple, easily drawn texture pattern and 
rather severe treatment will be required. 
You must avoid imparting a thin, stringy 
effect, and this can be done by using bold 
rhythmic lines and good proportions of line 
and sliape. Any lettering, or writing 
appearing on the same sheet as the design 
must be considered as part of the general 
scheme and treated as such. Use good, 
simple shaped lettering that is easy to read. 

Redesign your sketch, planning it out in 
pencil as a decorative outline drawing, 
keeping to simple shapes and carefully 
designed pattern, thinking all the time in 
terms of bold lines. 

Your design may also be reproduced any 
number of times by means of stencils. When 
you make designs for stencils there is a need 
for utmost simplicity of shape and no small 
details, Fig. 65. 

First of all plan out your design in pencil, 
considering only outline shapes. Next, decide 
what colour, and how many colours you will 
use. Once again, there is no necessity to 
keep to the natural colours of objects. As 
a matter of fact, if the shapes of objects 
arc siraplificcl and made symbolic, the 
colours should be treated similarly. 

Now there arc two metliods of stencilling, 
the positive method whcicby the shapes of 
tile design arc stencilled leaving the back¬ 
ground plain; and the negative method 
whereby the background is stencilled, leaving 
the shapes of the design plain. 

When you make your design for a stencil, 
sketch out the shapes and lines in pencil 




Plati: XXXIII 

Lino Cut Design fou a Ciiuistmas Card 

A. The original ^vatcr colour sketch ol a Thnmes lug. 

S, Rough plans to show colours ol the Ibrco blocks used. 
C. The completed lino cut. 
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Tio, 65, Stencil Design for Christmas Cauo 
A. Otlglna\ ^ncll sk«Ub o! fir Uec. 

D. Slcncllluacluslgn lor Chrisdnascanlbiiscdoii (he pencil sbcicli. Tliclcdciljigmltlccl willi inauuscrlpl pun. 


litst, The design must be simple and some¬ 
what severe in shape; remember that you 
will be cutting the shapes out with your 
penknife, or stencil-cutting knife, so that 
there must be no difficult twists, or edges 
of shapes to cut. Straight lines and simple 
curves arc easiest to cut and it is best to 
heep to these in stencil designs. Lettering is 
rather difficult to cut. 

Your design may consist of edges only, 
single bold shapes, or a pattern of shapes. 
In the latter design, the shapes should be 
separated by a band of equal width, say 
^iu. to The pattern must be tied 

together with narrow tic-bands to prevent 
isolated shapes dropping out. These tics need 
not be unsightly when stencilled, they 
should be used as part of the general design. 

You may use one or more colours in your 
stencil and these may be dabbed on by 
means of brush, sponge, or cloth, or the 


colours may be sprayed on by means of a 
mouth spray such as is used to apply 
Fixative to drawings, or by means of an 
air brush. The paper and stencil-plate must 
be firmly secured dining stencilling, and in 
the case of the work being sprayed, the board 
to which it is attached must be sloping. 

Flat patches of colour can bo used, If a 
gradated effect is produced it must be 
used as part of the design and not as an 
attempt to reproduce accidental lighting 
effects. Remember that the object of your 
stencils is to ciu-ich a flat surface and noL to 
imitaVe naUwe, or create an itlvsioa of 
raised form. Think in terms of simple 
shapes, straight, or curved lines and flatfish 
patdies of colour. 

Now', let us consider the third and last 
point of design. How will it be seen? Your 
designs must bo seen to be beautiful. You 
must decide on that from the beginning, 
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Try as hard as you know how to produce 
your designs as well and in as good taste 
as possible. There is no reason why all your 
designs should not be bcautHul, if you 
exercise a certain amount of forethought 
and good judgment, 

When you made your sketches ovit of doors 
in the country or by the sea, you tried to 
record your impressions of the beauty of 
nature. If your sketches were successful, 
they sho\ild have been pleasing to the eye 
because of two things; firstly, they depicted 
natural beauty with feeling, and secondly 
they were well done, 

Now, natural beauty is, for the most part, 
accidental—a question of lighting and 
position. For example, sunshine can make 
ugly things look beautiful in certain positions 
and at certain distances; unpleasant colour 
can appear beautiful when softened by 
atmosphere, or in certain lights. 

The beauty of your designs is quite 
another matter. When you create a design, 
you are making something new for some 
definite purpose. It may be for either a 
greeting card, a calendar, or a book or 
magazine cover. If your designs fulfil their 
imrposc and are well done—painted, printed 
or stencilled—tlicy will have artistic beauty 
of their own. Therefore, tlicre is no reason 
why you should imitate natural beauty in 
your designs, 

When you use your outdoor sketches as 
material for decoration, do not imitate the 
accidental beauties of light and shade, but 
take the shape of such things as trees, clouds, 
animals, or waves and use them S5nnbolically, 
allowing the character of the method of 
reproduction — lino cut, stencil, etc. — to 
influence the treatment in an honest, 
rea.sonable way. 

Here is how a decorative picture was 
designed and painted on a Christmas caixl. A 
sketch made last summer was used to 
furnish material for the design. In the 
sketch was a chestnut tree in bloom. Tliis 
was used. 

First of all, a faint pencil draft of the 
design was made. The shape of tlic tree was 


simplified to fill the oblong picture space 
pleasantly. In the sketch the tree was a 
somewhat irregular square shape with broken 
edges. In the design, tbc tree was given a 
more regular, simple shape and this was 
placed so that it filled the picture pleasantly 
and so tl\at tl\ere was a good piopoition of 
tree mass to background space. The tiuuk 
was used almost as it was in the original 
sketch, except that the lines were simplified. 
The tree was planted on a curved mound of 
just the right proportion to the rest of the 
parts of the picture. 

Tile tree was filled with a regular pattern 
of leaves—care being taken to symbolise the 
shape of the chestnut leaves and flowers—you 
know those lovely pile.*? of pink or white 
chestnut flowers. The edge of the tree was 
broken by a regular leaf pattern, with one 
large and two small leav’c.s lused alternately, 

The picture was painted in poster colours. 
The sky was made a pale, warm grey. The 
leaves were painted sea blue, or turquoise 
green and the flowers were made pale pink. 
Each shape was carefully separated by a 
band oi pale grey—'ihc same as tVie sky. 
The tree was edged with emerald green, 
care being taken to preserve the leaf pattern. 

The trunk was painted pale brown. The 
grass mound at the bottom was made the 
same green as the edge of the tree. To finish 
the picture off, a border of pink and grey 
—the same as those used in the picture— 
lines were painted round the edge. 

When you use bright, rather contrasting 
colours, a neutral colour, such as grey, gold, 
or black will render the scheme more 
pleasing. 

A lino cut design was created as follows. 
A sketch of a windmill on a hill was used 
as a source of inspiration. The shape of the 
picture was drau’ii on paper. This v^’as 
painted in as a solid patch of black—Indian 
ink can be used for this. The design was 
planned out with a pencil line, The shapes 
were used, simplified, The mill was drawn 
decoralivcly—sails, building and doors and 
windows were kept in theiv same places as 
those in the original sketch, but more 
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severely drawn. The composition of the 
sketch was kept; but modified a little so as 
to form larger masses of unbroken black. 
The cut-out shapes were next painted in 
with white poster paint, The sky was shown 
as a white space designed to balance Uie 
contrasted black mass of the mill and the 
hill. The whole design was considered as a 
balanced pattern of black and white. White 
shapes to be cut out were added here, or 
blocked out there as the design proceeded, 
so as to increase the good proportions of 
black to white. 

At last it was finished and then it was 
transformed on to the lino block. The black 
parts of the design were painted in with 
Indian ink to form a guide. Then the parts 
not to be printed were gouged out. The 
tools were allowed to translate the design 
in their own way. Only the most important 
white shapes were cut out at first, because 
once cut, the lino cannot be put back again! 
After a proof was printed, a little texture, 
carefully thought out, was gouged out from 
the body of the mill to give the right balance 
to the pattern and then it was ready to be 
printed in dark green, blue or black. 

Finally, here are some design reminders:— 

1. Your design must have fitness. That 
is, it must be suited to use, position, materials 
and methods, Think of the fitness of design 
as seen in nature, The giraffe which is tall 
so as to reach the leaves from the palm 
trees which are its food; the seeds of the 
dandelion which are like little parachutes 
blown along on the breeze and so scattered 
far and wide to produce fresh plants. 

2. Your design must be original. Do not 
copy other peoples' designs. Do not imitate 
decoration as used in other crafts and 
produced by other methods. Use your own 
imagination and good taste. Think of new 
designs for new things. 

3. Your design must be simple. No 
ornament is better than too much ornament. 
Do not "show off” in your designs by 
making grotesque forced shapes and lines. 
Try to build up your designs with easy, 
simple shapes and lines with good proportion 


and pleasant colour. Where you base your 
ornament on natural forms do not distort 
them, or imitate them rcalLstically, but 
simplify the shapes and lines. 

4. Your design must be honest. For 
example, your stencilled decoration must 
be quite frank and admit itself to be a stencil, 
not pretend to be sorncthing else, such as a 
water colour painting. Your figures, trees 
and other objects must be pui'cly decorative 
and not imitations of nature. 

Teaching hints.—It will be useful to 
consider the previously discussed outdoor 
sketches as studies made prior to making 
designs. It is always wise to go to nature 
for inspiration. Study her beauty of design. 
The lovely shapes of clouds and waves, the 
rhythmic lines seen in plant.? and landscape, 
the patterns of space and mass, tlicir balance 
and proportion, as well as the glorious colour 
to be seen everywhere, 

Thq informulion thu.? gathered can be 
applied to design. This application must 
not be a mere copying, or distorting to the 
requirements of space filling. It must be a 
translation by ^vay of purpose, position, 
material and method into something in the 
nature of a symbol. This is .so in all the best 
styles of decorative art, such as Egyptian, 
Greek and Japanese, Fig. 66. It would be 
useful to show examples of—and perhaps 



Fig, 60. The Upper Half of a Japanese 
Medicine Case Decorated in Raised 
LacquEr Work 
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Fig. 67, The Lines of an Heraldic Lion, 
Endusuj, 


to permit coloured copies to be made of— 
some good specimens of Heraldry of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The study 
of this art is of value to all students of design, 
Tlie early work is of particular beauty, 
being both simple and vigorous in colour 
and treatment. The animals both real 
and imaginary are worth studying for their 
design and simplicity of treatment, Figs. 67 
and 68. 

Teach honesty in design. The ornament 
must be subordinate to the materials and 
method. An understanding and appreciation 
of what constitutes good design is a most 
necessary part of art education. The 
observation and expression of beauty as seen 
in nature is one thing, the creation of beauty 
ill design is quite another, The former is 
creation of illusion—perspective is employed 
to create an illusion of distance. The latter 
is creation of reality — greeting cards. 
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calendars and book covers have real purposes 
to fulM. 

Now it is reasonable to suppose that any 
decoration must be submissive to and in 
harmony with the construction, or pro¬ 
duction of the article, In each case there is 
a flat surface to be decorated and this calls 
for special treatment, both of shape and 
colour. Good examples of flat surface treat¬ 
ment can be found in Egyptian (Fig, 69) and 
Early Christian paintings. In these styles 
of art, the colours are used in flat patches, 
the shapes ai-e simple and the lines are of 
a maximum straightness. Curves are not 
excluded, but are delicate and simple. 

It would be very helpful to have one or 
two good examples of these styles of art 
to show the class. Choose those that are 
least grotesque; if possible, of animals, trees, 
figures and everyday objects, such as 
furniture. It would be wise to point out the 
treatment of such things as hands, faces, 


Fig. 68. Lion RAwrANx from a Spanish 
Tile. BmCK-CoLoun on a White Ghound, 
WITH Sea Green Border 
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Fig, Og. Goosi: from an Fovptian 
Fainting 


eyes, leaves oI trees, water waves, wood, or 
any other familiar material, or object as 
seen in the examples. Any other examples 
of good decorative art, ancient or modern 
can be shown (Fig. 70) but avoid displaying 
anything tlial is bizarre, jazzy, or ultra¬ 
modern to the point where familiar objects 
arc treated in such a Nvay that they arc 
unrecognisable. There must be no misunder¬ 
standing of the values of either art, realistic 
or decorative. 

Teach the children to appreciate the value 



Fig. 70. Cockerel from a Woodcut, 
German, 1470 


ornament even to the point of severity. 
There are many instances of things best 
left plain. Decoration for decoration's sake 
is terrible and tiustc-desLroying. There arc 
the hideous glazed greeting cards with their 
galaxy of naturalistic flowers and "pretty" 
tliatclicd cottages surrounded by scrolls and 
wreaths all made to imitate nature even to 
tlie realistically torn edges of the parch¬ 
ment scrolls. 

It is safe to suppose that a moderation of 
.shape and line may be balanced by bright, 
contrasting colours, Tire proiiortion of 
colours one to another should be carefully 
considered. This is more important than 
kind of colour. It is easy to introduce a 
somcwliat sloppy use of colour in which 
badly placed and badly proportioned colours 
arc made to look pleasing to the eye by 
the use of neutrals, siicli as grey, or black. 

To demonstrate the good use of colour 
it will be wise to refer to nature. Here such 
.strongly contrasted colours as scarlet, green, 
orange, yellow and purple arc seen in 
liarmony with each oLlicr, in a bed of flowers, 
for example, 'i'his harmony is not due to 
tlic presence of neutral colours—shade is 
not neutral, it is full of colour, reflected or 
otherwise—but to the proportion of one 
colour to another. Look where you will in 
nature, this is always so, in animals, birds, 
insects, plants and elsewhere. 

It will be useful to demonstrate this by 
displaying a plant, or flower with leaves 
having well-defined colours. At the same 
time display a chart of the same colours, 
carefully copied, in equal areas on a white 
ground. The model should be shown against 
a white ground as well. The importance of 
proportion will be clearly shown in this 
way. 

Finally, here are listed the important 
points of good design;— 

1. Fitness to purpose, 

2. Honesty of design. 

3. Simplicity of shape, line and colour. 

4. Proportion of shape, line and colour, 

5. Rhythm of shape, line and colour. 
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THE MAKING OF PRESENTS 


T his subject may very successfully 
be included in, and worked in con¬ 
junction with, the needlework scheme 
of any school. Not only does it provide the 
pupils with the means of extending and 
applying their knowledge of decorative 
stitchery, but it also provides an opportunity 
for expressing any original ideas the pupils 
may have on the subject. Present-making 
appeals to everybody, for, besides being an 
economical way of providing a friend with 
a gift, the recipient is far more appreciative 
of the present when it is the work of the donor 
herself. 

The following article offers suggestions 
which will meet the needs of pupils who 
have acquired varied standards of efficiency 
in the art of needlework. There is no 
necessity for the teacher to hold rigidly to 
the suggestions given as regards the size of 
any article or the material used, as these 
can be •varied, to meet the desires of the 
pupils, Wherever possible, encourage the 
pupils to make and carry out their own 
designs. 

Pressing is of the utmost importance where 
decorative stitchery is concerned, and when 
a design has been worked it must be pressed 
well on the wrong side (in some cases using 
a damp dothj before the artide is completed. 


TEAPOT OR KETTLE HOLDER 

Teacher’s requirements.—Two small pieces 
of crash; two pieces of flannel or old woollen 
material; sheet of drafting paper; coloured 
wools; needle; scissors; thimble; pattern; 
completed Kettle Holder; coloured pencil; 
pins; blackboard or chart with illustrative 
sketches. 

Chilclren’s Tequirements,—Two pieces of 
linen, crash, or artificial silk square; 
pieces of flannel or old woollen material; 


embroidery silks or wools; needle; scissors; 
thimble; sewing cotton; pencil; piece of 
tape i- in. wide; piece of draftingpaper; pins. 

The pattern,—Cut out on the drafting paper 
a square with side 4^ in, 

Cutting out.“ 

1. Place tiie pattern on the material and 
cut out, allowing ^ in. turnings. 

2. Using the same pattern, cut out two 
squares of flannel without allowing turnings. 

Making up.— 

I. Lay one flannel piece to the wrong side 
of a material piece, fold the turnings over on 
to the flannel, and using ordinary sewing 
cotton, catch-stitch them down to the 
flannel without letting the stitches show on 
the right side. Fig, i. 



2, On the right side of the material, from 
half way along each side, measure i in. at 
right angles to the side towards the centre. 
Join all these points to form a square, mark¬ 
ing lightly with a pencil or tailor's chalk. 

3. Work over these lines with running 
stitches in coloured silk or wool, and I'm. 
inside these lines work another line of 
running stitches, the stitches falling alter¬ 
nately with those of the first lines. 
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4. Join the ends of each stitch oI one 
row to the ends of each stitch in the second 
row with vertical tacking stitches in another 
colQur of silk or wool to foini the design 
shown in Fig. 2. 

5. ^Vork over the construction lines >vith 
running stitches, rilling in the spaces with 
crossed slanting tacking stitclies> Fig. 2. 



6 . Fix and work the second material 
and flannel squares in tlie same way. 

7. Make a tape loop as follows:— 

Cut a piece of ^ in, wide tape 5 in. long. 
Turn a narrow fold on each end of the tape 
and fold the tape over as in Fig. 3. Place 
the Wrong side of the tape to the corner of 
one square on the flannel side. The ends of 
the tape must be placed £in. in from the 
corner along the diagonal, Fig. 4. Hem 
along the three sides with sewing cotton, 
and where the two sides of the tape meet, 




join them with sc^ving stitches, Fig, 4, 
Fold the tape back and sew it along each 
side of the corner of the square. Fig. 5, 

8. Place the two squares together, llanncl 
to flannel, and tack loimd the outside 
edges. 

9. Join together the cdgc.s of the two 
squares with blanket stitching in embroidery 
silk or wool, making ihc stitches attcvnalcly 
long and short, Fig, 6. 



riG, 6 


EG& COSIES 

Teacher’s reaiiiremeiits.—piece of 
hessian; a set of Egg Cosies showing the 
different methods of joining the sections, 
and embroidered with difjerent designs; 
drafted pattern of the Egg Cosy; enlarged 
pattern; coloured wools; needle; scissors; 
thimble; coloured j^cncils; ])Iackboarcl or 
chart showing sketches of the grouped 
blanket stitches and threaded back stitch; 
blackboard; drafting paper; ruler. 

Children’s requirements. — Pieces of 
coloured felt cloth; coloured embroidery 
wools; needle; scissors; thimble; pencil; 
drafting paper; ruler. 
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Egg Cosies 


The pattern.— 

1, Draw an oblong ABCD, 2J in. by 3 in. 
AE = EB: AG= GD; BE = FC, 

2. Join EF and EG with curved lines, 
Fig, I, Cut out on the pattern lines. 

Cutting out.—Place the pattern on the 
felt and cut out on the pattern lines. Cut 
three pieces of fcU for each Cosy. 

Making up.— 

1. In the centre of eacli piece of felt 
draw a design such as is suggested in 
Fig, 3. 

2. Outline the design with the coloured 
wools in threaded back stitch, which 
is most effective as a decorative line, 
Fig. 2. 

To ivork the thyeaded hack stitch .—Work 
a row of stitching along the traced lines. 
Using another colour of wool, pass the 
needle up under one stitch and down under 
the next stitch, continuing thus until all 
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the stitches have been threaded; Fig. 3, 
Thread another colour of wool under the 
stitches in tlic reverse direction if desired, 
Fig, 4. 

3, Place tho three pieces of felt in position 
to form the Cosy and blanket-stitch the 
edges together with the wools, working the 
stitches in groups of three, each stitch of 
which passes through the material at the 
san'ie point. Figs. 5 and 6. Another method 


of forining the Cosy is first to blaiiket-stitcli 
the edges as in Fig. 7, afterwards over- 
.sewing the edges together through the 
blanket stitches, only with another colour 
of wool. Fig, 8. 

4. Make a tuft of the coloured wools as 
follows 

Cut several lengths of wool, each about 
3 in. long. J-ay them all togetlier and tie 
tlicm firmly in llic centre with a fairly long 
piece of wool, iliG ends of which are left 
hanging, Fig. 9. Fold all the strands of 
wool together and tie them finnly again 
about f in. up from the base^ threading 
the ends of the tie in towards the centre 
to form part of the tuft, Fig, lo. 

5. Attach the tuft to the Cosy us follows;— 

Thread the loose ends through a needle 

and pass through the apex of the Cosy, 
afterwards passing them t^vo or three times 
through the base of the tuft, and the apex 
of the Cosy, and end by tying them in a 
firm knot inside the Cosy, Fig, ii. 

HOT WATER BOTTLE COVER 

Teacbet’s reiuirementa.—A piece of 
hessian; tlot Water Bottle Cover; hot water 
bottle; pattern; coloured wools; coloured 
material; needle; scissors; thimble; coloured 
pencils; blackboard or chart showing illustra¬ 
tions of various mtifs for applique work; 
a blackboard; drafting paper; ruler. 



FIG. 5 
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Children’s requiiements.—A hot water 
bottle; ruler; draftingi5aper;pQicil;scissors; 
two pieces of felt cloth large enough to take 
the pfLtteru; small pieces of felt dotli iu 
oilier colours for a motif', embroidery wools 
or silks; needles; thimble. 

The pattern.— 

1. Pleasure the width and length of tlie 
bottle (not including the hinnel-sliaped neck), 
and draw an oblong ABCD. AB = the 
width phis 2 in.; BC =. the length plus 2 in., 
thus allowing plenty of space for the bottle 
to be insciied when filled. 

2. Mark the position of the neck EF, 
along the line AB, 

3. On each side of the centre of AE and 
FB measure ^ in, and on these bases complete 
the squares as in Fig. i, Cut out on the 
pattern lines. 


Chitting out.— 

1. Lay the pattern on the felt cloth and 
cut out one piece close to the pattern lines, 

2. Turn down the small square Haps fiat 
to the pattern, lay the pattern 011 the felt 
cloth, and cut out a second oblong piece 
close to the pattern lines. 

Making up.— 

r. On one oblong piece of foU cfotli, work 
an embroidemd design or a mod/ in appliqud. 
The latter may take the form of a floral 
design or, if the bottle is for use in the 
nursery, an animal or bird would be more 
suitable. Make tlie p.'dteni of the motif 
first in paper. The "free ciUting'^ method 
is ideal lor providing the pupils with a means 
of producing an endless variety of patterns 
suitable for appliqud work, such as flowers; 
leaves; figures; animals; trees; fruit, etc, 
For the flower, cut out a .square with side 


Hot Water Bottle Covers 
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about 2I in. Fold diagonally, then iolcl the 
triangnlav shaped piece again into three 
equal parts, Fig. 2 a. Cut round the oiihsklc 
edges in the shape of a petal, Fig. 211. Open 
out the paper, ■when the motif shown in 
Fig. 2c will be obtained. 

For the leaf, cut out an oblong about 2^ in. 
by I in. Fold lengthways in two equal parts 
and cut round in the shape of a leaf as in 
Figs. 3 A, 3D and 3c, 

For animals such as a "bunny,** a cluck, 
OT a chicken, the pupils bring their imagina¬ 
tion into play, and, recalling pictures seen 
in story books, cut out shapes of animals in 
various positions, as in Fig, 4. Tlicse forms 
are made more realistic by the aid of stitchery 
after the moUf is applied to the material. 

2. Place the floral motif on the felt cloth 
as in Fig. 5, and using coloured wools apply 
it to the felt by one of the mclhods previously 
taught. 


3. Join the leaves and flowers by a stalk 
worked in stem .stitch. 

4. Fill in the centre of the flower with 
rows of small cfmin stitches, and the veins 
of the leaves with stem stitches, 

5. Bluiikct-.stiLch the upper edges of both 
pieces of felt with aUcniating straight and 
slanting loop sLilclics. 

6. Place the two pieces of felt together, 
wrong sides facing, and join the sides and 
lower edges together with the same alter¬ 
nating loop stitches, leaving a portion in 
the centre of the lower edges unjoined to 
allow tlie part of the bottle containing the 
eyelet to pass through, Fig, 6. 

7. On each "flap" work a buttonhole, 
and on the second piece of felL sew a button 
to corrc.spond. Malcc the buttons from the 
shapings of the felt by cutting out three or 
four circles of felt the size required, placing 
them on lop of each other, and blankct- 
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stitching round the edges, Sew on the buttons 
by means of a cross worked in wool, Fig, 5, 

8, If the motif is in the form of an animal, 
work lines of stitching or very small chain 
.stitches to denote the neck and leg curves, 
etc, and a french knot for the eye as in 
Fig. 6. 

TOILET CASE 

Teacher’s requiiemeuts.—A piece of 
hessian; coloured wools; needle; scissors; 
thimble; pencil; drafting paper; piece of 
coloured material to represent the rubber 
lining; sketches on the blackboard showing 
the _ working of cable stitch; completed 
Toilet Case. 

Children’s requirements.—A piece of felt 
cloth or linen; piece of rubber-faced cloth 
for a detachable lining; embroidery wools 
or silks; needle; thimble; scissors; pencil; 
ruler; drafting paper; pins; sewing cotton. 


The pattern,—Draw and cut out in paper 
two oblongs, one 15 in. by 8 m., and the 
other ii-Jin. by yfin, 

Cutting out.—Lay the large oblong on the 
material and the small oblong on the rubber¬ 
faced lining and cut out, allowing ^in. 
turnings all round on the material and Jin, 
turnings on the lining, 

Makmg up,— 

1. Fold over the long sides of the rubber- 
faced lining J in. and press flat, folding the 
rubber side on to the material side. 

2. Fold over this lining widthways to 
form a pocket 4-I iu. deep, having the 
turnings outside and the rubber side in.sido 
the pocket. 

3, Join the sides with sewing stitches 
worked in ordinary sewing cotton, Fig. i. 

4, Cut off the turnings of the remainder 
of the lining, so that a lid is formed which 
will fold over the waterproof pocket. 



FIG, 1 
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5, Divide the pocket into three portions— 

1:1 in.; nnd 2 in.,—joining the two 

sides of the pocket together with small 
limning stitches along each division. These 
sections will held a small comb, a small 
towel, and a small piece of soap respectively. 
Slip the lining in the ease, This detacliablc 
lining is uscftil for removing to dry after 
\ise, 

6, Turn a hem along tJic four sides on 
the right .side of the material and hold it 


widthvvays to form a pocket 5 in. deep and 
join the sides with decorative blanket stitch, 
Fig. 3, conliiiiimg with the same stitch along 
the top of the pocket and round the edges 
of the Ud, Fig. 4. 

8. Ill each corner of the lid work a group 
of flowers connected with a double row of 
cable fititch, Fig. 5, 

g. OuLlinc the flowcr.s in chain stitch; 
fill the centres with running stitches sur¬ 
rounded by a ring of double couching, Fig. 5, 




in position with cable stitch, worked as 
follows:— 

Bring the needle up through the material, 
throw the wool round to the left and hold 
it clown with the thumb, Pass the needle 
under the held thread from left to right to 
form a small loop. Insert the needle in this 
loop and bring il out J in. below and outside 
the loop. Tighten this loop, then pass the 
thread under the point of the needle to tlic 
left again. Hold witli the thumb the stitch 
being made and draw through. Fig. 2, 

7. Fold over one-third of the material 


10. Make a loop in the centre or at each 
corner of Uic lid and stitch buttons opposite 
to the loops on the upper side of the pocket. 


BOOK CARRIER 

Teacher’s I’eaitirements.—A piece of 
hessian or crash; coloured wools; needle; 
scissors; thimble; blackboard or chart show¬ 
ing illustrations of suitable decorative 
stitchery, etc,; drafting paper; pencil; ruler; 
completed Book Carrier, 



FIG. 5 
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Childien’s ieq.nireineftts.“A piece of hol- 
land or crash; coloured embroidery wools; 
needle; scissors; tbimblc; drafting paper; 
pencil; ruler. 

The pEittein.—Draw and cut out iii paper 
three ablougs, one Ijin. by 8 .^ in., a second 
2-^ in, by 8 ^ in., and a third to in. by i ii>- 

Cuttmg out.— 

1. Lay the large pattern on the maletial 
and cut out, allowing ^ in. turnings on all 
edges. 

2. Using the second pattern cut out 
two inside flaps allowing ^ in. turnings all 
round. 

3. Cut out two handles from the third 
pattern allowing ^-in. turnings on the long 
sides only. 


Making up.— 

1. Turn a hem on the right side of the 
material all round the cover, and tack. 
Turn a licm on all edge.'? of the flaps and 
lack. Turn a hem along the long sides only 
of the two handles, 

2. Work ladder stitch in one colour of 
wool over a strand of another colour of wool 
on all tlie licins, Fig. i. Ladder stitch, which 
is also known as open chain, is worked 
between two parallel straight lines about 
^ in. apart. The needle is passed into each 
line alternately, working into the loop of 
the previoi^ stitch, Fig. i. A pretty effect 
IS obtained when this stitch is worked over 
one or more strands of embroidery silks or 
wools of a different colour. 

3. Along eacli short side of the Carrier, 
measure 2^ in from the ends to denote the 
position of the handles. Arrange the handles 
on the wrong side as in Fig. 2, and hem the 




FIG. 2 
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ends to the under side of the hem without 
letting the stitches come through, 

4. Place the flaps in position, wrong sides 
facing, and join the edges with anow-head 
blanket stitch, Pjg. 3. If preferred, the same 
decoration may be carried out on all the 
edges of the Carrier, Fig. 4. 

5. On the front o£ the Carrier work a 
suitable design in decorative stitchery. That 
suggested in Fig. 5 is composed of two lines 
of running stitches falling exactly under 
each other, worked in one colonv of wool, 
and the spaces are filled in with slanting 
running stitches w'orked in another colour 
of wool. The same combinatio]i of colours 
and stitches is carried out in the diamond- 
shaped centre-piece, the centre of all being 


filled ill with tacking stitches in alternating 
colours. 

The Book Carrier may be made to serve 
a double purpose by the addition of a pocket 
on the back of the carrier, Fig. 6. The side 
edges of this pocket must lie under the hems 
of the Carrier, and tlio bottom edge may be 
machined to the Carrier or attached by means 
of the arrow-head blanket stitch, This 
pocket serves the useful purpose of holding 
stationery or newspapers. 

A cover for the Radio Times or Tdephone 
Directory may be made in the same way, to 
the required measurements, but omitting 
tJie handles. In these cases, a cardboard 
foundation must be made first and the cover 
made to fit it. 



FIG. 4 
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MAKING PRESENTS 
PEG BAG 

Teacher’s requirements.—Two pieces of 
hessian; coloured wools; needle; pins; 
thimble; scissors; drafting paper; pencil; 
ruler; blackboard with illustrations of decora¬ 
tive stitchery: completed Peg Bag. 

Children's requirements.—Two pieces of 
hessian or coarse crash; coloured embroidery 
cottons or wools; needle; thimble; scissors; 
drafting paper; pencil; ruler; coat hanger; 
pins. 

The pattern,—Draw and cut out in paper 
an oblong i8 in. by 15 in. Measure from the 
top edge down each side 3^ in. Join these 
two points witli a curved line passing througli 
the centre of the top edge. 

Cutting out.—Place the bottom straight 
edge of the pattern to the fold of the material 
and cut out the bag allowing ^in. turnings 
on the side and top edges. 

Making up.— 

I. Open out the material. Turn a hem on 
the sides and top edges and hold them 
in position with fancy ladder stitch or 
double chain stitch. The double chain 
stitch is another variation of the simple 
chain, and is worked in tlie following 
manner;— 

Begin by making an open chain loop and 
into this another open chain loop plficed 
to the left of the first, Fig. lA. Insert the 
needle into the first chain loop and bring 
it out a little below, Fig, is. Repeat this 
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process, working alternately to the left and 
right sides, forming the border pattern as 
shown in Fig, ic. 

2. From the centre of one curved edge on 
the right side measure 4 or 5 in. down and 
on each side of this point measure 4 in. 
Join these last two points with a horizontal 
line. 

3. Cut along this line and work the 
edges ill close blanket stitches or button¬ 
hole stitches, thus forming a large button¬ 
hole. 

4. Under this buttonhole trace the words 
“Peg Bag" as in Fig. 2. Oulline the Icttcns 
in stitching or chain stitch cincl fill in with 
hening-boning. 

g. Double the material along the fold, 
and join the sides and top edges together 



FIG. 1 ^ FIG. 1 B FIG. I C 



FIG. I 
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with plain or spike blanket stitch^ Fig. 3, 7. Along tlie top edge of tlie buttonhole 

leaving liii. unjoined in the centre of the make two or three loops at even distances 
curved edges. and on the lower edge stitch buttons to 

6. Place a coat hanger inside and the Peg correspond, so that the hole may be closed 
Bag is ready for sliding along the clothes when not in use, thus protecting the pegs 
line when in use. from dirt, Fig. 4. 
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Pbg Bag 


NEEDLE CASE 

Teacher’s requirements.—An oblong piece 
of hessian; coloured, wools; needle; scissors; 
thimble; pieces of flannel; completed Needle 
C^e; piece of drafting paper; ruler; 
coloured pencil; pins; sketches on the 
blackboard or a chart illustrating the various 
stages of the work and the decorative 
stitchery. 


Children’s requirements.—Au oblong piece 
of felt cloth; coloured embroidery wools or 
silks; needle; thimble; scissors; pins; piece 
of drafting paper; pieces of flannel; sewing 
cotton; pencil; ruler. 

The pattern.—Draw and cut out in drafting 
paper an oblong 12 in, by 3 in. for the Case; for 
the flannel to hold the needles, draw and cut 
out two squares, one 2\ in. and the other 2. in, 
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Cutting out.— 

1. Lay the pattern for the ease on tlie felt 
cloth and cut out, allowing -Hii. tiiniing.s 
all round, 

2, Lay the two remaining patterns on 
the small pieces of flannel and cut out with¬ 
out allowing turnings, 

Making up.— 

1. Turn a hem on all the sides of the oblong 
on the right side of the material (one fold 
only), and tack in position. 

2. Along the hems work interlaced tied 
stitch. This is a simple but most effective 
border .stitch. As it needs regularity of 
working, it is as well to mark guiding lines 
lightly on the material in tailor’s chalk. 
Draw the construction lines as shown in 
Fig. I. Working from left to right make a 
loop stitch as in Fig, i, afterwards making a 
short vertical stitch to tic the loop. When 


completing the "Lie” stitch, tlic needle i 
brought out at the same j^ouit as the oir 
where it was in.scrtcd when maldng the loop 
ready for working the next stitch. Whei 
the hems have l)ccn worked with tied stitcli 
using another colour of wool, twist th 
needle round each stitch twice passing th 
wool Ihrougli the .short tied stitch, Fig. j 
Remove the lacking stitches. 

3. To form the jiockct, which is useful fc 
holding a Ihiiiilfle, a small pair of scissor; 
a reel ol cotton, and a ball of darning woo 
divide the oblong into four equal parts an 
mark with pins. 

4. Turn one short side over on tli 
wrong side to lie just below the secon 
pin marking. 

5. Tack logctlicr the side edges, afte 
wards working a crossed loop stitch in wo( 
or silk, Fig. 3, along the edges and the tc 
edge of the pocket. 



FIG. 2 
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6. Gimp tlie edges oI eacK piece of flannel 
or work loop stltclies all round tijc edges. 

7. I'oM each piece and crease the ccnlvc 
line, 

8. Place the small piece over the large 
plccG, and lay the centre line of both pieces 
over the centre line of the case between 
the Rccciud and third pin niariungs, on the 
inside of the Case, Tack in liosilion. 

9. Work two rows of tacking stitches iii 
coloured wool about ^ in. apart, lull in the 
spaces with crossed tacking stitches of 
another colour, Pig. 4. Remove the tacking 
stitches. 

10. Divide each side of the remaining 
quarter of the Needle Case into halves, and 
mark with pins. 

11. Join these points wiLh a lightly drawn 
pencil line to form a diamond-shaped 
pattern. 

12. In each triangular corner thus formed, 
work darning stitch; in the centre diamond- 
shaped portion, work an initial in line chain 
stitching or padded satin stitch. Fig. 5. 


13. Make four lengths of cord, each about 
7 in. long, ot twisded embroidery wools, 
AUach a cord at each end of the top edge of 
the pocket and one at each end of the case 
near the darned portion. Fig. 5. 

14. Fold the Case in Llircc wiili the pocket 
inside and tic with the. cord iiclcLs, Cig. G. 

H dc.sired, Die Recthc ihisc may he made 
from remminls of lal'fcla or artilicial silk 
and worked in embroidery .silks, Before 
presenting the gift, place the necessary 
requisites in the pocket, and needles and 
pins of various kinds in the jncces of flannel. 


HANDKERCHIEF SATCHBTS 

Teacher’s requirements.—A piece of hessian 
or cra.sh; coloured wools; needle; scissors; 
lliiniblo; pencil; ruler; drafting paper; black¬ 
board showing illnstvaiions of the decorative 
slitchcry; piece of coloured material for 
lining; wadding; completed Satchet in both 
styles. 
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Children’s requirements.— A piece of pastel- 
coloured linen, satin or taffeta silk; em¬ 
broidery silks; piece of material suitable for 
lining; e.g., Jap silk; needle; scissors; 
thimble; pencil; ruler; drafting paper; pins. 


AN OBLONG SATOHET 

The pattern.—Draw and cut out in paper 
an oblong 13 in. by 8 in. 

Cutting out.— 

1. Lay the pattern on the material and 
lining and cut out, allowing ^in. lurnings 
on the material and Jin. tninings on the 
lining. 

2. Lay the pattern on tlic wadding and 
cut out on the pattern lines. 

Making up.— 

1. On the right side of the material measure 
ijin. from the outside edges, and mark a 
line lightly in tailor's chalk. 

2. To the inside of this line draw 
lightly another line i in. away from the 
first lino, 


3. Work along these liiic.5 a border 
of single or double herring-bone and 
daisy stitches, using different coloured silks, 

Fig- I. 

4. Between the two borders work star 
stitches at intervals of i in., placing an extra 
star in each corner, Fig. 3. Star stitch is 
worked as in Fig. 2, each stitch starting 
from the centre. 

5. In the centre along a short side within 
the last line of the border, work a group of 
four stars, Fig. 3. This forms the lop of the 
Satchel. 

6. Lay Ihe wadding on the wrong side 
of the material, turn over the J in. 
tmiiings and catch-stitch them clown to 
the wadding with ordinary sewing cotton. 
Fig. 4. 

7. Tack down the turnmgs of the lining 
on the wi-ong side, lay it over the wadding 
and slip-stitch tlie edges together. Fig, 4, 

8. With the embroidery silks, make a 
cord 72 in. long, tie a knot at each end and 
fringe the ends. 

9. Leaving about 8 in. at the end to form 
a tie, sew the cord along the edge of the 
Satchet, beginning in the centre of the short 




FIG. 2 
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side which forms the bottom 
of the Satchot, and form a 
double loop each in. long 
at each corner, and a single 
loop in the centre of the top 
short side, 

10, Fasten the Satchet by 
means of a bow tied with the 
ends through the centre loop. 
Fig- 5- 


A CIRCULAR SATCHET 

The pattern.—Draw and cut 
out in paper a circle with a 
diameter 8 in, long. 

Cutting out.— 

I. Cut out two circles of 



material and lining, allowing ^ in. fig, s 

turnings on the material and Jin. turnings 
on the lining. 

2. Cut out two circles in wadding exactly sewing cotton. Lay the wadding to 
like the pattern, wrong side of the material, fold 

over the turnings, drawing up the run- 

Making up._ tl\read to make them lie flat, and 

I, On Uicnght side of one material piece, material to the wadding, 

mark lightly a concentric circle ijin. away 


from the circumference. 

2. At even intervals on the inside of this 
circle mark lightly in tailor’s chalk eight 
circles with a halfpenny, having the cir¬ 
cumference of each small circle touching 
Ihc circiiinfercnce of the large circle. 
Fig. I. 

3. Fill in each alLcrnale circle with blanket 
stitches radiating from a small circle in the 
centre. Pretty effects may be obtained by 
using various colours of embroidery threads. 
Fig. I, 

4. Fill in the remaining circles with daisy 
stitches and work a French knot in the 
centre, Fig. i. 

5. Join the Jlowcrs with a line of catch 
stitches interspaced with tacking stitches. 
Fig. I. 

6. Place a line of small running stitches 
•J in. away from the circumference in ordinary 



FIG. 1 
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7, Line in the same \^'ay ns for Iho oblong 
Satclict. 

8, Rcipeat tliG process witli tlic rcniiiiniiig 
circles of malcrial, cic., without embroidering 
a design unless desired. 

9, Lay tlie two portions together with the 
linings inside nnd tack the edges together. 

10, Using embroidery silks, sew these 
edges together all round the circle except 
for a section, the ends of whicli are dclcr- 
miiied by drawing a straight Hue across the 
circle 2 in. from the circumference, Fig. 3. 
The open portions are sewn separately in 
the same way, 

ir. Work another line of sewing slUclics 
over these in the opposite direction, Fig. 3. 


TEA-COSY COVERS 

Tflachw’s leauirements.—Two pieces of 
liessian; coloured wools; iiccclle; scissons; 
thimble; pins; drafting paper; coloured 
pouch; vutev; blackbomd showing iUns- 
tralions of sLiitablc decorative slitclicry, 
etc.; completed Tea-cosy Covers, 

Children’s re^uitemeuts.—Two pieces o{ 
natural or paslel-sbadcd linen; embroidery 
silks; pins; needle; thimble; scissors; drafling 
paper; pencil; ruler. 




no. 3 


A RECTANOULAR-SHAPED TEA-COSY 
COVER 

The pattern.— 

X. Draw an oblong ARCiD, AB=: 7^111, 
and BC=aioJin. From A measure AE 
= 1 in. 



FIG. i 


FIG. 1 
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2. Join ED with a curved line. Cut out 
oji the lines passing through tlie points 
BCDEB, Fig. I. 

Cutting out.— 

1. Place the pattern on the material 
having BC to the fold, and cut out, allowing 
ifn. turnings all round. 

2, Cut a second piece similar to the lirst. 

Making up.— 

I, Turn a hem on all the edges on the 
right side of each piece of material; along 
the hems work two rows of running stitches, 
and in each .space work a group ol tlnec 
tacking stitches to form an arrow head. 
Fig. 2. 





FIG. 2 

2. In the two bottom corners of each piece 
of material work a design in the same 
decorative stitcheiy as that used in the 
border, Fig. 3. 
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3. Make a cord 6 iu. in length of twisted 
enibroidciy threads, 

4. Along tl\G top edge of one piece of 
material measure from each corner 4 in. 
Place the ends of the cord to these points 
on the wrong side and sew down iirinly, 
Fig- 3 - 

5. place together both pieces of tlic cover 
and join the two sides and top edges to¬ 
gether with sewing stitches, afterwards 
repeating the process in the reverse direction, 
Fig. 3 - 


A SEMICIRCULAR-SHAPED TEA-COSY 
COVER 

The pattern.— 

_ I. Draw an oblong ABCD, AB = 
- 7} in.; BC= 10^ in. 

2. Along BA measure ]? 1 I = 
I'l in. and along DA measure DF = 
34 in. 

3. Join EF with a curved line as 
in Fig. I. AGs* 3 in. measured along 
AC to serve as a guiding point when 
drawing the curved line. Cut out on 
the lines passing through the points 
BCDFGEB. 



FIG. 3 
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Cutting out.— 

1, Place the pattern on the material 
putting BC to tile fold and cut out, allowing 
^in, turnings all round. 

2. Cut out a second piece similm- to the 
hrst. 

Makmg up.— 

I. On the right side ol each piece ot 
luaterial turn a hem on all the edges. 


■2, Along the hems work a row of 
caLcli stitches, and in each small space 
woik an arrow head of three tacking 
stitches, Fig. 2. 


\/ \/ \/ \ 


/II iw /i\ /\ /\ 


FIG. ? 


3. In the centre of each piece of 
material work a design as suggested in 
Fig. 3, using the saiuo slitchc.s as for the 
border. 

4. Place logelher the wrong sides of both 
portions of Lhc cover and join the sides and 
curved edges wUli aUcrnaling long and short 
blanket stitclies. Fig. 3, 

If preferred the hems may bo turned on 
the wrong side and licld in position with a 
decorative Ijordcr worlced on the liglit side, 
and tlie cciilrc may be decorated with a 
floral design. 



FIG. 3 
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Tea-Cosy Cover 


PARROT-SHAPED TEAPOT HOLDER 

Teacher’s requirements,—A large piece of 
hessian; similar piece of coloured material 
to represent the flannel lining; enlarged 
pattern; pattern drafted to the required 
size; completed Teapot Holder; piece of 
cardboard: pad of cotton wool; coloured 
wools; needle; pins; thimble; ruler; scissors; 
coloLirccl challcs; chart showing sketches of 
the various stages in the making of tlic 
Teapot Pfolder; blackboard showing the 
draft of the pattern; a sheet of drafting paper; 
blackboard; coloured pencils, 

Cliildren’s requirements.—A sheet of draft¬ 
ing paper; piece of artificial silk; similar 
piece of flannel; embroidery cottons or silks; 
needle; pencil; ruler; pins; scissors; thimble; 
piece of cardboard; pad of cotton wool; 
sewing cotton; piece of chalk. 


The pattern.— 

1. Draw an oblong ABCD, AB = 3m,; 
BC = 8Jin. Draw the pattern as in Fig. i, 
E=siin. out and lin, down from A; 
F = J AD; G = I in. out and i in. up from 
D; H = I in. out from B, Cut out, 

2. Draw an oblong PQRS, PQ = ^in,; 
QR = I in. Draw the pattern for the 
beak as in l^ig. 2. T = I- PQ; V == 1 QR; 
W= J PS; SX= ^n. Cut out, 

Cubing oat — 

1. Fold the materhil widtliways in half 
and place the pattern on the material with 
BC to the fold. Cut out all loiind the pattern 
allowing § in. turnings. 

2. Cut out a similar piece from the flannel 
without allowing turnings, 

3. Lay the pattern for the locale on the 
cfirdboard, mark round with a pencil, and 
.cut out. 
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Making up.— 

1. Turn a ^in. fold all round the edge of 
the piece of silk on the wrong side of the 
material and tack it in position. 

2. Place the piece of flannel on tire silk, 
wrong side to wrong side, and tack the two 
pieces together. This will leave ^ in. of the 
silk showing beyond the raw edge of the 
flannel. 

3. I'lei ring-bone the flannel to the material 
round tlie outside edge with embroidery silk, 
the upper stitch being taken through tlie 
flannel only, and the lower stitch being taken 
through the turnings only of the silk, Fig. 3. 
Interlace the herring-bone stitches with 
another colour of embroidery silk if desired. 
Remove the tacking stitches. 

4. Fold the material lengthways into two 
equal parts, having the flannel inside. 

5. On one half near the top, mark a circle 
in chalk, using a sixpence as a guide. Tins 
represents the eye of the parrot. From near 
this circle draw linos to represent the wings 
as in Fig. 4. 

6. Fold the material inside out so that this 
time the flannel lies outside. Press the 
doubled material tightly to obtain a clialk 
impression of the eye and the wings on the 
remaining half of the Teapot Holder, 
Fig. 4. 

7. Work a line of chain stitches in 
embroidery silk round the chalk rings, the 
stitches passing through both materials, and, 
slipping the needle from the chain stitches 
between the double material to the centre 
of the circle, make a French knot to represent 
the pupil of the eye. Fig. 5. 

8. Beginning at the lop of one of the 
outside lines, work over the chalk lines with 
tacking stitches in embroidery silk, making 
each stitch \ in, long and passmg through 
the silk only. Slip the needle between the 
double material when passing from one line 
to the next. Sufficient silk must be taken 
in one length to work both sides of the 
"wings” without a join. When beginning 
and ending the tacking stitch, a back 
stitch is made through the flannel only, 
Fig. 5 - 
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9. Fold the material in two, having the 
flannel inside, and sew the top edges together 
until on a level with the centre of the 
eye. 

10. Insert the cardboard beak just where 
the sewing stitches end, and hem it down to 
the flannel on one side, Fig. 6, 

11. Sew the two sides together for i in, 
below the beak. 

12. Along the join at the top of the head 
work a row of blanket stitches and inside 
these stitches work another row of blanket 
stitclics. 

13. Pad the inside of the head with the 
cotton wool. 

SCARF 

Teacher’s requirements.— A piece of crash; 
piece of raatevial to represent lining: coloured 
wools; needle; scissors; tbimble; pins; 
drafting paper; pencil; ruler; designs 
suitable for scju-vcs illustrated on the black¬ 
board or on a chart; completed Scarf; 
pattern. 

Children’s requirements.—A piece of plain 
woollen material, velour cloth, felt cloth or 
velvet; a piece of the same material or other 
material suitable for lining; embroidery 
wools; needle; thimble; scissors; pins; draft¬ 
ing paper; rnicr; pencil. 

The pattern,—Draw an oblong ABCD, 
AB = 5 ill.; BC = 19 in, Continue the line 
at C and D so that DF = CE = iiin. 
G = i EF. GH = 2^in. (measureil per¬ 
pendicular lo KF). Join EH and FH with 
straight lines afterwards joining with a 
curved line, curving to -t in, in the centre, 
DK = CL = 2?r in. Join FlC and EL witli 
curved lines curving to J-in, in the centre, 
Fig. I. 

Gutting out.— 

1, Place the pattern witli the line AB to 
the fold of the material and cut out allowing 
^in. turnings all round. 

2. Cut out a similar piece for the lining. 
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Making up.— tlic cdj^res of the reiiiiiining end and slip- 

1. On cadi pointed end on the right side stitch them together, I'ig, 3. 
of the material draw a design siidi as is 

shown in. Fig. 2. 

2. Work tlic design in coloured wools. CUTLERY HOLDERS 

3. Lay the right sides of llie material and 

the lining togctlicr, and join the edges of Teacher’s roauifomonts.—A piece of 
the two long sides and one end together with hc.ssiaii; piece of flannel or other suitable 
machining. woollen material; coloured wools; needle; 

4. Turn inside out, turn inside and lack scissors; thimble; pins; suitable designs 



FIG. 3 
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illustrated on a chart or blackboard; pattern; Making up.— 

drafting paper; pencil; ruler; completed i. Machine together the two edges along 

Cutlery Holders. each short side on the wrong side of the 

flannel. Turn the flannel inside out and tack 

Children’s reduirements.—A piece of linen along the two joined edges and the fold, 
or crash; piece of flannel; coloured em- 2. Divide the long edge of the flannel into 

broidery silks or wools; needle; scissors; six equal portions suitable for liolding the 
thimble: plus; drafting paper; pencil; ruler, pieces of cutlery—in this case 2iin,, and 

tack each portion from one long edge to the 

The pattern.—The size depends upon the other through both thicknesses of flannel, 
kind of cutlery and the number of knives, 3. Work decorative stitchery along each 
forks, or spoons the case may have to hold. division; e.g., in Fig. 2 the compartments 

1, For a case to hold six dessert spoons, arc separated with stitched chain stitch, 

draw and cut out an oblong ABCD, 4. Along the open edges of the flannel 

AB = TO in,; J 3 C = 18 in,; AE = 2 in.; AF work blanket stitch in wool to Icecp them 

3 in, from fraying, Fig. 2, 

2, Cut away the oblong 
AEGF, Fig. I. 

3, Draw and cut out a second 
oblong 8 in. by 15 in, 

Cutting out.— 

1. Lay the first pattern on 
tlie linen and cut out, allowing 

in, turnings on all edges. 

2. Lay the second pattern with 
the 15 in, side to the fold of the 
flannel and cut out on the pattern 
lines along the long edge and 
allow }f in. turnings on the Lwo 
sliort edges. 



FIG. 2 
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line stitch a (lc.sif;ii of the aiLiclc to he 


5, Oil tlie ri^^lit side of the piece of linen 
turn a sinall liem on nil the edges. Where 
the section has heen cut away snip the 
turnings diagonally to allow the hem to he 
turned on the two short sides, folding under 
each snipped edge. 

6. To hold these hems in position work a 
decorative border as in Fig. 3. Tins consists 


enclosed; i.e., knife, fork, dessert spoon or 

tcaspmm. Fig. 4. 

8, Lay the llanncl on the wrong side of the 
linen with one sliorL edge and the folded 
edge to tlic edges of the linen without the 
flaps. 

9. Join the linen and llanncl together 



FIG. 3 


of a line of alternate slioit and long loop 
stitches, with a zigzag line oI tacking slitdics 
worked in another colour of wool ahovo, 
and a straight tacldiig stitch in yet another 
colour of wool tipping the short loop 
stitches. 

7, The short side from which the portion 
hag been cut away forms the flap for the 
case, On it work in stitching or any oiit- 


witU blanket stitclios worked in wool, 
AUacIi the iTinaining corner to the linen 
by working a few cIo.so l)l[inkcL stitches 
ill the corner lie tween the two flaps, 
Eig. 5 - 

10. Twist the wooh together to form a 
cord long enough to tic round the case when 
it is rolled up, and stitch it in the centre of 
the flap, Fig. 6, 
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II. rigs. 5 and 6 show the Holder open 
and dosed. 

SHOE-CLEANING OUTFIT 

Teacher's reciuirements.—A piece of 
hessian; piece of material for lining; coloured 
wools; needle; scissors; thimble; pins; 
])iecc of cardiDoard; two button moulds; 
drafting paper; pencil; ruler; compass; 
pattern; complctcel Ovrlht; designs suitable 
for decorating the article shown on a 
chart, 

Children’s requirements.—A piece of felt 
cloth; piece of linen or linnenc to tone; 
embroidery wools or silks; needle; scissors; 


thimble; pins; a piece of cardboard; two 
small button moulds; compass; drafting 
paper; pencil; ruler, 

The pattern.—Draw and cut out an 
oblong 10 in. by 7 iu, and a circle 3 in. in 
diameter. 

Cutting out.— 

1, Lay both the patterns on the felt 
cloth and cut out, allowing | in. turnings 
on all edges. Cut out two circles. 

2 , Lay botli the patterns on the lijiing 
and cut out on the pattern hues. Cut out 
two circles, 

3, Cut out two circles in cardboard similar 
to tlie pattern, 
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Milking up.— 

I, Draw a design in each fell circle as 
suggested in Fig, i and work it with the 
coioiired wools, or appliqud the same dcsigiij 
using different colours of felt clotli. 



2. Draw a design for tlio lid of the ease to 
correspond with that in the circle; work it 
or applique it along one narrow side of the 
fcU oblong as shown in lug. 2v 

3. Place a gathering thread along the 
edge of each fell circle in ordinary sewing 
cotton of a similar colour to the felt; lay 
the cardboard circle to the wrong side of the 
felt, place the lining circle on tlic top of the 
cardboard, and draw up the gathering thread 
so that the felt edge lies flat on the lining. 
Loop-slitch the felt to the lining, working 
a fancy loop stitch in two colours of wool. 

4. Place the oblong lining to the wrong 
side of the felt oblong, turn over the edges 


of the felt on lo the lining, in:ddng mitred 
corners, ami loop-stitch the two together 
in the same manner a.s the circles without 
allowing the stilchcs to show tluough on the 
right side. Fig. 3. Secure tlie mi tied conier.s 
with very small sewing stitches. 

5. Place each long edge round a circle 
and sew the two edges together witli wool, 
leaving alK»iiL 2]-in. o[)cn to allow the shoe- 
cleaning materials lo l)c in.serlcd, Fig, 3, 

If dcsirc<l. another line of sowing stitcliea 
may he worked in the reverse direction, 

6. (lover a Imltnn mi)\dd with felt cloth 
in the following manner;— 

C-uL out a felt circle with diameter 
wider than that of the button and place a 
gathering thread in ordinary coUnii all round 
the edge, Fig. 4A. Cover the mould with the 
fell and draw np the thread tightly, ending 
off . with two back .sLiLrlies, Work a lew 
lacing stitches acro.ss tlie niotild from one 
felt edge lo the otlier to hold the felt in 
positlou. Fig. 4 U. Cut out a clucIq of felt 
slightly less than the mould, place it over 
tile lacing stitciics and hem it down to the 
felt Inrnings with ordinary cotton, Fig. 4c. 

7. Make two loops of wool, one at each 
end of the lid about i.Jin. away from the 
side edge. 

8. Stitch the bntlons on the case to 
correspond with tlie loops, Fig. 5. 

The ease is suitable for holding two tins 
of boot polish {brown and black), a brush, 
and a polishing du.stcr, Fig. 3. 



FIG. 2 
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WORK BAGS 
STYLE 1 

Teacher’s rotiuirements.—A piece- of 
hessian; small piece ol flannel; a j)icce of 
car(lhoarcl;,onc dozen curtain rings; coloured 
wools; needle; scissors; thimble; pins; draft¬ 
ing 3)apeu; pencil; ruler; suitable designs 
illustrcitccl on a chart; completed Work 
Bag. 

Chadren’fl requirements.—A piece of crash; 
embroidery wools; needle; scissors; ihimhle; 
pins; piece of lUinucl; one dozen bone rings; 
a piece of cardboard; drafting paper; pencil; 
ruler. 

The pattern.— 

1. Draw and cut ont an oblong 35 in, by 
20 in, 

2, Draw a .square with side 4.2 in. From 
oacJi bottom corjier measure i] in. along the 


base and side UncS; and join each of these 
points up ho form a slueld-sliupcd piece. 

Cutting out.— 

1, Place tlic oblong on the material and 
ciiL out, nlinwing J-in. Liiriiiiigs all round, 

2, Place the shield pattern on the material 
and cut out si-K shields, allosving ^ in. tnvn- 
iiig,s all roniul, 

3, Cut out three shields in cardboard 
exactly like tlic palLeni. 

Making np.— 

3. Turn a hem on the right side of the 
material on Lhc short sides of the oblong. 
Using the embroidery wools, hold the hems 
in position by means of couching, 

2. Fold the material lengthways to find 
the front and back of the Bag, and on one 
side, or both, work a bold design snch as is 
shown in Fig, i. 

3, Along each long side, iin, from the 
edge, place a line of running .stitches in wool, 




fig. 1 
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f{Q. 2 


and under this line pkicc two moi’c 
lines of mnning’ stitches J-iii. apart; 
also in wool, 

4. In the centre of two of the 
linen shields draw a design as shown 
in Fig. z, and couch the coloured 
wools along the traced lines. 

5. Cover one side of two of the 
cardboard shields with linen, using 
one of the decorated pieces and one 
plain piece, 

6. Draw up the gathering threads 
of the oblong piece to lit the 
curved edges of the shields which 
have just Ijccii covered. Space Ll>c 
giitUeis evenly, and pin a shield 
over the raw edges of each side. 
Hold the shields in position by 
means of closely woriced loop 
studies, Fig, 3. 



FtG. 3 
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7. To hide the raw edges, line the two 
shields with anotlier plain material shield, 
first folding in the turnings and then attacli- 
ing by means of small closely worked loop 
stitches. 

8. Cover the third shield with the second 
decorated piece and line it with the remaining 
plain shield. 

(). Place the third shield over the plain 
.shield on the Bag, top to top, and attach the 
two together with small closely worked loop 
stitches so that a flap is formed. 

10. Cut the pieces of flannel the same shape 
as the shield, gimp the curved edges, and 
couch tliem or herring-bone them down along 
the straight side under the flap, Pig. 3. 
These form a needle and pin holder. 

11. Attach six bone rings at even intervals 
along each hemmed edge of the bag by 
buttonholing them to the folded edge. 
Fig, 4. 

12. Make one long cord from twisted wools 
and insert it through all the rings to form a 
handle which draws up the Bag. Fig. 5. 


STYLE 2 

Teacher's requirements.—A piece of 

hessian; piece of material for lining; pair 


of wooden or cardhoard liandles; coloured 
wools; needle; scissor.'i; thimble; pins; em- 
hroidcvccl design on the blackboard or on a 
chart; completed Work Bag; drafting paper; 
ruler; pencil. 

Ciuldien’s requirements.—A piece of coarse 
linen; piece of imiLerial for lining; pair of 
wooden handles; embroidery wools; needle; 
scissors; Lhinihlc; pins; drafting paper; 
pencil; rulei’. 

The pattern.—Draw and cut out an 
oblong 18 in, by 13 in. Draw and cut out 
another oblong yin, by 5 in. 

Cutting out.— 

1. Place the long side of the oblong to the 
fold of the material and cut out, allowing 
I- in. turnings all round. 

2. Cut out a similar i)iccc in lining, and 
cut out the smaller oblong in lining, allowing 
I in. turnings. 

Making up.— 

I. Machine a hem iilong one long edge of 
the small oblong. Tack down the remaining 
turnings and place the oblong with the length 
acros.s the width of the lining aird about 5 in. 
away from one short side of the lining, having 
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ticmmed edge at the top. Machine the 
short sides and the bottom to tlie 
g. Form one or two pockets by further 
lining. 

\^^ork a design on the linen such as is 
ested in Fig. 6, Trace a vaiiclyked 
ern two or three times along the linen 
ng on each side ol the “fold”; i.e., on 
back and front of the Bag, Fill in the 
es with rows of straight stitches. This 
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is a simple design and its beauty lies in the 
choice of colours of wool. If harmonising 
tones of one colour are used in each V andyk ed 
portion the result is most effective. 

3. Place the linen and lining together 
with the right sides facing. Machine along 
the two long edges and one short side, turn 
inside out, tack down the turnings of the 
remaining edges and slip-stitch them 
together. 



FIG. 5 
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DARNING CASE 

Teacher’s reiiuiiements.—A piece of crash 
or hessian; coloured wools; needle; scissors; 
pins; thimhle; piece ol flannel or other 
material to represent it; drafting paper; ruler; 
pencil; designs and stitchery illustrated on a 
chart or blackboard; completed Darning Case. 

Children’s requirements.—A piece of felt 
cloth; piece of flannel; embroidery wools or 
silks; needle; scissors; thimble; pins; draft¬ 
ing paper; pencil; ruler. 

The pattern.—Draw and cut out an oblong 
Sin. by yin. and another oblong 7 in. by 2^in. 

Cutting out.— 

I. Place the large oblong pattern on the felt 
and cut out, allowing ^ in. turnings all round. 

a. Place the second oblong on. the flannel 
and cut out on the pattern Hues. 

Mailing up.— 

I. Fold over the 4 in. turnings on all 


2. Work two rows of zigzag cable chain 
stitching along these turnings as shown in 
Fig. I. This stitch differs from the cable 
chain stitch, in tliat the needle docs not pick 
up the material in a continuous straight 
line, but each stitch is worked at an angle 
to the preceding one. 

3. In tlie centre of each alternate group 
of four stitches work a french knot. 

4. Turn up one of tlie short sides il in. 
and blanket-stitch the edges together with 
very small stitches, thus founing a pocket 
in which may be inserted reels of silk for 
darning different colours of stockings. 

5. In the centre of the fell forming the 
lid portion of the Case, work out a design 
based on the zigzag chain stitch, the centre 
portion being filled in with lines of stitching 
as in Fig. 2. 

6. Gimp one long edge of the piece of 
flannel, lay it inside the lid, and blanket 
stitch tlic three remaining edges to the 
turnings of the hems of the throe sides of 
the lid, thus forming a needle and pin 
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7. Cut it narrow strip al fcU and stitch it 
clown the centre of the flannel piece only, 
to form two loop^5 suitable for holding 
a thimble and a small pair of scissors, 
Fig- 3 - 

8. Cut two unn'ow strips of felt. Stitcli 
one to tlic underside of the lid in the ccnli'c, 
iiiid stitch tliG other to tlic centre lioUoni 
of the poclcet, Tlicsc arc tied wlien the 
case is closed, 


WRITING! HOLD-ALL 

Teaohei’s leanirements.—A piece of crash; 
piece of cardboard; coloured wools; needle; 
scissors; thimble; pins; paper patterns; 
drafting paper; pencil; ruler; chart showmg 
suggested decorative stltcliery; completed 
Hold-all. 

Childteri’s requirements.—A piece of crash; 
piece of cardboard; coloured embroidery; 
silks or wools; ncodlG; scissors; thimble; 
pins; dralting paper; pencil; ruler. 

The pattern,—^This consists of a series of 
oblongs of varying sizes; viz., (i) 27111. by 
15in.; (z) 14in. by 15 m,; (3) Oi"- by 
4 iri-; (4] 5 in. by 4^ in.; (5) 81 in. by 7 in.; 
(6) 4 in. by lin.; (7] 5111. by iin., and a 
triangle with base 3j in. and sides zjin. 

Cutting out.— 

1. Lay the patterns on the material and 
cut out, allowing ^ in. turnings all roiuicl 
except in the narrow strips where -}iii, is 
allowed on the long sides. Cut out two 
oblongs of the No. i size. 

2. Cut out two pieces of cardboard lain. 
l)y 15 in., and one piece of cardboard 8^ in. 
by 7 in. 

Making up.— 

I, On all the edges of the largest oblong 
turn a hem on the right side of the material 
and work the border as shown in Fig. i 
to hold the hems in position. 


2. Fold tiic material widthway.*; in half 
and woviv the border stitclicry along the 
width to correspond with the hems, thus 
forming u "frame." The portion enclosed 
ill this "frame" of slitchcry is the front of 
the Ifold-all. 

3. Trace in the centre of the frame a 
dc.sign ii.s siiggo.slod in Fig. 2, working over 
the traced lines in loop stitch, and working 
another row of loop .■stitches to face the first 
row round the centre circle, and part of 
each outside circle. Work a French IcnoL in 
tlic centre of each figure, 

4. Turn a hem along tlvc two short sides 
and one long side on the right side of the 
inalcrial of the ol)long.s 16 in. by 15I in., 
and work the border .sLitchery. 

5. Turn a hem along one short side, on 
the right side of the niatorial of the two 
oblong piece.*; 10 in, by 5 in, and C in, by 
5111., and work the border sLitclicry. Below 
the.se hems looji-.stitcb the edges of four 
interwoven small circlc.s, Fig. 3. 

6. riaco the smallcY oblong over the larger 
oblong, turn under the edges of the three 
remaining sides, aud lack, Flace them in 
iwsilioii along the .short .side of one of the 
two lai-gc oblong.s, about i in. away from the 
border stitohery. Loop-stitch them in 
position to fonn two pockels for holding 
envelopes, Fig. 3. 

7. Turn a hem along the ba,sc of each 
triangular piece and work the border 
stilcbcry. 

8. In the centre of each triangular piece, 
work a loop-stltclied circle with a french 
knot in the centre. Turn imdor the remaining 
edges and tack, Fig. 3. 

9. place the triangles in position on the 
aainc oblong as the pockets to form the 
corners of an oblong 85 in, l)y 7 : 1 -ia. Lopp- 
stilch them in position. 

10. Cover \YitU crash one side of tlic 
piece of cardboard Si- in. by 7 iu., gumming 
clown tlie edges, and slip each coiner under 
a triangular piece having the cardboard 
side underneath. This forms a pad for 
blotting paper which is inserted under the 
triangular corners. 




FIG. 2 
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11, Join each smallslrip to [m niab;uKl,;\m 1 
work in the centre of each a loop-stUchcd circle, 

12, Attach the strips above the hbllcr, 
one to form a holder for a calendar, anil the 
other to form a hokler for a pencil, rubber 
and pen, Fig. 3. 

13, Turn the raw edges of the Uvo oblongs 
i(>in, by 15J in, over Llic cardboard edge 
for 21 in., and gum clown. 

14, lhacc die oblong witli the card- 
boai'il facing the inside of the front of the 
Ilold-all cover and loop-stitcli Ihc edges lo- 
gcllicr. This foiins a pocket for a writing pad. 

15, Place the oblong containing the en¬ 
velope pockets, etc,, to tlie bade of the cover 
ciiid loop-stitch the three edges togcllicr. 
Thi.s forms a pocket for Icttei's to be 
answered, Fig. 3. 


SERVIETTE RINGS 

Teacher’s requirements,—A piece of 
hessian or crash; piece of soft c;invas; piece 
oE material to represent lining; colonwl 
wools; needle; scissors; thimble; pins; tlesigus 
suitable for Serviette Rings illustrated on a 


hladchoavd or oluu t; drafted ]vatLern; draft¬ 
ing paper; coloured pencil; ruler; buttons; 
several completed Serviette Rings. 

Children’s requirements .—A piece of linen; 
j)iccc of .soft canvas; jnece of fine material 
suitable for lining; coloured embroidery 
silk.s; nocdle; scissoi-.s; pin.s; tbimblc; small 
pearl billions: drufliiig paper; pencil; ruler. 

The pattern. -Draw an oblong ABCD, 
AB 63 ill.; BC ~ in.; AF i AD.; AF 
=-=J)Gt^Tin. join EF anil KG. Cut out 
oil the pattern lines passing Llinnigh tlic 
poiiiLs ItFHC.GIi, Fig. i. 

Cutting out.— 

1. Place the paLLcru on the inaLcrial and 
lining and cut out, allowing ,[ in. Lmnings 

all round. 

2. Place Ihc pattern on the canvas and 
c-uL out exactly on Llie jiatlcrn lines. 

Making up.— 

T. On each piece of linen trace a design 
a.s shown in Fig.s. 2, 3, 4, 5, ( 3 , and 7, 
limbroidcr each design, ii.sing stitches with 
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making presents 

which the pupils are already familiar; e.g., 
back stitching for outlining; satin stitch for 
fillings; loop stitch, satin stitch, fine chain 
stitch and lazy daisy stitch for flowers and 
leaves; fine chain stitch tor the waves. 

2 . Place the canvas to the wrong side of 
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the linen, turn over the linen edges and catch- 
stitch them down to the canvas. 

3- Work one row of chain stitching as 
close to the edge as possible, using different 
colours of silk to distingnish one Serviette 
Ring from another, Fig. g, 






Serviettu Rings 
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4. Tack flown the tiirnii\b's of tlic lining 
on the wi-ong side, place it over Hie canvas 
and slip-stitch the edges together. 

5. Make a loop at the pointed end, using 
the same colour of silk wliich was used for 
tile chain-stitched edge, Tig. 8. 

6. Fold the strip over to form the ring, 
mark the position for the button and stitch 
the button in place with the same coloured 
silk as the loop. 


COMB CASH! 

Tflacher’s reauirements.—A piece of 
hessian; piece of carclboard; piece of coloured 
material to represent the lining; coloured 
wools; needle; scissors; thimldc: drafting 
paper; pencil; blackboard or cliart with 
illustrations of decorative stitchery; com¬ 
pleted Comb Case. 

Children’s requirements.—A piece of 
natural linen or crash; piece of cawvixs; piece 
of material such a-s easement cloth for 
lining; coloured cnibroidciy silks; needle; 
scissors; thimble; drafting paper; ruler; 
pencil; comb. 

The pattern.— 

1, Measure the comb and draw .and cut 
out in paper an oblong \ in. longer than the 
length of the comb, and ^ in. wider than the 
width of the comb. 

2, Find the centre of one short side and 
from this point measure fin, on each side. 
Join these last two points with a curved line 
curving to ^ in. in the centre. 

Cutting out.—Using the paper pattern, cut 
out two oblongs in material and lining 
allowing ^in. turnings on all edges, and cut 
out an oblong in canvas exactly like the 
pattern. 

Makuig up.— 

I. On one of the oblongs of material 
draw a design such as is suggested in Figs. 


I and 2. In Fig. r, fill in one kind of (lower 
with long and .sliorL stitehes and make french 
knots round the centre; work the other 
kinds of flowers in loop .stitch and daisy 
.stitch, Outline the leaves in back stitch 
and fill in with fishbone stitch to represent 
the vciiiing. Work Ihc stems in .stem stitch, 
III I'ig. 2 work the outci' pait of the berries 
in loop stitch, a fine chain stitch along the 
lop, anti the centre with satin sliU'h in a 
lighter .shade. Use .stem .stitch for the stems, 
and fill in the leaves with herring-ironing 
outlined with fine chain stitches. 

2. Place the wrong side of the L'lnbroidcrccl 
oblong lo the piece of ciui^ais, fold over the 
luiniug.s neatly and catch-stitch them to 
the canivas withont letting the stitches show 
oil the riglit sitlc. When folding over the 
curved pnvtiou at ihc lop, snip the tuvuiugs 
so that they will lie flat. 

3. Tack down the liirning.s of the lining, 
jrlacc it over the canva.s, and .sUp'.stitch 
along all the etlgcs. Work fancy blanket 
stitch all roinul the edges, Fig, 3, 

4. Treat the remaining liiiU of the Comb 
Case in a similar manner, embroidering the 
material if desired, 

5. Place the two halves of the Comb Case 
together, with the Jinings facing, and join 
the sides and the iiottom with overcasting 
stitdics worked through the blanket stitches. 


POCHETTE 

Teacher’s requirements.—A piece of 
hessian or crash; piece of fairly stiff canvas; 
material suitable for lining; press stud; 
coloured wools; needle; scissors; thimble; 
pins; blackboard or chart showing illustia- 
lions of decorative stilchcry suitable for the 
PodicLtc; pattci-u of the PoclicUc; drafting 
paper; coloured pencil; ruler; completed 
Pochette. 

Children’s requirements—A piece of black 
moil'd or very linely corded silk or a piece of 
linen; piece of fairly stiff closely woven 
canvas; piece of fine marocaiu or taffeta 
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silk for lining; a. press stud; coloured em¬ 
broidery silks; needle; scissors; pins; thimWc; 
drafting paper; pencil; ruler. 

Pattern.— 

1. Draw and cut out an oblong ABCD, 
AB = 7 in.; PC = 12^ in.; from A measure 
AE = 3^ in.; from A and B measure down¬ 
wards AF and BG = iHn. Join EF and 
EG and cut away the tri.'uigiilar portions at 
the top, Fig. I. 

2, Draw a horizontal line PQ = in.; 
R = I PQ. Measure RS = 3I in. Join PS 
and QS and cut out the triangular pattern, 
Fig, 2, 

3. Draw another oblong 7 in. by 

4, An alternative method of shaping the 
lid of the Pochette is by cutting out the 
oblong ABCD, measuring AE = 3 in. along 
the line AD, joining BE and cutting away 



the triangular j^oition thus formed. If this 
.shape is adopted then two press studs will 
be required to complete the bag, 

Cutting out.— 

1. Place the j^aUern of the Pochette on 
llic material and cut out, allowing |in, 
turnings all round, (iit a similar piece in the 
lining allowing | in. luriiings. 

2. Cnt out two liiangnlar portiojjs in 
material and lining, allowing ^ in, turnings 
in tl»e former and J in. turnings in the latter, 

3. Using the second oblong pattern and 
placing one long edge to the fold of the 
material, cut out a piece of material, allowing 
-i in. turnings along the short sides and ^ in. 
turnings along tlie long side. 

4. Cut out in canvas along the pattern 
lines one large oblong piece, two triangular 
portions, and one narrow oblong piece. 

Making up.— 

I. Trace a design such as i.s shown in 
Fig. 3 on the front of the lid of the Pochette 


s 



FIG. 2 
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and embroider it in very fine cross sLiLchiiig. 
A very bcnutiful effect nuiy he oI)t£uned 
by the clioicc of colours used, 

2. For the Pochette iind both the gussets, 
place the wj onig- side of tlic nnilerial to l))o 
canvas, turn over the edges £ind ciitcli-sLLtch 
tlie turnings down to the canvjis without 
letting the stitches show on the right side. 
Care must be taken to avoid l)ulkincss when 
folding the turnings over the point of the 
gusset. 

3, Tack down tlio turnings of one long 
side of the remaining piece of material, place 
the remaining piece of canvas in the centre, 
fold over the material having the tacked 


])ortioii on the top, and slip-stitch it down 
to the under layer of material. 

4. From the pointed end of the oblong, 
measure 42 in. down each side; i,e., from 
F and G respectively. Place the handle or 
strap in position over these points to iie 
along the back of the Pochette with the right 
side uppermost. Turn under the turnings 
and caLch-stitcli them down, 

5, Tack down the turnings of the lining 
portions on tlie wrong side, place the linings 
in position over the canvas and slip-stitcli 
them in position to the turnings of the 
material, Before completing the slip stitch¬ 
ing, turn back the lining from the straight 

short side to wliere the oblong 
will be folded to form the 
pocket, and catch the lining to 
•the canvas with long loop 
stitches. Fig. 4. This prevents 
the lining from moving about 
inside the Pochette, 

6. Fold the straight side 
over to a depth of 4 in. to form 
the pocket, place the gussets 
in i)Osition and siip-stitcli the 
edges together. 

7, Fold over the lid, mark 
the position and fix one or 
two press studs as required. 
Fig. 5 - 
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Pochette 


If desirctl Lhc Pochette may be made 
without gussets, in. which case the sides 
would be slip-stitched together, 

If necessary, a small pocket lor holding 
ii mirror may be fixed to the lining lieforc 
attaching it to the Pochette. 


BEACH BAG 

Teacher’s reauirements—A sheet of draft¬ 
ing paper; ruler; coloured pencils; drafted 
pattern; enlarged pattern; blackboard show¬ 
ing the draft of the pattern in coloured chalk; 
piece of hessian; scissors; coloured wools; 
thimble; needle; pins. 

Childteu’s reauitements.—A piece of crash 
(i^ yards will make two bags]; coloured 
embroidery wools; needle; scissors; thimble; 
sheet of drafting paper; pencil; ruler; pins; 
tacking cotton. 


The pattern.— 

1. Draw and cut oat an oblong ABCD, 
having AB = 8 in, and BC = ig| in, 

2. BE = AF = g in. Join EF with 
a curved line. FG = \ FD. CH = 2 in. 
Join GH with a curved line. Cut out along 
the pattern lines, Fig, i. 

Cutting out— 

1, Fold the material lengthways in four 
equal parts and widthways fold it just enough 
to take the pattern plus ^ in. turnings, 
Fig. 2. 

2. Place the straight edge BC to the double 
fold, and the straight edge BE to the fold 
as in Fig. 2. 

3, Mark ^in, turnings along the curved 
line from E to F, and \ in, turnings elsewhere, 
Fig, 2- Cut out on the lines of the turnings. 

4. The shapings of the material obtained 
from the cutting out of the handle will form 
four pockets. Place the centre of the curved 
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edge of the shapings, E, to the centre of the 
base of the Bag, C, and cut out to correspond 
with the shape of the Bag along the outside 
edge, Fig. 2. 

5, From the remainder of the material cut 
out I in, wide crossway strips of material 
to form ^in. wide facings when finished. 
From the long narrow strip cut ont facings 
for the straight edge along the top of each 
pocket. Fig. 2, 

If one Bag only is required it may be cut 
from f yd. of material, the Bag being cut 
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from the width of material in two separate 
portions which will afterwards be joined in 
the centre of tlie handle. The facings may 
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be obtained from the shapings of the 
material Fig. 3. 

Making up.— 

1, Face the curved edges of the top 
of the Bag and the handle with a 
ci'Ossway strip of material on. the 




stitches in different coloured wools, the latter 
being interlaced with another colour of wool, 
Fig. 5 shows a border consisting of couched 
close herring-bone stitches finished at either 
edge with back stitching, two or three colours 
oi wool being used. These borders look most 



FIC. 6 

effective if care is taken when choosing the 
colours of wool, 

2. Face the straight edge along the top 
of both pockets with a straight strip of 
material, and work the same decorative 


FIG. s 

right side of the Bag, and bold it in position 
with decorative stitchery such as is suggested 
in Figs. 4 and 5, In Fig. 4, the border is 
forined with chain stitches and herring-bone 


stitchery. 

3. Cut out a paper pattern of the pocket 
and on it draw a design representing a 
herbaceous border. Fig. 6 suggests one 
consisting of Virginia stock, lupins and 
hollyhocks. The Virginia stock is shown 
by four straight lines radiating from a 



common centre; the 
lupins are indicated 
by straight lines set 
obliquely along a 
centre line; the 
hollyhocks are 
formed by drawing 


round a half-penny. 


sixpence and throe- 


FIG. A 
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penny piece to obtain the vavious sizes of 
flowers. 

4, When the border has been designed, 
place the pattern on each of the pockets in 
lurn witli a layer of yellow carbon paper 
between the two, and trace the desigir 
carefully on the pockets. {N.B.—The design 
must be traced inside the turnings line, and, 
to keep within this, it is advisable to work 
a line of tacking stitches in ordinary cotton 
^ in, away from the edge to serve as a guide.) 

5. Work the herbaceous border as follows: 

Work lines of tacking stitches to represent 

the soil, Work the Virginia stock in daisy 

stitch with a French knot 

in the centre and fill in the 

steins and odd stalks with 

stitching. The lupins may S' 

be worked as daisy stitches, 

stem stitching being used 1^' 


for the stems down the centre. Fill in each 
hollyhock flower with loop stitches, and 
the centre with three or four French knots, 
Work the stems of the hollyhocks in stem 
stitch and the buds in satin, stitch. 

6. When both the pockets have been 
worked, place the wrong side of the pocket 
in position to the right side of the Bag, and 
tack the curved edges together. 

7. Divide the pockets into three portions, 
either three unequal portions; c.g., half 
and two quarters, or three equal portions. 
Stitch the pockets along these division lines 
to the Bag, thus dividing each pocket into 

three useful compartments. 

8. Join the curved edges 
of the Bag (including the 
I pockets) with a French 

scam. Fig, 7 shows the 
completed bag, 


M 



- 
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BELT 

Teacher’s requirements—A piece of 
hessian; coloured wools; needle; scissors; 
thimble; pins; piece of strong cardboard; 
designs suitable for the belt illustrated on 
the blackboard or on a chart; a completed 
Belt; a pattern of the buckle; the draft of 
the buckle shown on the blackboard or chart; 
drafting paper; pencil; ruler; wooden beads. 

Children’s requirements.—A piece of felt 
cloth, velvet or velour cloth; coloured 
embroidery silks of wools, or small coloured 
beads; needle; cotton; thimble; scissors; 
pins; piece of strong cardboard; drafting 
paper; pencil; ruler. 

Tlie pattern.— 

I. For the Belt make an oblong about 
22in. by aj-in. Make one cud pointed to 
the depth of i in. 

3, Draw the pattern for the buckle as in 
Fig. I. 


Cutting out.— 

1. Place the pattern of the buckle on the 
cardboard, trace round and cut out, using a 
sharp knife. 

2. Place the pattern of the belt with the 
short straight edge to the fold of the material 
and cut out, allowing \—^ in. turnings all 
round, one end only being cut pointed. Cut 
out a second piece. 

3. Place the pattern of the buckle on the 
double material and cut out, allowing Jin., 
turnings on all edges. 

Making up.— 

1. On the right side of one of the buckle 
portions trace a design such as is shown 
in Fig, 2. 

2. Work this in fine cross stitching, 
or fill it in with very small coloured 
beads. 

3. Place the two portions of the buckle 
together with the right sides outside, and 
with the cardboard buckle between them, 
snip the turnings at each corner, turn in 
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the edges and slip-stitch 
them together. 

4. Trace and worh in a 
similar manner a large floral 
design as in Fig. 3, in the 
centre of one of the strips for 
the Belt. (The straight end 
must lie to the left of the 
Belt.) If desiredj three smaller 
designs may be worked, one 
to lie in the centre back and 
the other two at each side. 

5. Machine the two Belt 
portions together on the 
wrong side, leaving the 
straight end open. Turn 
inside out, slip-stitch the 
open edges together, and. 
if desired, machine a line 
of stitching all round the 
edge. 

6. Place the straight end 
of the Belt round the bar 



FIG. 2 


of the buckle and hem it in position on the round the bolt or wherever fancy pleases, 
wrong side without letting the stitches show A corresponding small portion may be 
on the right side. worked on the bnclde, or the buckle may 

An alternative design for the Belt is be left plain and have the edges blanket- 
given in Fig. 4, which may be worked all stitched. 



FIG, 3. 
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TRAY CLOTHS 

Teacher’s reauirements.—A piece of hessian; 
coloured wools; needle; thimble; scissors; 
pins; patterns; drafting paper; pencil; rvUer; 
chart illustrating suitable designs; completed 
Tray Cloths. 

Cliildren’s reiuirements,—A piece of linen; 
embroidery silks; needle; scissors; thimble; 
pins; drafling paper; nilcr; pencil. 


Making up.— 

1, Work on all sides, 2^ in, in from the 
edge, a line of blanket stitches alternating 
in three long and three short stitches. 

2, In each of these loops work another 
line of blanket stitches in a different shade 
of silk, Fig. I. 

3, To the inside of the first line of blanket 
stitches work a third line in groups of five 
of varying sizes in a different shade of silk, 
Fig. I, 



FiG. I 


The pattern.—Tray Cloths may take the 
form of oblongs or oval shaped pieces, and 
vary in size according to the purpose for 
which they are required; e.g,, 14111, by 
20 in.; 16 in. by 24 in,; 18 in. by 27 in. The 
oval shaped pattern may easily be adapted 
from the oblong. 

Cutting out an oblong tray cloth.—Cut 
out the material to form an oblong i6iin. 
by 221- in. 


4. In two opposite corners, or in each 
corner if desired, trace a spray of flowers 
as ill Fig. 2. Work the flowers in consecutive 
rows of loop stitches, using the same coloured 
threads as used in the border. Work a few 
french knots in the centre, Fill in the leaves 
with herring-bone stitch, outlining the shape 
afterwards with couching. Couch the stems 
also, 

5 - Turn back the edges of the Tray Cloth 
to form a hem on the wrong side of tlie 
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material, mitring the corners and holding the 
hems in position with small hemming stitches 
worked in the end line of blanket stitching. 


6. Fig. 3 shows another oblong Tray Cloth 
with the edges turned in a hem which is 
held in position with two-row blanket 



FIG, 3 
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stitching (Fig. 4] and decorated with a 
cross'stitched border. 

7. For the oval Tray Cloth shown in Fig. 
5, fust work a scalloped edge in padded 
blanket stitcli. About liin. in from the 
scalloped edge tmee a design as shown in 
the figure all round the cloth. Outline the 
pattern in very small blanket stitches, and 
fill in the spaces with rows of darning 
stitches worked in another colour of silk. 
Cut away the surplus material from tlie 
scalloped edge, 

HANPBAa 

Teacher’s requiiements.—A piece of crash; 
piece of material for lining; large wooden 
or cardboard handle; coloured wools; needle; 
scissors; pins; tliimble; pattern; drafting 
paper; pencil; ruler; braid; beads; completed 


Handbag; chart showing sketches of suitable 
decorative designs. 

Children’s reauirements.—A piece of black 
or coloured ring velvet; metal or celluloid 
frame; piece of taffeta silk or artificial silk 
for lining; narrow floral braid: embroidery 
shlis (tnuVti-CQlouTed heads if necessary); 
needle; thimble; pins; scissors; drafting 
paper; pencil; ruler. 

The pattern.— 

1. Measure the length across the top, 
inside the metal frame AB in Fig. i,, and 
the depth BC in Fig. 1. Draw and cut out 
an oblong to those measurements, 

2. Braw an oblong PQFS, with side PQ = 
2AB + ^ in., and side QK *= 4f in. or longer 
according to the size of the metal frame; 
PT = Qy==iHn.: BX = HY = PK = SL 
— 2in.; RM=sSN=sinr Draw in the 
pattern as in Fig. 2, Cutout. 

Cutting out.— 

1, Place the oblong pattern on the material 
and lining and cut out two pieces allowing 
4 in. turnings all round. 

2. Place the pattern of the Bag with NM 
to the fold of the material on both velvet 
and lining and cut out allowing ^ in. turnings 
all round. The turnings at T and V must 
be cut as in Fig. 3. 
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Marking ud — 

r. On each velvet oblong 
embroider a design such as 
is suggested in Fig. 4. This 
may be worked in cross 
stitching or with very small 
mnlti-coloiired beads. Fig. 5 
shows the method of sewing 
beads on singly, a back stitch 
being taken with each bead. 

2. Join one velvet oblong 
and one lining oblong to¬ 
gether along three sides, 
talcing up ^ in. turnings 
only. Turn inside out, and 
tack clown the i in. turnings 
of the lower edge on the 

X wrong side of each material 
as when making a band. 
Treat the second oblongs in 
the same way. 

3. Fold the velvet Bag in 
two with the wrong side 
uppermost and machine the 
sides together. Snip care¬ 
fully the turnings at T and 
V, Turn inside out. If pre¬ 
ferred, a design may be 
embroidered on the bag 
portion as well as, or 
instead of, the one on the 
oblong portion. Fig, 6. Join 
the sides of the lining in the 
same way. 
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4, Pliice the lining bag inside the velvet 
bag with the wrong sides together; arrange 
it carefully in position so that the turnings 
of each portion lie exactly on each other, 
and tack the straight edges together. 

5, Fix each side of the Bag into one of 
the velvet "bands," tack in position and 
slip-stitch the band to the Bag on both right 
and wrong .sides with very small stitches. 
The superfluous material may be arranged 
to form a box pleat about i in. away from 
the centre of the band, or if preferred, it 
may be arranged in very fine gathers. 

6, Place each "band" under the metal 
handle to a distance of \ in., and stitch 
it to the liaiidlc with black or coloured 


embroidery silk, making back stitcliCvS through 
the holes. These stitclic.s arc .stabbed 
through. 

7. Arrange the floral braid Lo cover llic 
stitches showing on liie lining of the Bag 
and stitch it neatly in position. 


DRESS HANGER AND COVER 

Teacher’s requirements,—A piece of hessian 
or crash; wadding; coloured wools; needle; 
scissors; thimble; pins; coat hanger; drafting 
paper; pencil; ruler; pattern; suggestions 
for embroidering the cover .shown on ei 
chart; completed ITangcr and Cover. 
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Children’s retiniEemenfcs.—A piece of artifi- Making up.— 

cial silk; embroidery silks; sewing cotton; i. Tear the wadding in strips and bind 
needle; scissors; thimble; pins; coat hanger; them round the coat hanger until it is nicely 
wadding. padded, 

2. Fold the silk strip in two lengthways 
The pattern.—Draw an oblong ABCD, to round off the ends, open it out again, fold 
AB = 20 in,, BC = 9in. Find P, the centre under the turnings on the wrong side and 
of AB. PE = PF = in.; DG = CH tack down. Tack-mark the centre of the 
= 2 ill. Draw in the pattern as sliown in strip on the turned in edge and on the fold, 


Fig. I. Fold the strip again lengthways and place 

.- -. 20 '.>; 


'(C.- -.20'.>; 



Cutting out.— 

1. Place the pattern on the material and 
cut out two pieces, allowing J in. turnings 
on all edges except FF where no turnings 
are allowed. 

2. Cut a strip of silk in length equal to 
times the length of the coat hanger and 

4 in. wide, 


a gathering thread i in. away from the 
folded edge. Draw this thread up until the 
strip just fits the under-side of the coat 
hanger. End off the thread, 

3. Regulate the gathers, placing the centre 
tack mark just under the hook of the hanger, 
and pin the strip in position to the coat 
hanger. 

4. Place the tumed-in 
edges together with the coat 
hanger between, and join 
them with a gathering 
thread on each side of the 
hook, Fig. 2. 

5. Join the two pieces of 
the cover along the curved 
edges with a French seam. 
Bind the edge of the '' neck 
with a narrow strip of the 
same material. 










Dress Hangbr ans Cover 


6 . Turn a hem along the 
bottom edge on the wrong 
sidcj and machine it. 

7. On the front of the 
cover embroider a design 
such as is suggested in 
Fig. 3, If preferreclj hems 
may be turned on all edges 
on the right side of the 
material and held in 
position with a decorative 
border, the sides being 
joined afterwards with 
decorative stitchery. 



FIG. 3 
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aARDENING APRON 

Teacher’s lea'ihements.—A piece of hessian 
ov crash; coloured wools; needle; thimble; 
scissors; pins; patterns; di-afting paper; 
pencil; rnlcr; designs suitable for (lecoriiting 
the Apron displayed on a chart; completed 
Apron, 

ChiWren’a iB^nitements —A piece of crash; 
coloured einbroidery wools; needle; scissors; 
thimble; pins; drafting paper; pencil; ruler. 

The pattern.— 

1. Draw an oblong ABCD, AB = 1410. 
BC = 35in.; BE = 4^in.; AE = 9Mn; FG 
= in. Join EG with a curved line. Join 
GD with a straight line. DH = 2 in. join 
CH with a curved line, Fig. i. Cut out on 
the pattern lines, 

2, Draw an oblong PQRS. PQ = 8 in. 
QR = 10in,; QT = 6J in.; SV = |in. join 
TV. Join RV with a curved line. Fig. 2. Cut 
out on the pattern lines. 

3. For the neck strap draw an oblong, 
KLMN, KL = 4im.; LM = r2in.: LO = 
L\V ^ U in.; NX =t 5 in.; NY = 2\ in. Cut 
out on the pattern lines, Fig. 3. 

4, For the strings draw an oblong 19 in. 
by in, 

Cutting out.— 

1, PJace the pattern for the Apron with BC 
to the fold of the material and cut out, allow¬ 
ing ^in. turnings on all edges, 

2. Place the pattern for the pocket with 
QR to the fold and cut out allowing ^in. 
turnings. 

3, PJace the pattern for the neck strap 
with WO to the fold of the material and cut 
out, allowing \ in. tuniings all round. (A join 
may be made at WO if desired.) 

4. Cut out two strings, allowing ^in. 
turnings all round, 

Making up.— 

1. Turn a hem on all the edges of the 
Apron, the pocket, the neck strap and the 
strings on the right side of the material, 
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and hold them in position with grouped 
blanlcet stitch as in Fig. or with fancy 
blanlcet stitch and French knots as in Fig. 3. 

2, Along the bottom of the Apron work a 
herbaceous border as suggested in Fig. 7, 
and on the pocket a design as in Fig. 8. 

When working the herbaceous border the 
following stitches may be used:— 

floii’en .—Daisy stitch; open daisy slilcli; 
loop stitch; .satin stitch (Fig. 6); lacking 
.stitch. 

Leaves .—Satin stitch; loop stitch, 

Stems .—Stem stitch, 

For the pockets llie .suggestions given 
below may be used to advantage:— 

F/oam.—Daisy sLitch; loop stitch. 

Leaves .—Loop stitch. 

Sims .—Stem stitch, 

Gid and waiering-can. —Stitching. If pre¬ 
ferred, the sunbonnet, curls and bow of the 
dress may be filled in with satin stitch. 

Crazy paving .—Stitching or tacking stitch. 

Tacking stitch. 

3, Place the pocket in position on the 
Apron with the left corner 5 in. down from 
G and 5 in, in from the line GH. Attach 
it to the Apron with blanket stitching, and 
if desired divide it into two compartments 
with a line of decorative stitchery worked 
down the centre through the pocket and 
the Apron. 

4, Place the strings and the neck strap 
in position and attach them to the Apron 
by means of two lines of sewing stitches 
worked in reverse directions, Fig. 9, 

The style of the apron may be varied 
by the addition of two smaller pockets 
(placed one on each side of the apron) 
instead of one large pocket. Tlie neck strap 
may be varied also by attaching two straps 
instead of one. Sew one end of each strap 
at opposite sides of the bib (E, in diagram), 
cross t)ie straps, and sew the remaining ends 
at each side of the apron (G, in diagram). 
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FELT SLIPPERS 

Teaclier’s reauireiuents— A piece dI cru&h; 
piece of msitcrial to represent lining; coloured 
wools; needle; scissors; thimble; pins; pair 
ot slipper soles made in cardboard; patterns 
of the two styles; drafting paper; mler; 
pencil; two kinds of Slippers; designs 
suitable for working on the Slippers shown 
on a blackboard or chart, 

Children’s requirements.—A piece of felt 
cloth; piece of flannelette for lining; em¬ 
broidery wools; a pair of slipper soles; 
drafting paper; pencil; ruler; a small button 
mould, 

STYLE 1 

The patiern.— 

I. Draw an oblong ABCD, AB = in. and 
BC = io|- in. AE = AB. F is 3J in. 
clown from E, AM = ^ AD. BN = | BC. 
DG = CH = in. Join EM and EN with 


curved liucs. Join FG and FH with curved 
lines. Fig. i. Cut out nii the pattcj-ii 
lines. 

Cutting out.—Lay the pattern on the felt 
cloth and again on the flannelette; cut out, 
allowing ^ in. turnings on the outside edge 
(DEC) only. 

Making up.— 

1. On the front of each piece of felt, work 
an appHqud molij as suggested in Fig. 2, 
Cut out the seclors of the circle from scraps 
of felt cloth of another colour, and the 
Iriangulac and oblong pieces from scrap.s 
of another colouv of felt left over from the 
making of other felt articles, 

2. Apply the molxj to the Slipper, using 
one of the appliqud methods of stitching, 
and work the straight ]inc.s in stitching, 

3. Sew up the back seam of each lining 
and the back senm of each felL Slipper, 
making them lie quite flat. Place the lining 



FIG, 1 


FIG, 2 
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to the inside of the felt, edge to edge, and 
tack them together. 

4. Blanket-stitch the two together along 
the top edge, working two long and two short 
stitches alternately. 

5, Round the toe place a running thread 
of small stitches through both materials. 
Draw it up slightly and case in the fullness 
to fit round the toe of the slipper .sole, 





6. Join the lower edge of the Slipper to 
the sole with stitching, and remove all tacking 
stitches, Fig, 3. 

The Slipper is drafted to fit a size 5 shoe 
sole and must be made larger or smaller 
according to the size required. 

STYLE S 

The pattern.— 

I, Draw an oblong ABCD. AB = 8^111. 
BC = 6-1 in. DE = i DC; EF = 2-} in.; FG 



FIG. 4 


FIG. 5 
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= I'H = I in. Join DGF and CHF as 
shown ill Fig. AM = ^ AB; DN = CO = 
I in. Join NM and MO with a curved line 
as ill Fig. 4. Cut out on the patlcvn lines 
for the front of the sandal, 

2. Draw an oblong PQRS, PQ=Sfm- 

QR - zl ill, ST - 1 RS. RV = SW - I in. 
Join YW with a curved line passing through 
T, Fig. 4, FX= 1 .PQ; PY 

= QZ = 2^ in, Join WYLZV as shown in 
Fig. 4 to obtain the pattern for the back 
part of the sandal and cut out on the pattern 
lines, 

3. Draw an oblong A'B'C'D', A'B' = 8 

in. and = D'E = -|-C'D'; E'F 


= |in.; A'G = B'H'= § in. Draw in 
the pattern for the .strap as in Fig- 4' 
Mitre each end. Cut out on the pattern 
lines. 

Cutting out.— 

I. Lay the patterns on the felt cloth and 
liningassliown in Fig. 5 and cut out, allowing 
-^in. turnings where indicated. 

Making up.— 

1. On the front of eacli felt portion draw 
a design as in Fig, 6, and work with the 
wools in double cross stitch as shown in 

Fig. 7. 
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2, Lay the linings to the inside of the 
corresponding felt pieces, and tack. 

3, Machine the lining and the felt together 
along the top edge of the frojit and back 
portions with a double row of machine 
stitching, one close to the edge and the 
other ^in, away from the edge. 

4, Between the rows of machining work a 
line of double cross stitches. 

5, Machine each strap with a double row 
of machining on. all edges and work the 
pattern stitchery, ii desired, or leave it 
plain. 

6, Join the back portion to the sole with 
stiLching, 

7, Place a gathering thread along tlic 
lower edge of the front portion, case llic 
fullness round the too, and join to the sole 
with stiLching. overwrapping the back portion 
slightly at each side, Pig. 8. 

8, Place the strap in position and attach 
one end to the inside of tlic sandal on the 
back portion with double cross stitch. 

9, At the opposite end of each strap work 
a buttonhole. 

10, Cover a button mould with felt cloth 
and stitch it on to the back portion to 
correspond with the buttonUolc, Fig. 8. 



PIN CUSHION 

Teacher’s requirements.—A piece of crash; 
coloured wools; piece of material for making 
a pad; some bran; needle; scissors; thimble; 
pins; pattern; drafting paper; pencil; ruler; 
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compass; completed Pin Cushion; chart 
showing suggested designs. 

Children’s regiiirementsA piece of pa.stcl- 
coloured linen or other .suitable material; 
piece of linneiic; some bran; needle; .scissors; 
pins; Ihiinble; drafting paper; pencil; ruler; 
compass. 

The pattern.— 

1. Draw a circle with diameter 6 in. and 
divide the circmnfercncc into six equal 
parts. Bisect eacli of those arcs and draw 
the diameters. 

2. Using the same centre, draw a smaller 
circle with diumclci’ 4 in., and complete 
lire pattern as in Fig, i. Cut out. 

3. Draw and cut oiiL a circle with diiuncLcr 

Cutting out,— 

1. Lay the pattern on the material iln. 
away from the edges, and mark all round it 
with a sharp pencil to keep it a good shape. 
Cut the traced part uwiiy from tho remainder 
of the material, leaving i in, of material 
outside the pattern line, 

2. Mark round Die pattern again in the 
same way and cut away the traced portion, 

3. Lay the 3 in. circular pattern on the 
liiinenc and cut out two circles, allowing 
^Jin. turnings all round. 

Making up.— 

1. Join the two circular pieces of linncnc 
on the wrong side of the material with 
mUchiniiig, leaving an ojieniiig of about 2 in. 

2. Turn iii.sicle out, iili bnuj, turn 

in the turnings and sew them Logcthci. This 
forms the cushion. 

3. On each scalloped piece draw the 
inside lines for Ihc \vorlcijig of the scalloj^s, 
and work them with close looj) stitches, 

4. In each of the points of one circular 
piece work a small floral design as suggested 
in Fig, 2. Work an eyelet hole for the centre, 
and two open daisy sfilc.lso.s, one alcove the 
other, for the i)clals. Tack the cushion 
ill the centre on llie wrong side of the 
material, Fig. 3. 
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5, Ill each of the points of the second 7. To hold the cushion in position, work 
scalloped piece work an eyelet hole only. a line of border stitchery between the 

6, Place the two scalloped pieces together cushion and the beginning of the scallops, 

with the points alternating and tlic pad 8. Make a cord of twisted embroidery 
lying between. Tack the two together just silks and attach it to the back of the cushion 
on the outside of the pad, Fig. 3. in the form of a loop. Fig. 4. 
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MAKING PRESENTS 

DOYLEY CASE 

Teacher’s requirements—A piece of a-asli; 
coloured wools; needle; scissors; thimble; 
jiins; pattern; suggested designs displayed 
on a chart; completed Doyley Case; compass; 
drafting paper; pencil; ruler. 

Children’s requirements—A piece of pastel- 
coloured linen; coloured embroidery silks; 
drafting paper; pencil; ruler; compass; 
needle; scissors; thimble; pins. 

STYLE 1 

The pattern.—Draw a circle with diameter 
10 in. This is large enough to take a 9111. 
doyley, and will vary in size according to the 
size of the doyley for which it has to be 
used. 

Cutting out.—Lay the pattern on the 
material and cut out two circles allowing 
^in. turnings all round. 

Making up.—> 

1. Over the pattern line work groups of 
nine loop stitches of varying sizes, beginning 
with a small stitch, increasing in size until 
the fifth stitch is reached, then decreasing 
to the ninth stitch, Fig. 2. 

2. Cut away the turnings close to the 
blankcL-stitclicd edge. 

3. On each circle draw a design as suggested 
in Fig, 2, and work the flowers as shown in 
Figs. lA, ID and ic. Fig. lA shows one 
flower being worked in blanket stitch with 
another line of blanket stitches worked in 
the loops of the previous row in a contrasting 
or harmonising shade of silk. The flower 
shown in Fig. id consi.sts of lazy daisy 
stitches of different sizes, the centre being 
lillcd in with French knots. Fig. ic shows 
the flower worked in daisy stitches of equal 
size, with an open daisy stitch worked between 
the petals in a different colour and French 
knots worked in the centre. 

4. Work the stems in stem stitch. 

5. Make two cords of twisted embroidery 
silks, 



FIG, IC 
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6 . Place the two circles together with the 
wrong sides facing; make an e3^elet hole in 
each circnlar piece near the edge; insert one 
of the cords and tie in a bow. 

7. Across the diameter from these eyelet 
boles make another eyelet hole in each 
piece; insert tlie other cord and tie in a bow, 
Fig, 2, 



FIG. 1 


STYLE S 

The rattern.— 

1, Draw a circle with diameter 10 in. 

2, Divide the circumference into six equal 
parts, and divide each sixth part into three 
equal parts, 

3, Scallop the edge as shown in Fig. 3. 

Cutting out,— 

I, Lay the pattern on the material and 
mark round the pattern lines. Cut out, 
leaving i in, turnings all round. 

■ 2. Mark the inside lines of the scallops. 

3. Cut anolUei piece and mark it in exactly 
the same way. 

Making up.— 

1. Work llie scalloped edge with padded 
blanket stitch, 

2. Draw a design on each piece as shown 
in Fig. 4, 



FIG, 3 


3. Work the slcjn.s in slcin .stitch, 
the leaves and flowers in raised satin 
stitch and tlie connecting lines in eyelet 
holes. 

4. Cut away the surplus material round 
the scalloped edge. 

5. Place both circles together with the 
wrong sides facing and sew them togellicr 
along one of the '‘square" scallops, 
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6, Across ibc diameter from this point 
make an eyelet hole in each circular piecCj 
tliroiigh which a piece of ribbon or cord is 
inscrtecl and tied in a bow, Fig. 5. 



MAID’S AFTERNOON APRON 

Teacher’s reauiremenfcs.—A piece of 
hessian; coloured wools; needle; scissors; 
Llumblc; pins; drafting paper; pencil; ruler; 
patterns; chart illustrating processes and 
suitable decorative stitchcry; completed 
Apron, 


The pattern.—Draw and cut out oblong.s 
as follows:— 

1, 23 in. by 17 in. for Llic apron. 

2, 3 in, by 5 in, for the bib, 

3, 2Gin. by 3 in. for the stririg.s, 

4, 14 in, by 2 in. for the bands. 

5, I9|m, by 3 in.; aGJin, by 3 m,; 
6| in, by 3 in,; in, by 3 in. for the borders. 

Cutting out.—Lay the patterns on tlic 
material and cut out, allowing I in, turnings on 
all edges of the Apron, bib, strings mid bands, 
and on the long edges only of the borders. 

Making up.— 

1. Turn a narrow hem on tlic wrong side 
of the material on the two abort sicle.s and 
one long side of the apron, and along the 
two long sides and one sliort aide of tlic bib, 
and lack tlicm in position. 

2, Join Lhe three strips for the borckn' 

' round the apron, having the longest sLi’ip 

lying between the two short ones. These 
arc joined to rcpre.sent mitred corners so 
that they will lit perfectly Hat round the 
three sides of the apron. The joins arc worlced 
in the following manner:— 

Fold the strips lengthways in two equal 
parts, iiaving the wrong side outside, and 
press the folds flat. Place the end of one 
strip over the end of a second strip a.s in 
Fig. I, Whore the two ends ovcidap, fold 
back the ends along the diagonal and crease 
the fold well, Fig, 2. Allow },in, turnings 
along each diagonal and cut away the 
surplus corners, Fig. 2. Open out the -strips. 


Children’s re¬ 
quirements.—A 
piece ol white 
lawn, cambric, 
or nain.sook; 
white 
e m broidery 
cottons; 
needle ; 
scissors; 
thimble; pins; 
drafting paper; 
pencil; ruler. 
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g. Place a strip ol drafting paper i in, 
wide along the edge of the apron on the 
wrong side and tack the hem of the apron 
lo the paper. 

6. Place the strip for the border along the 
paper, so that the inside edge of the border 
lies J in. away from the hem of the apron, 
and the mitred corners fall in line with the 
corners of the apron, Fig. 5. 

7. Join the border to the apron, using 
the white embroidery cotton and working 
Die herring-bone stitch as an ijisertioji 
slitch, Fig. 5. In working the stitch the 
needle passes through the fold of the hem 
of the apron and through the doable fold 


place the ends together with the 
right sides facing, and stitch firmly 
along the turnings, taking care at 
the points where the turnings are 
very small, Fig, 3. Press the turn¬ 
ings open flat. Turn the material 
so that the right side is now upper¬ 
most, fold the strips lengthways in 
two and form the mitred corners 
as in Fig. 4. 

3. Turn in the raw edges of the 
border to face each other and tack 
the two folded edges together. 
Fig. 4. 

4. Join the strips for the border 
of the bib in the same manner, 
having the short length between 
the two long ones. 
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of tlic border. Block fuggating 
may be used ari tlie insertion 
stitch if preferred, Fig. 6. 

S. Kcjnovc the paper and 
work an open daisy stitch in 
the spaces between the 
herring-bone stitches on both 
the apron and the border, 
Fig. 7, These stitches hold the 
hem in position round the apron. 

9, Attach tile border to the 
bib in the same way. 

10, In. the centre of the bib 
and in each bottom corner of 
the apron, work a motif built 
up from tacking stitches and 
open loop stitches. Work the 
motif as follows;— 

With a pencil marie lightly 
round a penny, and in the 
centre of the circle thus formed 
mark round a threepenny piece. 
From the circumference of the 
inner circle work sixteen 
Lacking stitches to the circum¬ 
ference of the larger circle, 
Fig. 8. In the spaces between 
the tacking stitches work open 
daisy stitches, Fig. 9. Work a 
second row of open loop stitches 
round the first row. Fig. 10. 
Complete the moiif with a few 
French knots in the centre. Fig. 10. 



FIG. 6 
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11. Divide the upper edge of the apron the apron. The centre tack marks should 

into two equal parts and tack-mark the fall together. 

15. Machine the two together, raise the 

12, Tack-mark the centre of one of the band, and tack it flat to the imnings of the 

long edges of one of the band portions. join. 

13 Pleat each half of the apron to fit 16. Tack-raavk the centre of the raw edge 
each half of the band. Halt the apron is of the bib; lay this edge Lo the second long 
13 in and hall the band is 7 in. (not including edge of the band, so that the tack marks 
the Ain, turnings at the end), so that 6in. fall together, with the wrong side of the 
arc left to form two-thirds of the pleats, bib to the right side of the band, and machine 
These may be arranged to form two i^in. the edges together. 

pleats or four | in. plcat.s facing a>vay froitij 17- Raise the bib and tack the tuinings 
and jying 2 in. away from, tlie centre front, down flat to the inside of the band. 

14, Place the long edge of the baud to the 18. Fold down and tack the remainder 
Lop pleated edge of the apron having the of the turnings of tlic long edge, 
right side of Ih’c band to the wrong side of 19. Machinc-stilch hems along the two 

long sides and 
one short side 
of each string. 
Place the raw 
edge of each 
string to each 
short edge of 
the band, 
h a Vin g the 
wrong side of 
the string to 
the right side 
of the band; 
machine the two 
edges together, 
and lack the 
turnings flat to 
the inside of 
the band. 

20. Fold under 
and tack the 
turnings of the 
second portion 
of the band. 
Place it over 
the first portion 
of the band, 
wrong side to 
wrong side, and 
machine the 
band in position 
on all edges, 
Fig. XI. 
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embroidery needle; piece of fine net; drafting 
paper; pencil; pins; narrow clastic; thimble; 
scissors, 

The pattern.—Draw an oblong ABCP, 
AB = J bust measurement + Jin,; BC = 
under-arm mEasureinent. CE =* DF » Jin. 
Join AF and BE with a slightly curved line. 
Cut out through the points ABEF, Fig. i. 

If the Camisole is to wear with a jumper, 
then BC and AD are continued to 3 or 
4 in, past the waist, the lines afterwards 
being curved in to the waist for J in. In 
this case elastic is not inserted. 

Cutting out.—Cut out two pieces like the 
j-)attern, allowing fin. turnings on the top 
and bottom edges and J in. turnings on the 
aide edges. 

Making up.— 

1, Join the two pieces together down the 
sides with a French seam. 

2, Machine a hem along the bottom edge; 
i.e., FE, 

3. Make a buttonhole on the under-side of 
the hem only, through whicli the elastic is 
inserted later. 

4. The top edge may be finished in a 
variety of ways; e,g., (i) a scalloped edge 
with a decorative design worked immediately 
below it; (2) a scalloped edge with decorative 


stitchery worlced in the centre front only 
(3) a hem-stitched edge with an embroidered 
centre front. 

Figs, 2 and 3 suggest designs for carrying 
out the first method. Work the sprays in 
blanket stitching, stem stitch and satin 
stitch. 

Fig, 4 shows a design suitable for carrying 
out ^ilethod 2. The design may he traced 
jnst under the scalloped edge, or the edge 
of the design may be used to form part of 
the scalloped edge itself, This design loolc.s 
most effective when "inlaid'^ with net. 
Tack a double piece of net in position under 
the design on the wrong side of the material. 
Work all the edges in very fine, blanket 
stitches which pass through the net and the 
material. Work eyelet holes in all the 
petals of the flowers, and outline the stems 
in stem stitch or blanket stitching. Mhth 
a sharp pair of scissors, cut away carefully 
the material from the leaves and the centre 
of the flowers, thus exposing the net. Along 
the centre of each leaf work a vein in very 
fine chain stitch. Cut away the surplus net 
underneath, following the design all the 
way. 

Fig. 5 illustrates the third method, When 
working the hem-stitched edge, there is no 
necessity to draw the threads if a needle 
with a very large eye is used. When working 
the stitch as for hem stitching with drawn 
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threads, llic large eye forms ii liolc in (he 
material, and if the thread is drawn up 
tightly a hem-stitched appearance is the 
I'csnlt. TJie design is "inlaid” with net 
as in Method 2. 

5, Measure about 4 in, on each side of the 
centre front and the centre back to find the 
positions of the shoulder stiai)s. Make very 
narrow straps of the same malerial as the 
Camisole, cut to the required length, and 
attach them at these points. If preferred, 
naiTOw ribbon may be used for the straps. 

6, Cut a piece of cla,stic to fit the waist 
and insert throiigh the hem along the lower 
edge of the Camisole. 

7, Cut two pieces of elastic 4 in. in length. 
Place one on each side of the Camisole along 
the top edge and across the under-arm scam. 
Catch-stitch each in position, gathering up 
into it any superfluous materia!. If pre¬ 
ferred, a slot for the clastic to be inserted 
may be made by the addition of a crossway 
band 3 in. in length, placed on the wrong 
side of the Camisole, 


modesty vests 

I, These articles arc really tlic centre 
front portion of a Camisole, unci are itiadc 
from an oblong piece of material about 
8 in, by to in. To avoid a bulky appearance 
under the dress, whip the side and bottom 
edges instead of ueatening tliem with 
hems. 

Work whipping as follows:— 

Cut tl\c edge of the material very clean 
and true to a thread, if possible, ps it is 
•rolled clown and not folded. Fix the thread 
securely at the beginning, and roll a short 
length of the material (about lin.) between 
the thumb and forefinger of the left hand, 
by gently drawing the thumb upwards and 
downwards over tlie raw edge. The roll 
must be as fine and tight as possible. Pass 
the needle through the single material from 
tlie right side to the Wrong side immediately 
under the roll, When bringing it through, 
slant the needle from right to left. Fig. 6. 



2. Ncatcn the top edge in the same manner 
PS for a Camisole ov by means of rouleau 
work. Figs. 7 and 8. 


COLLAR AND CUFFS 

Teacher’s requirements.—A piece of 
he.ssian; coloured wools; needle; scissors; 
thimble; pins: drafting paper;- pencil; 
patterns; suitable decorative stitchcry shown 
on a chart; completed sets of Collar and 
Cuffs. 

CUildueu’s requirements.—A piece of 
organdie or silk material; embroidery silks; 
needle; scissors; thimble; pins; drafting 
])apcr; pencil. 

The pattern.—From the bodice and the cuff 
drafts make the pattern of the Collar and 
Cuffs as shown in Fig, i. 

Cutting out,— 

1. Cut out the Collar and Cuffs in single 
material, allowing ^in. turnings along the 
neck and wrist edges, and | in, turnings on 
the remaining edges, 

2. Cut crossway strips of the same material 
^in, wide to fit round the neck and wrist 
edges. 





FIG. 7 
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Making up.— 

1. Scallop the edge as? sliown in Fig. i. 

2. Trace dosign.s .such as those suggested 
in Fig. I in each corner and in tlic centre 
back of the collar. These may be worked in 
raised satin stitch and eyelet holes. 

3. Fig. 2 .shoe's another set consisting of 
a double Collar which starts from just behind 
the shoulder line, and double Cuffs. These 
look most effective when carried out in 
organdie, Faggot a narrow strip of the same 
material along all edges except the neck and 
wrist edges. Embroider a small floral design 
in each corner or work a border of fine cross 
stitching, 

NAPKIN CASE AND NAPKINS 

' Teacher’s requirements.—A piece of 
hessian; coloured wool.s; needle; scissor.*?; 
thimble; pin.s; drafling paper; pencil; ruler; 



FIG. 2 
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a palLern; a coini^lcLccl Napkin Case and 
two or three Napkins; a chart iHn^trating 
suitable designs and monograms. 

Children’s reauirements.—A piece of linen; 
embroidery silks; needle; thimble; scissors; 
pins; drafting paper; pencil; ruler. 

The pattern.—Draw a square with side 
6 in. On each side of the square construct 
an oblong 5^ in, wide, AC = i AB; AD =s 
BE = in. Join CD and CE with straight 
lines, cornplete as in Fig. i, and cut out 
on the scalloped lines, 

Cutting out.— 

1. Place the pattern on the material so 
that Hu, turning.f? are allowed ail round, 
and mark round the pattern lines. 

2. Cut away the'remainder of tlic material 
and mark the inside Hues of the scallops. 

Making up.— 

1. Work the scalloped edge with a heavily 
padded blanket stitch. 

2. Draw on one of tl^e oblongs (wliicli 
forms the "lid”) the pattern shown in 
Fig. 2. Work the flowers and leaves in 
raised satin stitch and the dots as eyelet 
hole.s, 

3. Trace the word "Napkins” obliquely 
along the oblong, and work the letters in 
.satin stitch. 

4. Cut away the surplus material round 
the scalloped edge, 

5. When the Napkins are inserted the 
Case is folded as shown in Fig. 2. 

The pattern is drafted to hold Napkins 
22 in. square and must be made smaller or 
larger according to the .size of the Napkin. 


NAPKINS 

Decorative stitchery for Napkins confines 
itself chiefly to the worlcing of monograms, 
which add a cli.slinctive charm to the linen. 


Tlicsc may coiusist of a .single initial or a 
two or Ihrec-lcttcrccl monogram. For Table 
Napkin-s the usual size of the monogram is 
from 2 to 3 in. It may be placed in the 
centre or in one corner of the Napkin, When 
placed in tlie centre it is advisable to work 
the monograms parallel to the weave of the 
material as they keep the shape better than 
when worked on the cross, When worlcing 
monograms, the needle should be chosen 
carefully. If it is too large it makes holes 
ill the linen and if it is too small the needle 
has to be jerked through the linen, thus 
drawing and pulling the work out of shape, 
A long narrow needle serves the purpose 
best. Monograms arc invariably embroidered 
in raised satin stitches, these in some cases 
being combined with seed stitch and cord 
stitch. Fig. 3 shows a single initial worked 
in raised satin stitch. First outline the 
edges of the letter with running stitclios 
to keep the shape of the letter. Pad the 
space between the rimning stitches with 
ciiain stitches worked in a thicker cotton 
than lluit used fov the satin stitch. This 
will give the rounded effect to the letter 
which should always be Irept, Work the 
satin stitcli over the padding. 

Fig. 4 shows a three-letter monogram, the 
two outside letters being worked in satin 
stitch, and the centre letter worlced in seed 
stitch outlined with cord stitch. 

Cord stitch is really very fine satin stitch. 
Work a single line of running stitches to 
form the padding. Cover this with small 
satin stitches, picking up only a minute 
portion of the ground material with the 
needle, Fig. 5. 

Seed stitch is simply a small back stitch 
about the size of a pin head, Fill in the 
space fanned with the cord stitch with 
seeding. Work the stitclies in row.s placed 
as far apart or as close together as desired, 
The closer the stitches arc together the more 
they look like seeds, and the prettier the 
effect, The stitches of one row may lie 
exactly under the stitches of the preceding 
row, or they may alternate with each other, 
Fig. 6. 
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Fig. 7 show.<5 
interlaced initials 
worked in raised 
satin stitch, and Fig. 
8 shows a monogram 
encased in a " frame ” 
worked in raised 
satin stitch and 
eyelet holes. The 
usual size for Dinner 
Napkins is 22 in., 
24 in,, or 26 in. 
.square, They may 
lie bought ready 
made or made from 
linen Iwught by the 
yard, a very narrow 
hem being turned 
a n d ni a c h i n c - 
stitched. 
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AFTERNOON TEA NAPKINS 


1, On the material mark 12 in. 
squares, and cut out allowing 
jtin. turnings along the edges. 

2. Marl: scallops along each 
side and work them in padded 
idanket stitch, 

3. Trace a simple floral design 
in one corner and work it in 
raised satin stitch and eyelet 
liolcs or stem stitch, Fig, 9. 

4, Cut away the surplus 
material round the scalloped 
edges. 


NIGHTDRESS CASE 

Teaclier’s requirements.—A 
piece of liessian; coloured wools; 
pieces of coloured materials; 
needle; scissors; pins; thimble; 
wadding; material for lining; 
drafting paper; pencil; ruler; 
chart showing suggestions of 
.suitable decorative designs; com¬ 
pleted Nightdress Case, 



FIG. 9 
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Children’s requirements.—A piece of soft 
satin material; piece of soft silk material for 
lining; piece of wadding; coloured embroidery 
silks; small pieces of taffeta silk in different 
colours or pieces of organdie; needle; pins; 
scissors; thimble; drafting paper; pencil; 
ruler, 

The pattern.—This may be drafted in a 
variety of shapes according to the fashion 
of the moment^ but a most popular shape is 
obtained from an oblong 15 in, by in. 

Cutting out.— 

I, Place the long side of the pattern to 
the fold of the satin material and cut out, 
allowing § in. turnings on all edges. 


2. Cut out a similar i?iecc in the lining silk. 

3. Cut out a piece of wadding equal to 
twice the size of the pattern; i.e., 30 in. by 
12 in. 

4. Cut a strip of satin material i| in, wide 
and long enough to form a pleated frill 
along two of the 15 in. sides and two 12 in, 
sides; i.e., about 164 in., allowing for material 
to be turned in at the ends. 

Making up.— 

I. Fold the satin oblong in two and on 
one side (which will afterwards become the 
front of the Case) work a design such as 
that suggested in Fig. i. This consists of a 
basket of flowers, the basket being outlined 
in (tr) straight stitches, (/;) very hne chain 



FIG. I 
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stitches, or (c) a combination of both. Flowers 
and leaves of different kinds may be worked 
on the satin background, or the leaves only 
may be worked on the background and the 
flowers made to stand out from it. In this 
case the petals are cut in different shapes 
from the pieces of taffeta or organdie, their 
edges blanket-stitched and arranged to 
form flowers such as those shown in Figs. 
2, 3, 4 and 5. A very beautiful effect may 
be obtained with this design if the right 
tones are chosen for the petals of the different 
flowers and for the silks for edging tlic petals. 

2, Double the strip of material in two 
lengthways and 
arrange it in small 
pleats. Place the raw 
edges of the strip to 
the raw edges of the 
front of the Case only 
on the right side of 
the material, and 
machine the pleated 
frill in position along 
the three edges (the 
pleating ends at the 
fold on the two side 
edges). Turn the 
pleating up so that 
the raw edges fall 
inside the case, and 
tack them down, 

3, Similarly place a 
pleated frill along the 
bottom edge and tack 
down the turnings of 
llic remaining edges- 


4. Place the wadding to the wrong side 
of the lining, fold over the turiiingvS and 
catch-stitch them down to the wadding. 
If desired, rows of maclhning may be worked 
across the lining and the wadding to give a 
quilted appearance. 

5. Place the padded lining with the 
wadding to the wrojig side of the satin piece 
and slip-stitch the two together along all 
the edges, 

6. Double tlio case in two along the fold 
and sHp-stitcli tlie two edges together along 
the sides, thus forming the completed Case, 

Fig. 0. 
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TABLE RUNNER 

Teacher's reijiiirenieilts.—A piece of crash; 
coloured wools; needle; scissors; thimble; 
pins; drafting^ paper; pencil; ruler; pattern; 
chart illustrating suitable designs; completed 
Table Runner. 

Children’s requirements.—A piece of linen 
or crash; coloured embroidery silks or wools; 
needle; scissors; thimble; pins; drafting 
paper; pencil; ruler; tape measure. 

The pattern.—Draw a circle with diameter 
1-2 in. Measure the radius of the circle 
round the circumference, dividing the circum¬ 
ference into six equal parts, Fig. 1. Place 
the ruler across the circle with the edge 
jjas.siiig lliiough two of the divisions; c.g., 
A and B. Draw a straight line from A and 
another from B for i6 in. on each side of 
the circle. Similarly draw a line i6 in. long 


from C and D. Join the ends of these lines 
with a curved line to correspond with the 
centre circle. Cut out on the pattern lines. 

Cutting out.—Place the pattern on the 
material and cut out, allowing I in. turnings 
all round. 

Making up.— 

1. Turn a hem on all edges on the wrong 
side of the material, snipping the turnings 
carefully where the ends and the circle meet. 

2. Hold the hems in position with any 
fancy blanket stitching or border stitch, 
completing the circle with lire same stitcliing, 
I'ig- 3 - 

3. Divide the circle into sections ns in 
Fig. 2, and fill i]i each section with an 
embroidered floral group, Fig. 4. 

4. Divide each end as shown in Fig, 2 
and work a floral group in each section. 



riG. 2 
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FIG. 3 
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CinCULAR CUSHION 

Teaclier^s requiiements.— -A piece of 
hessian ov cvasl\; piece oC material to vcpie- 
sent the lining; piping cord; kapok to lill tlic 
lining: colonrcct wools; needle; Humble; 
sci.ssors; juns; patterns: drafting paper; 
pencil; ruler; compass; sketches showing the 
processes invoh'cd and iliiistrations of suit¬ 
able decorative stitchcry displayed on a 
cliarl; a completed Ciushion. 

Children’s rerjuii'emeiits/—A piece of arti- 
liciai silk; piping cord; piece of sateen to 
tone with the silk; kapok; embroidery silks; 
needle; plus; scissors; thimble; drafting 
pencil; ruler; compass. 

The pattern.—Draw ajid cut out an oblong 
76 in, by 15 in. and a circle 10 in. in diameter. 

Cutting out.—Cut ont the silk cover from 
I yd. of 50 in, wide material as in Fig. i, and 


t-. 
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cut out the sateen lining fi-ora liyd. of 
36 in, wide material as in Fig. 2. In both 
cases I in. turnings are allowed for all joins. 

Making up.— 

1. Join the two pieces of silk 50 in. and 
28 in. long with machine-stilclicd joins to 
make a ring of material 76 in. long and 16 in. 
wide. 

2. Divide each long edge into four equal 
pails and mark with pins. 

3. Along each long edge run a gathering 
thread ^ in. from the edge, Fig, 3. If desired, 
one or two pin lucks may be nm along 
the length of the material with a gathering 
thread placed 2 in. or 3111, away from the 
long edge. 

4. Cut two lengths of piping cord 3 iiii. 
long, and join each into a ring by stoating 
the ends together as in Fig. 4. 

5. Over each piping cord fold the 1 in. strip 
of material and tack it in position just 
under the piping cord, Fig. 5. Overlap one 


end of the material on the other for the join 
and slip-stitch. 

6. Divide each cord into four equal parts 
and mai'k with pins. 

7. Place the raw edges of the covered 
piping cord to the right side of one of 
the gathered edges of the large ring of 
material, having the pins fitting to the pins, 
Fig. 6. 

8. Draw up the gathering thread to fit 
the cord, regulate the gathers, tack in 
position, and then machine close to the 
piping cord, Fig. 6. 

g. On each silk circle draw a design sucli 
as is shown in Fig, 8. Fill in the petals with 
long and short stitch or satin stitch, the 
centres of the flowers with French knot.s, 
and the leaves with a variation of Cretan 
stitch to form a Vandyke shape, or long and 
short stitch. 

10. If preferred, a bnlterfly or bird may 
be traced on the silk and embroidered, or an 
appliqu6 motif may be worked. 



FIG. 2 


Fic. 5 
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11. Divide one of Ihe circles of material 
into four equal parts round the circumference, 
and mark with pins. 

12. Fix the piping cord attached to the 
Cushion round the outside edge of the circle 
on the right side of the material, laying pin 
to pill and having all the turnings lying 
inside. Tack in position and then macliinc 
the two together close to the cord. Fig. 7. 

13. Fix the second piping cord in the same 
manner as the first to the other gathered 
edge of the Cushion, 
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14. Attach this cord to the icnuiiniiig .silk 
circle in the same way as already described, 
machining three-quarters of the distance 
round the cord only, to leave an opening for 
the cushion pad to be inserted, 

15. Join the 16 in. wide pieces of sateen 
to form a ring 78 in. long. 

16. Gather up the long edges in the same 
manner as the Cushion Cover to fit the 
circles of sateen, 

17. Machine them togctlior on the wrong 
side of the material, macliining all round one 





riG 7 


FIG B 
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CiRcui.An Cushion 


circle and three-quarters of the distance stitch it in position at the base of the cord, 
round the second circle. Fig. 8. 

18, Fill the lining with the kapok, and 20. If pin tucks have been added draw 
sew tlic open edges together firmly. up the gathering threads to requirements, 

ig. Slip the pad into the Cushion Cover, regulate the gathers and end off the 
place the cord over the open edge and threads. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I N considering the place of woodwork in Uic senior school, due regard .should he given 
to the strong emphasis now laid upon the cultural value of training in art and cmft as 
a means of appreciation. The utilitarian values are already fully recognised and wood¬ 
work i.s no longer an isolated "subject" to be taught in a separate building for the piirpo-se 
of carrying out the odd repair jobs occurring in the school, or for the pnrpnsc of providing 
a refuge for the backward child. Nor is it an essentially practical activity masquerading only 
as an academic means of assistance to otherwise •sluggish mental effort on tlic part of the 
pupils, 

The scope of the work.—Craftwork, and woodwork in particular, lin.s reached a stage 
of clcvcIo])incnt in which wideness of scope and oiillnok is combined witli smiiul, .sy.sltanatic 
teaching. For tlii.s reason, and in view of the aitu mentioned above, any progressive course 
developing along such lines must entail a direct connection with nio.sl of the other coii.slriic- 
tivc, practical activities being carried on in the school. 

The art room, the craft room, the science room aiul the school garden will be directly 
concerned at one time or another with the variou.s pieces of work made in the school work- 
shop.s, Taken in the same order as the rooms referred to above, a clock ease with pattein 
veneer, a treadle loom, an observation beehive, and a rustic or a framcd-iip garden scat 
arc but .single in.stances of projects necessitating not only a varied knowledge of construction 
and decoration, but also much previous study of tlic principles of elementary design and their 
application to practical work. 

At times there i.s also bound to occur a direct connection between woodwoik, metalwork, 
and the lighter crafts such as weaving, bookbinding and pottery, All these may not i)c 
taught in any one school. They will not all appeal to the same extent to the children in 
any school, but they have the interest of all children in common with woodwork for boys 
and housecraft or needlework for girk, in that they provide botii the opportunity lor thinking 
out a project—which may occur first as a mental picture or as a desire to reproduce an 
article seen elsewhere—and the opportunity for carrydng out their ideas in actuality, 

In this practical expression of his, or her, ideas, the ctiild learns rapidly and naturally the 
essentials of craftwork: the possibilities of the particular material; the correct (and easiest) 
n.se of the tools involved to produce a good result; the inescapable results of slipshod, care¬ 
less workmanship; a reasonable idea of comparative accuracy, and a jiractical demonstration 
of the principles of good design, decoration and proportion as taught in the art room, 

For the able child such craftwork provides the widest .scope, For the backward child 
it provides the finest assistance and encouragement to gain confidence in himself, to justify 
his belief that there is something that he can do well, and to develop those qualities in 
which he seems to be lacking. 

The type of work to be done.—Tlie craftwork in wood will naturally take the form of 
making useful articles mainly for indoor purposes. The making of either indoor or garden 
furniture compels the designer to study the setting in which it is to be placed, Thus some 
appreciation of the simple principles involved in both interior clecoratioii and garden layout 
i.s made coinpiilsory before any design may he completed. The sim])lc treatment of colour 
schemes: the curtains and other soft furni.shings to hannoiiisc with the timber colour; the 
finish and style of any particular j)iccc of woodwork; the design, colouring and texture of 
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nigs and carpets; the types, mounting and hanging of pictures to match the general scheme; 
the tint and finish of walls and floors; and finally the general arrangement of the room 
concerned: all these matters have their direct bearing upon the design, decoration and 
linish of each individvial article of indoor furniture. Similarly, other considerations affect 
the design of rose arbours, trellis work, screens, garden seats, fencing, gates, verandahs, 
pavilions, etc, 

It is this realisation of the part played by any such unit in a general scheme that makes 
this ^vo^k of cultural as well as of practical value, and which decides the form that the course 
shall take. 

As a means to this end, all schools capable of carrying out such a project, whether rural 
schools or otherwise, are being encouraged to combine all these aspects in one scheme of work, 
This, it is suggested, might take the form of decorating and furnishing one small room, 
where one is available, such as the staff room, or, failing that, suitable portions of the school 

building.s. 

The fumiUirc may be made in the school workshops. Rugs may be made to liarmonlsc 
with the general colour scUenie and with the design of the furniture. Curtains, if not desired 
jilain, may be scrceii'printcd or hand block-printed in patterns conforming to the general 
sclieinc. The pictures may be drawn, painted or block-printed in the art classes; then 
mounted, framed and hung. These stages of the work are just as important as the actual 
drawing or painting, The work in book crafts and bookbinding may be placed upon the 
slielvcs. The making of metal articles and pottery, if suitable rooms arc available for this 
work, will assist a carefully planned scheme. Finally, if it is possible to include a door or 
window looking out upon the decorative portion of the scliool gardens, the latter may be 
laid out to complete a pleasing scheme by lire addition of such outdoor craftwork a.s 
properly constructed sundials, walls of brick and tile, paths, rose walks, scats, bird shelters, 
terraces, etc. 

The purely practical value of the craftwork may be utilised and adapted in this way, in 
conjunction with the art teaching, for the general raising of the level of good taste and 
appreciation which forms tlie true aim of the teaching of these subjects. 


SCHEME OF WORK 

The woodv'ork scheme is grouped under three main headings; 

T. The di.sciplinary manipulation of tools; i.e., the training section of the course. 

2, The constructional and decorative section; i.e., furniture making. This is cho-sen as 
being the type of work most effective in imparting training and knowledge in fine crafts¬ 
manship, suitable decorative processes and varied and exacting finishing processes, 

3. General constructional; viz., outdoor furniture, etc., and apparatus. 

The second and third groups are not taught separately or consecutively, or in any 
particular year of the course. Both types of work may be in progress at any one period 
and will in fact extend throughout the second and third years, while occupying in certain 
cases a small portion of the first year. 

The only differentiation which may be made, will occur in the allotment of work to groups 
of pupils who arc in thi& subject, of definitely differing attainment. 

The group system,—It is common practice in many senior schools to grade the jiiipils 
for academic purposes into three classes as'* A," "B" or“C’’ in conformity with their general 
standard of achievement in academic .subjects. It will be found as a general rule tliat the 
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scliolars of the "A” category will be more capable of good craftwuilc tJiaii tlio.sc iJl the " Ji" 
group. They will do the best work in the second part of the scheme which requires greater 
attention to finish, forethought, perception of the finer and more delicate processes and 
needs of work carried out in hard and fancy woods, and a clearer niidcrstumling of the 
simpler qualities of good and appropriate design. 

A certain number of the " B ” category will also come under this heading for consicleratioii. 
Others of tliis category, and those classed in gi'adc "C,'^ will find their progress more rapid 
and successful when occupied with the larger and more straighLfoiward constructional 
work of the garden, or those sections of tlie apparatus work which do not require such a 
high degree of finish and skill, 

For these reasons it will be found to be advantageous, and even necessary, to put all 
comers through the initial stages of the disciplinary part of Ihc course as a class, The right 
use of tools; their introduction for special processes; the correct methods of setling-out, 
of working procedure and of finish of surfaces nuisL at first be taken as a class exercise in 
each case. ^VithouL thorough training in these all-important stages and steps nothing of 
value can ever be accomplished afterwards. Bad habits of tool nicUiipuhition or slovenly 
methods of working can seldom be eradicated at a later stage, when the teacher is confronted 
with a full class engaged upon individual work with all its attendant difficulties'. 

As this first stage progresses it will be found tlial every class of whatever category will 
resolve itself into three main groups: (i) those who forge ahead rapidly and acquire the 
new knowledge, skill, etc,, quickly—and are thus kept waiting for their slower companions; 
(2) those who keep an even steady rate of progress—the largest group—on a level with the 
rate of teaching; and (3) those who for various reasons have to be classed as "backward”— 
who seem to find great difficulty in handling the tools with any degree of confidence 
or accuracy and who have to perform every operation several times before getting 
it right. 

As it is useless from the teaching point of view to allow any work to pass in these early 
stages unless it is correct—or at any rate is the boy’s or girl’s absolute limit of endeavour— 
it becomes necessary to regroup the class as soon as the.se varying degroe.s of attaimnenl 
become obvioms. Tlie teacher is then enabled to keep each group working at niaximiim 
effort without loss of interest or other difficulties occasioned by the varying rates of progress. 
Admittedly this entails the duplication of demonstrations, explimations, etc., but it is well 
worth while for the sake of the better progi'css that is made. The forging ahead of the best 
group acts as a great incentive to the others to do their best work and .sets a standard for 
all the others to follow. 

As soon as the primary stages of the course have been covered a period is entered upon 
which is a combination of the first stages of classvvork with the individual work that is to 
follow later. During this period the pupils have a limited choice as to the decorative finish 
of the set articles to be made, Only three such articles are necessary in the scheme dealt 
witli hero, but the}' are desigi,ied to cover the essentials of carca.«;c construction, table con¬ 
struction, and the commoner forms of decorative processes—inlaying, veneering, ornament 
in low relief, edge shaping and chamfering. 

Thus during this time the teacher will be able to utilise any one demonstration or explana¬ 
tion for the benefit of the whole cla.ss, although individual pupils will be working on dil'l'ercnl 
projects. 

The value of the intormefiiato period 0! felie course.—^Thc real value of this mo.sL important 
period is the inlrodnction it affords for individual work—^with the piidc and interest accom¬ 
panying such achievement-—along with the oj^iiorUiiiilic.s that it provides foi' the .study 
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of varyijig styles of decoration aiul riiiish on similar tirliclcs, atid also of Die suitability or 
otherwise of certain timbers for particular designs and processes. 

The children cannot be expected to possess a knowledge of good la.stc in design, hence it 
is important to ensure that plenty ol opportunity is afforded them for the observation of 
pieces of good craftsmanship and fine design. This slioidd be done either by visits to innseiims 
and collections, or to good exhibitions or shops, or by the provision of photographs and 
periodicals containing suitable and varied designs. These should serve as object lessons 
and should be used for purposes of comparison with the Iwys’ owji work, The teacher should 
discuss with them the simpler essential points exhibited, such as tlie proportions of rect¬ 
angles, restraint in the use of curves and other decoration, and the finish of surfaces. 

In this way, step by step, the boys will be helped to form their own definite opinions and 
to malce constructive efforts at designing their own work, instead of adding items of decora¬ 
tion in a haphazard fashion to the essential form of carcase or table, 

Iji displaying sucli photographs or pages from periodicals it is advisable to place them in 
a display cabinet fixed to the wall. A cabinet about 18 ill. in height and extending Llic length 
of any suitable blank wiill space will be found to be most useful. Glaxecl doors, preferably 
of the sliding type, should be fitted. The illustrations arc well protected in thi.s way. They 
should be changed at regular intervals or otherwise interest will flag. Most of the cHcctivcncss 
of illustrations is lost if they are kept always in a folder or folio and seldom seen, or produced 
only for the consideration of a particular job. 

Individual work.—The final .stage is reached when the class enters upon the period of 
Individual work in which all the knowledge and practice gained so far U broiiglU into play, 
Certain fresh processes are bound to be needed and fresh difiicuUies will arise, but the work 
will benefit enormously if this stage is reached successfully. Succe.ss, however, is'impossiblc 
iuile.ss the earlier groundwork has been thoroughly taught and practised, find this fact cannot 
be too highly empha-sised. 

A great deal of harm has been done at times by wcll-ineaniag efforts to decry the need 
for sound preliminary training. The cry of, “Let the boy get on and make something I" 
may bring a temporary and spurious satisfaction to all concerned, but the actual result is 
that nothing really worth while is ever accomplished. Certainly, nothing worthy dI the 
name of cimltsmaiishlp can ever be achieved without steady training and earnest effort; 
and this applies not only to woodwork but to every major craft. 

On the other hand it must readily be admitted that there has been provocation for 
criticism of the training course; but that provocation no longer exists. The time has gone 
by when it took three years for a boy to reach the standard required to make a towel 
roller; when every tool operation introduced needed for its practico a complete ''moclel'' 
incorporating every stage that had gone before. 

That was Lhc other extreme. It is now realised that no amount of mere repetition will 
improve the knowledge of tlie pupil. Rather will it cause failing intci’cst and lack of con¬ 
centration, M'hat docs count is tlxis very concentration of the teaching given in the iiUcnsilicd 
course, and tlie insistence upon the utmost striving for accuracy of craftsmanship and for 
care in finish. 

The essentials of good woodwork.—^In planning the early stages of tire scheme due import¬ 
ance should be given to the essentials of sound constnictional work in wood. These may be 
slated as follows: 

1, A clear cojiception of the job to be done, necessitating citlicr («] a dimensioned scale 
drawing; or (b) a dimensioned pictorial sketch with scale detail. 

2. Accurate dressing and squaring of the timber. 
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3, Melliodical and correct sctLing-oiit. 

4. Sound joints, which cnt«'iil proper tool manipulation. 

Other details such as shaping, boring, cliamfcring, etc., upon which so nuich time has 
often been spent during the eaily stages, may safely be left until occasion arises for their 
use. The whole effort at this time should be concentnUed upon the foundations and not 
be diffused for the sake of continually introducing fresh tools—and difficulties, 

The position in regard to this much debated point is parallel to that of the choice of work 
to be done. If a pupil can use a plane, tenon saw, Irysquare, rule, gauges and chisels properly, 
he will have little difficulty in learning to use the brace or sjiokeshave, Similarly, if a pupil 
can make properly a small, highly finished article such as for instance a stationery cabinet, 
he will not be unduly worried by the construction of a pair of steps or a cold frame, But, 
the converse in each case does not follow; and that is one reason why the “small fiirniturc'’ 
type of scheme is so generally adopted, 

Outline of the scheme.—The final arrangement of tlic sclicnic will be roughly as follo\v.s; 
CATEGORIES "A.” "B“ AND “C" 

{First month to second month) 

Disciplinary stagcs—concct stance, tool holding and manipulation. Use of drawing 
instruments and constniction of simple scales. I'irst Icsson.s on projections. I'rcchand 
sketching. Dimensions, 

{Second month to fifth month) 

The common joints and tlicir application—T-luilving, dovetail lialving, bridle, mortise 
and tenon, housing. Chamfers—shaping, cleaning up, applicalioji of these, Drawing 
continued as above. 

{Fifth uoulh to ninth month) 

Long-and-.shovt .shoulder mortise and tenon joint. Rebates. Through and lap do^’etails; 
application of these. Drawing coiUinuod. 

CATEGORIES “A” AND “B" PLUS 
{Ninth month to fourteenth month) 

Intermediate cour.se. The fundainQiUals of table construction, carcase construclion, 
decoration, Limited choke of the latter. Use of dimensioned sketches and part-scnlc 
dniwing.s, Sectional elcvation.s. Detail. 

{Fourteenth month to end of second year) 

Individual work. Pupils' suggestions discussed, chocked and altered where necessary, 
Sniaffer work, 

{Third year) 

More advanced individual work. Apparatus making, or garden work in wood and other 
materials, 

CATEGORIES “B" MINUS AND "C" 

Set work of plain constructional cliairacter. Tncidcntal processes. Use of sketclics and 
drawing.^ as for “A’’ gronj). 

Note .—Some jHipils in this category will “graduate’' after a lime into ''A” or “B’’ phi.s, 
groups. 
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{Second and third years) 

Individual and group projects of above types. Some straightforward indoor work of 
the kind taken earlier by "A'* group. Apparatus making and garden work in wood and 
other materials. 

It should be appreciated that such a rough and ready representation of the scheme is 
only an approximation to actual facts in so far as the time limits are concerned. In various 
areas and schools with differing types of children, local indiistriGs, outside conditions, 
ei^uipmcnt, and vai.iaUQi\s of time-tables, the development of such a course may vary in its 
period by as much as a year. 

Again, it should not be assumed that the “A" and "B” plus categories will be restricted 
entirely to furniture making. They may, and should, lake their part in the general school 
projects suggested earlier in this Introduction. 

Keither is it intended to suggest that the particular articles cpiotcd in this scheme, and 
illustrated in subsequent pages, are the only ones to satisfy the requirements of such a 
cuurac, A wide variety is possible in the choice and desigir of individual exercises and 
projects that may incorporate tire essential processes and constructions, Much will depend 
upon the circumstances of the particular school and the inclinations or previous training 
of the teacher. 

Local industries.—These should be given full consideration when drawing up the details 
of the scheme. Once the concentrated training section is covered and individual work begins, 
a large proportion of the work should be related to any important local industry. Pottery, 
furniture making, bookbinding and allied printing trades, textiles, shipbuilding, agricultural 
work should each have as great a bearing upon the style of job introduced as is reasonable 
and possible in any one workshop. It is not the place of the senior school to attempt to 
usurp the ftmetious of the technical college or school of art, and in no sense should the 
work be regarded as purely vocational in character; buL the influence of any local industry 
will have a most bcnciicial effect upon the interest displayed in the work both by the pupils 
and their parents—the importance of which should not be minimised. 

The place of technical drawing.—It will be noticed that instruction in technical drawing 
(or its own sake is almost entirely dropped approximately at the end of the flfth month of 
the course. It then takes mainly the form of dimensioned sketches, pictorial views, and 
enlarged details of construction. Scale drawing is used after that time only for necessary 
work such as the settling of general proportions, the exact scale of important details or 
sectional views. 

It is contended here tliat as the time at the disposal of the woodwork teacher is in most 
cases so limited, and the actual beiichwork is of paramount importance, it is not in his 
best iiitcrcsls or those of his pupils to spend any of that valuable time in leaching those 
aspects of plane and solid geometry that will not be required for the practical work. 
Incidental work such as developments, sections and certain geometrical problems which 
arise in connection with simple building construction can be dealt with as occasion 
demands. 

The one really important part of this side of the work which must be thoroughly under¬ 
stood and practi.sed by the pupils is the sectional elevation, or plan. It is the most valuable 
view from the constructional standpoint. It concentrates within its boundaries the greater 
portion_pf the structural detail that is needed in any job having the carcase as its basis, 
and in conjunction with a front elevation it normally dispenses with the need for a plan 
and end elevation, 
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Notes and records.—Instead of devoting the first half-hour of any class meeting to a set 
taJJf on timbers, seasoning processes, etc,, it is suggested that such information as may be 
valuable or necessary should be given at the time when the need arises during the course 
of the practical work. Warping and casting of boards; the effect of damp on three-ply or 
ianiinated board; shakes in timber; the varieties of timber and of fancy woods used in the 
workshop, their habitat, characteristics, etc.; the reasons for the special forms of tools; tl\c 
methods of sharpening them; the use of special tools and all such matters will be more readily 
understood by the pupils if they are explained at the natural moment that they occur. 
Concise notes and sketches should be made on the spot in a book kept for the purpose, and 
this method of teaching the theory of these things will be found to be much more valuable 
and greatly in advance of the arbitrary and isolated talk. 

A class of boys being lectured upon these aspects of the U'ork at the time of day when 
tlicy are anxious and eager to begin the benchwork will be fidgety, and their interest and 
concentration will be lacking. If any such point is dealt with in direct connection with 
(he practical work they are engaged upon at the moment, they will pay the keenest attention 
and will not forget it afterwards. 

In the same book the pupils should be encouraged to make sketches and notes of good 
work seen both in and out of school. Local subjects of value should be pointed out to them, 
by the teacher; such may be certain forms of church work; local building constniction In 
progress (not of the jerry-built type, however!); cliaracteristic tree forms such as sycamore 
(related to their Canary wood), beech, oak, ash, elm, walnut, etc.; and procedure and methods 
of stacking and covering in timber yards. Notes on standard constructions such as the 
boys are using on their own jobs should be included in the same book; also those notes on 
nailing, screwing, and the preparation and use of glue; the various polishes, processes and 
finishes used in the workshop; the special processes in construction and decoration such as 
rebating and veneering, All these essential facts arising incidentally are best assembled and 
kept in this way. 

Tool sliarnening.—The sharpening and care of tools is one of the biggest problems faced 
by the teacher of any major craft, and particularly so in the case of woodwork. Beginners 
cannot do their best work or attain a high standard if they are compelled to work 
with faulty tools. On the otlier hand the pupils are incapable of sharpening most of 
the tools themselves, for correct sharpening demands the skill that comes only by long 
practice. 

It is possible at times to enlist tlic services of older scholars for sharpening tools, the 
teacher putting the finishing touches to them, but in most cases the whole of this work in 
the early stages of the course must fall upon the teacher liim,self. The only cojnpeiisation 
lies in his appreciation of the fact tliat the more thoroughly this unpleasant duty is done, 
the easier the teaching will be tlu’oughout the later stages, and the better will be the result.s, 

It is possible to introduce the pupils to the sliarpening and grinding of their own tools hy 
gradual stages, letting them "have a go" at it under supervision, the teacher finishing the 
job before too imicli harm has been done. The tools should, however, in fairness to botlt 
teacher and scholars be sent away at regular intervals to be put in order, and this step slioiild 
not be regarded as a reflection on the skill of the teacher but rather as a testament to his 
foresight and care, Saws >vhich need expert sldll for correct sharpening should never be left 
to the expciimenls of the amateur or occasional user. 

A large grinclslone should form part of the standard cquipnicnt of c\’cry woodwork shop, 
but if used for sharpening agricultural implements a sharp eye should be kept upon it. 
V-gioovos and soft spohs will soon develop with carclc.ss usage, tluis making llie normal 
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sharponiag oi shop tools most difficult if not impossible. Much damage is also clone to high 
class tools by the common practice of grinding them on a high speed emery grinder. The 
effect of this over a period of time is to take out the "temper” of the steel, thus making 
it impossible to get, and keep, a sharp edge. 


FIRST YEAR: THE FIXED COURSE 

“V "B'' AND “C» GROUPS 

EXERCISE I—PLANING, GAUGING AND SAWING.—Planing is a difficult and 
tiring operation for the younger boys beginning the course. This shovrld be borne in mind 
in Older to avoid the necessity for hours of mechanical work that must follow if a correct 
start is not made, The fullest attention should be given to the stance of the boy using the 
plane for the first time and to tlie correct holding of the tool, Cov upon these factors depends 
the rapidity or otherwise of his progress. 
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PLAN 

ExuncisE I. Planing, Gauging and Sawing 


AlLliougli "drill” methods arc nowadays not much in favour when teaching a whole class 
how to stand and use the plane, there is no system of teaching so valuable as the Leu minutes 
ol solid drilling in the best ^vay; e.g.: 

1. Stand to the bench. 

2. Pick up the plane and hold it correctly. 

3. Start, carry through and finish the movement of taking of! a shaving, while keeping 
the left elbow well up. (The holding of the left hand and arm is an awkward thing at first 
but all-important.) 

4. Lay the plane down—on its side. 

5. Pick it up—in the left- hand for adjustment, holding it with the thumb in the escape¬ 
ment. (This will save many handles from being broken later on,) 

The method of removiJig tJie irons should be left till later, but even the essentials men¬ 
tioned above are quite enough for a beginner to get used to and to remember—and they 
have to be taught all at once. These movements have to become habitual at the earliest 
possible moment and the best way to form sucli habits is to keep on carrying out the move¬ 
ments in a regular routine, 
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As soon as possible Lhc boys should be given an odd piece of soft Wiislewoocl and sUoiilcl 
be shown the method of woddng across tlie width of the stuff by die removal of over-lapping 
shavings in a systematic manner from one edge of the stuff to the other, This may seem 
a trivial point but it enables them to keep their stuff at an even thickness whilst they reduce 
it, and one of the chief faults in planing is that very tendency to keep to one edge or one 
end, instead of taking each shaving right through the length; the fact not beirtg noticed as 
a rule until the stuff is too thin at one or more points. 

When these steps have been practised and the boys have a little confidence in their ability to 
produce a fairly plane surface, they are given the stuff for the first exercise. This is a piece 
of soft, clean deal or pine 12 in. by 2 in. by i in. The width and thickness arc iipproxiinatc, 

The face side is planed and tested with a straightedge, both diagonally to sec that it is 
not in winding—on the twist—and across to see tliat it is not hollowed at the centre or 
down the edges. The pupil should check his own work and, when satisfied that it is right, 
lie should bring it to the teacher to be passed. Right from the start it is absolutely essential 
that no work should be continued until it has been passed as correct, 

When satisfactory the face mark is placed on that side. The edge indicated by the tail 
of the face mark is then planed until it is square with the face side, being tested from that 
side with the trysqiiare at intervals along its length. When correct and passed tlie face 
edge mark is placed upon it to join the face side mark at the edge. 

It has continucally and firmly to be impressed upon the class that all scUing-oul and 
testing takes place on or from these two faces. 

Gauging .—Next comes another difficult operation for the beginner, that of gauging, 
The marking gauge, set by the steel rule, is used first to gauge the widtli of the stuff, Tlie 
class is shown liow to liold the gauge and rim it along the stuff from the face edge, sloping 
it slightly forward to prevent the spur from digging in and jumping—the commonest fault. 

The waste edge is now planed and tested from the face side when the gauge line has been 
reached, 

The gauge is next set to the thickness required. Both edges are gauged from the face side. 
The waste is planed off and the surface tested as before. The stuff is finally passed as ready 
for setting-out, 

The proper method of using the marking knife and trysquare from the face edge is now 
demonstrated to the class. Then, at the right-hand end of the stuff, with the face edge to 
the Worker, a cut line is made across the face side ^ in. from the end. The remaining incii-surc- 
ments are set off from the rule, all at the same time and not singly, Using the marking knife 
and at the intervals shown on the diagram. Only those as far as the bogiiining of the gauge 
line are done at this time, 

These are now squared across the face side and then, turning the tiysqiuue, across the 
face edge. 

Next, the marking gauge is set to half the thickness of the stuff, and the face and opposite 
edges gauged from the face side from the last cut line along to the other end. The linsL 
group of cut lines has already been squared across the oppasite edge at the same time as 
acros.s the face edge. 

The gauge is now set to ijm- ^nd put aside. The intervals between Lhc last cut line and 
the stopped and through grooves are now set off and cut lines squared across tlie face side, 
face edge and opposite edge as required. The stopped grooves are gauged from the face edge 
only, the gauge being already set for the first one and then allered Lo -Jin, for tlie other. 
To ensure early practice in setting-out from the face edge only is a most important point, 
for the temptation to turn the stuff round and use the same gauge sotting from tlic ojiposite 
edge for the second line is strong. 
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All the measurements being checked, the last line is squared across the remaining end, 

J in, approximately being left for waste, but the line is measured as 2 in, from the last stopped 
groove. It is squared across both edges and then the work, after being checked finally against 
the drawing, is ready for the .saw. 

The sclting-oiit should be taken and demonstrated in short stages, continuous attention 
being paid to the correct use of the tools and to details of procedure. It is useless to run 
too far ahead of the children or so muclr of Che detail will be ignored or forgotten by them. 
Also, it will be found qnite often that some of the children are unable to use the ruler for 
measuring any unit smaller than ^in., and considerable time may have to be spent in 
teaching them to recognise ajid set off ^-in, and | in. 

Sawing .—The use of the tenon saw is now demonstrated to the class. Again the correct 
stance is all-important, otherwise it is impossible for the boy to make an accurate cut. Using 
the bench hook the waste is sa\vu off the riglit-hand end and tlien in succession the remain¬ 
ing five pieces up to the beginning of the g^nge line. 

As each piece is sawn off the end slwiild be checked with the ti ysqiiavc from the face side 
and edge. Faults should be noted and the stance corrected. One of the commonest faults 
caising errors is the natural tendency to try to assist the cutting of tlie saw by prc,ssing 
lieavily on the teeth at the beginning^ of the cut-^a practice which causes loss of coiUi-(>l 
iu\d leads to making the saw jump. 

When these cuts have been made, and tlie freshly cut end passed as satisfactory, the 
wood is turned round and the waste is sawn off the opposite end. 

The exercise is now put aside, the stopped grooves being cut later with the tluougir one. 

It is not anticipated that the sawing of half-a-dozen lines will cover all that is needed in 
this respect, but no benefit will result from too much repetition at this stage if the teaching 
has been thorough. Repetition alone is valueless and may induce bad habit.s most difficult 
Lo eradicate later on. 

EXERCISE 2-PLAUING, SAWING AND CHISEEUNG.-A piece of softwood 8?, in. 
by 2^ in, by | in, is given, to each boy. 

The preliminary stages of planing up to the sizes given arc carried oh t as before, caclx piece 
of work being checked by tire teacher before settiiig-oiit begins, 

The waste at the right-hand end is set off with a cut line; then the total length of the 
finished piece and, working back from the left, the other dimensions as shown in the dia¬ 
gram arc set out, each being marked off with the knife to fix the positions of the two mortise.'?. 

The mortise gauge is now set to the sizes shown from the face edge. This must be demon¬ 
strated clearly to the children, ^^^en they are ready, and the gauges have been tested, short 

gauge lines are run for both 
the dosed and open mortises 
on both sides of the wood. 

Cut lines, are now squared 
across the gauge lines from 
the points previously made 
and at this stage the clas.s 
i.s cautioned a.s to tire need 
for always nsing cut lines 
where cutting is lo be done 
witli tlie saw, also tJic need 
for avoiding the placing of 
any cut lines where they 
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will iioL be needed but will spoil the surface of the stuff. This requires much forcLhoiiglU in 
more advanced stages, when a shoulder line carried round needlessly at times will spoil 
the appearance of a whole job and its removal will mean a reduction of thickness throughout 
the whole of, for example, a door frame. 

The opening on the opposite edge is now marked out and the children are again reminded 
of the need for cut lines, It should be pointed out to them that the cut line severs the fibres 
cleanly on the face and permits of accurate placing of the saw cut with a clean sharp edge 
to the shoulder, whereas a pencil line is too thick for accurate work and does nothing to 
prevent the tearing of the fibres along the edges of the cut by the saw. Tliis point is best 
demonsti'ated by the boys themselves on a piece of waste wood, It may be pointed out 
to them, however, that when working on a large rough carpentry job, often with undressed 
timber, it would be absurd to use a fine cut line that could not be seen clearly and that a 
pencil line in such a case is sufficient. 

It is also pointed out to them that the joints, or portions of joints as represented by the 
l^arta just marked out on the exercise, are always set out first. Afterwards, any shaping 
or decoration is marked out, and so the three pieces of edge shaping on the exercise arc now 
marked: two with straight cut Hues and the curve with the scribing compasses. All the 
marking out is duplicated on the opposite face of the wood. 

The sawing now takes place ancl this brings the need for explanation of the method of 
allowing for the width of the kerf, or saw cut, on the waste side of tlie cut line. The cut, 
of course, should always be made right up to the line; this point is mentioned as it is no 
uncommon tiring to sec boys cutting well within the line on joint work and then attempting 
to clean up to the line with a chisel. They do not realise that it is much easier to saw to 
a line than to chisel to it, apart from the need in joint work for the rough sawn face which 
gives a better grip for the glue. 

Tlie cutting on the inside of both lines is demonstrated, with emphasis placed on the 
care in finishing the cut to the line squared across at the end of the open mortise. The wood 
is turned and the cuts across the grain also demonstrated. The class carries out this opera¬ 
tion and the exercises arc checked. 

The mortise is cut next, after demonstration of the method showing the need for a special 
chisel and for the duplication of the marking out. 

Then the work is placed on the bench hook ancl the class is shown how to remove the 
waste between the saw cuts, and how to clean off the inside shoulders, Thi.s introduces the 
firmer chisel, or the paring chisel if preferred. 

Next, the waste is sawn off from the shapings almost to the cut line and these are finished 
—the long angle by paring along the edge with the grain, the short one and the curve by 
vertical paring. The latter is too small for a spokeshave and there are sufficient new methocl.s 
and tools to cope with without adding to the difficulties at this stage. 

The teacher should insist on obtaining clean cliisel work from the boys, providing that 
their chisels are sharp, with a smooth surface and clean, sharp edges. Here again the stance 
and method of holding the chisel are all-important, especially in vertical paring, when the 
thumb should be on the top of the handle with the shoulder well over it. The mortise will 
be rough, but much cannot be expected at this stage and it serves as an introduction to the 
heavier joint later in the course. If pi'eferred, as it is only being cut through thin stuff, the 
children may trim it np with a lighter firmer chisel. 

EXERCISE .i—SAWING AND CHISELLING THROUGH AND STOP GROO\’ES; 
INTRODUCTION TO THE HOUSING JOINT.—The portion of Exerci.sc i that was put 
aside i.s produced and u.sed for thi.s exercise. 
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First, the through saw cuts are made to the cut line on the waste side, the class being 
shown how to keep a check on the depth of the cut on the far side and being remiiided of 
the need for care in sawing to gauge lines for depth. 

Next, the saw cuts for the right-hand stop groove are made direct in the same manner, 
judging the momeut when the cut reaches both gauge lines, The other groove is left for 
the lime being. 

It is pointed out to the class that the saw cut can be carried only part-way into the sides 
of the groove and an intelligent iad will sometimes ask why the sides cannot be chiseiled 
instead of being sawn, and be chopped along the cut line. Such a question provides an 
opportunity for showing that a line chopped in that manner straight from the surface of 
the wood will rarely be clean and straight, as the bevel of the chisel drives the face of the 
blade against the sides being cut every time the chisel is hit with the mallet, so that there 
is a slight difference between each cut according to the hardness of the wood and the strength 
of the blow, 

This makes clear to the class the reason for the next step, 
which is to cut a shallow mortise across the stopped end 
of the groove (Fig, A) with successive cuts placed close 
together and to the depth of the groove on the face edge. 

When tliis is completed the sawing can be resumed 
until the floor of the groove is reached. This is done by 
the class. 


F19. A. 




Fig, B 


Exercise 3. Method of Clearing the Waste 
FROM THE End or a "Stopped" Groove 


0EUCH TOP 


Exercise 3 (continued), Method of Holding 
THE Chisel for Clearing the Waste Wood 


Now the chisel is held as shown in Fig. B, the heel of the left hand resting firmly on the 
edge of the vice cheek, the chisel blade gripped in the fist, and the thumb along the blade 
giving a rigid and well controlled grip. Tlie handle is lowered until the blade is horizontal 
and then the chisel is tapped slowly forward with the mallet. The waste is cleared in this 
way until the gauge line is almost reached, when the right hand is substituted for the 
niallet and, holding tlie chisel normally, the floor is pared out clean. 

The inner end of the groove is examined and, if necessary, pared out vertically. The class 
completes these operations and the work is checked. 
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So far, every operation has been dcinoiislrated by stages, the class performing each stage 
immediately afterwards. At this point the first revision can take place, as, once the work 
has been checked, the children are instructed to cut the second stopped groove in the same 
way but without interruptions. 

That being done successfully they are finally instructed to pare out and finish the through 
groove, working from both sides to the centre and finishing exactly on the gauge lines, 

All alternative method of cutting the side shoulders of stop grooves is indicated in Fig. A, 
If desired, it may be used on this excitrise but it is .suggested that it be deferred until occasion 
arises for the cutting of a fairly long housing, when it will be found to be most useful. 

The sawing of the sides in a longish housing joint is a difficult operation, as, although 
a mortise may ha^'e been cut already to clear the nose of the saw, the tendency is for the 
saw to slip away from the cut line. It is customary to use a wooden guide or straightedge 
clamped to the work, but a boy finds it extremely difiiciilt to keep the saw against this 
without the same tendency to slide away from it. 

The easiest and most accurate way to make these cuts is to put down a deep cut line first 
with the big trysquare; next to hold the work on the bench with a hanclscrcw, and then 
gripping the chisel firmly in the left hand (heel on the wood and rigl\t hand directing the 
handle) to take out a small V-cut square into the cut line from tlie waste, This is carried 
right along to the end of the line, as shown in the diagram, and is repeated for the opposite 
side of the groove. 

The saw can now be placed in this little V-groovc and the slope of the cut side throws 
it up against the shoulder, making the 
use of a straightedge unnecessary whilst 
the saw cut is made to the required 
depth, and enabling it to be made easily 
without any tendency to slide sideways. 

The waste is then cleared willi chisel or 
router. 

EXERCISE 4—CROSS-HALVING 
JOINT.—The stuff, probably about 
by 1 in., is planed up to size in one 
length. 

Waste is marked off at each end and 
from the lines the length of each meniber 
is set off, leaving some waste in the 
centre. 

The middle of the length of each piece 
is marked and the marking gauge set to 
half the thickness of the stuff. The 
setting is checked by testing the spur 
point from opposite faces, 

A short gauge line is run along the 
centre of each piece from the face edge 
and on each side. 

The position of one edge of the halving 
is marked on each piece on the gauge 
lines by measuring half the thickness 
of the stuff to one side of the centre 
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points and squaring a cut line across from the gauge line lo opposite edges. Jn each case 
this line is then squared round to meet the gauge line on tl;e opposite side. 

The length of the end waste is now trimmed and sawn in two, the centre waste being 
cut out. 

One piece is taken up and placed in position on the other so that the under edge just lies 
on the cut line of the other piece, 

A mark is made close up against the opposite edge on the under piece so giving the exact 
thickness of the upper member. On no account should a line be scribed along the side but, 
after the upper member is removed, a cut line, made with the point of the marking Icnife, 
is squared round as required from this mark, 

The halving on the under member is now sawn and cleared of waste lo the gauge line.s. 

The upper member is placed in this halving and adjusted by the end being tapped until 
the single cut line coincides with the edge of the stuff on the under member, 

A similar mark is now made on the edge of the upper member, the cut line squared round 
from it, and the halving on this piece cut. The joint is then fitted. 

It is customary to measure the thickness of the stuff and to complete the halvings before 
the length is sawn in two, but the writer contends that the method stated in detail is the 
more commonsense one for this particular joint, especially at this stage with comparative 
beginners. Seldom is their stuff of an even thickness throughout its length, also they are 
almost incapable of accurately measuring to ensure a good fit. There is no logical reason why 
they should not mark out from the stuff itself as though they were Using either a gauge or 
a rod, and by this means there is a much better cliance of obtaining a good fit, which is the 
main object in making a joint. 

The children now get their first instruction in cleaning up a joint and for thi,s purpose 
the iron plane may be used for the first time. If the joint has been carefully made this will 
necessitate the removal of only one or two shavings. 

Any shaping of the ends, if such is desired, would have been set out before the joints were 
cut, as in Exercise 3, and would now be carried out, the joint being taken apart for this 
purpose, 

EXERCISE 5—HOUSING JOINT.—It is the belief of the writer that an unending 
succession of exercises i]i making joints over a Jong period results in a certain staleness oji 
the part of the pupils, even though they attend only once a week, unless these exercises 
lire incorporated in simple jobs or are interspersed with other working exercises. This opinion 
is held as a result of observation and experience but, of course, it is open to question, and 
its value depends entirely upon the type of lad being taught and the intensiveness of the 
course. 

For these reasons the housing joint is introduced as early as this in the form shown in 
the diagram, and in certain cases it is suggested that the following four exercises should 
he taken as is most convenient in the circumstances and not necessarily as given liere. 

Another debatable point arises at this stage—as to the advisability or otherwise of 
introducing hardwood at an early time in the course. Again, this must rest with the teacher 
in the individual case but, provided that the stuff is selected in a reasonable manner for its 
mildness, there is no reason why the class should not be able to carry out the exercise shown 
in Japanese oak. 

There is often a tendency to underestimate the powers and capabilities of selected group.? 
of boys at this age. They are put into a metalwork shop and are expected to handle one 
of the most difficult tools—the file—on unresponsive and hard material. But the now fairly 
familiar operation of planing is regarded, as being too difficult if hardwood is to be used. 
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Tlie reason for this is largely the undoubted difticulLics thiit arise due to bhiiUness of the 
plane iron which causes the plane to iump, kick or jam and tear llio .suifacc, whereas tlic 
same plane would probably be satisfactory for some softwoods, 

A little time spent beforehand in sharpening the irons, and a little care spent in setting 
them finer than for softwood, will do away with the hardwood bogey. 

If it is felt that haidwood is delinitely beyond the powers of any pavticnlar class, then 
American whitewood should be used, This wood works up very cleanly when any chamfering 
or shaping such as that shown has to be done. Other softwoods arc useless for lliis purpose, 
as they are so difficult to clean up in places where glasspapcr must not be \iscd. Also, while- 
wood—Canary pine—takes a good stain and polish. 

If it is possible to use the oak, it should not be stained and need not be polishctl beyond 
oiling or waxing. 

The housed support is cut out in one piece with tlic front and planed up as one. 



lIXEiicisj; .5, Housing Joint as Part or a ^VATC^ Stanu 


The setting-out presents no difficulties beyond watching to see that the grain of tlie 
support runs as nearly as possible along its length, 

In cutting the joint it will be found most helpful to leave the support end away from 
the end having the groove, but to mark the width of this by catting off the larger portion 
of waste from the support end and, placing it in position, marking its thickness with two 
marks made by the knife. The correct thickness of stuff at the support end is then ensured, 
as the width of the gi'oove and the extra wood on the lengtli allows the job to be lield down 
firmly on the bench while the housing is worked. 

The two marks arc ganged as lines by using the marking gauge; the end of the slojjpcd 
groove is marked w’ith a cut line by using the try square from the face edge; the wood is lield 
with a G'Cramp, a small piece of waste wood being inserted to prolerl the surface. 

X—VOT-, m-B 
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A I ill, (bai-e) firmec chisel is selected and the waste in Llw tjroovc is removed by making 
a succession of cuts across the grain, at very short intervals, until the length has been covered, 
This waste is then pared out horizontally and an inch chisel is used vertically to pare the edges 
clean to the cat lines. For a short housing this method is quicker and easier than the sawing 
method. 

Careful attention must be given to the corners to see that they arc properly cleaned out. 
and to the strength of the blows given with the mallet in the first chopping of the waste, 
as in this thin stuff a careless boy may easily drive the chisel right through on the second 
cutting, 

The support is now cut out, tested for a fit, and cleaned up at tlie edges with plane and 
cliisel. 

Finally, after practising on a piece of waste, the chamfers are cut, They are done with 
the firmer chisel, tlie work being held on edge in the vice and the chisel held firmly in the 
left fist with the edge of the palm resting on the wood to steady the hand. The right hand 
does the pushing, but the left hand pashes back against it while resting on the wood and also 
guides the cutting edge. The chisel is used bevel downwards for the curved ends of the 
cliaiufcr, being turned so tlrat the flat face can rest along the chamfer for the straight parts, 
Tliesc are cut first, the curves being cut in carefully to meet tliein. It will give the best 
results if a wide chisel is used for the whole operation. 

. After oiling or waxing, or staining and polishing if softwood is used, the end of a small 
glue brush is run along the edge of the support and the joint is closed, then left to dry. Very 
little glue is necessary if the joint fits. When set, a round-headed brass pin is tapped home, 
the support being held in the vice and a small hole made first with a suitable bradawl. 

The base edges cannot be cleaned oK after gluing up, They should be shot when the joint 
is finally fitted dry, 

EXERCISE 6—DOVETAIh HALVING JOINT.—Usually the T-lmlving joint is made 
first, in which tire full width of the stuff is taken right througli the joint. As the full dove¬ 
tail halving is made in the same way, apart from the sawing of the dovetail itself, Ihe opera¬ 
tions of both joints are combined in this exercise to save time. The repetition involved in 
the teaching of them separately is hardly necessary at this stage, as no new tools are 
introduced. 

The stuff for the exercise is planed up in the one piece and is marked out as shown in 
the diagram. The waste has been removed from the dovetail end so that the gauge line 
may be carried round accurately. 

Two face marks are necessary, both as a reminder when gauging and to ensure that the 
pupils become used to placing one on each separate member of any (vaming-up, thus bringing 
the face sides of any such job flush when glued up and minimising the need for subsequent 
cleaning off of the surfaces. 

The waste and centre lines having been, squared round, the centre point of the grooved 
member is marked with a pencil. Half the width of the other member is then marked to 
one side of this point with the marking Jenife, and this one shoulder line only is squared 
across the face and down each edge to just beyond halfway. 

The width of the grooved member, plus a fraction of an inch, is now measured from the 
dovetail end, and the dovetail shoulder is marked and squared across the edge and is carried 
iu also on the waste side. 

To avoid having to start the saw on the very edge of the stuff, a gauge line is now run 
across the end, as shown, for the start of the dovetail. This is joined to the shoulder line 
to give the slope necessary, and this line may be in either pencil or cut line, depending upon 
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Llie wood used, as some grains make it \’ery awkward to put a cut line nearly in line with 
the grain, 

The gauge is set to half the tliickness of the stuff and the groove and dovetail gauged 
on both cdgc5. 

The wood is placed upright in the vice with the width across the vice, and the dovetail 
is sawn down. There are two common methods of doing tliis: in the first; the wood is sloped 
and held with the w’idth along the vice, the saw cut being started on one corner; in the second 
the wood is placed as described first, and the cut is started in the normal way on the further 
edge. The writer believes that, for boys, the second method is much the easier, as once 
the saw i$ started and is lowered to the full width of the end, the cut acts as a guide to the 
saw and all the boy has to do is to saw straight down in the same way as for a shoulder, 
If the lirst method is used, from the moment tlie cut is begun he has to saw to two lines at 
once without the steadying guide of a wide cut that has been started already, and he finds 
it ino.st difTiciill to gauge the correct plane of the saw. 




I'”X]illC'I,S]i t) (CON'I'INUUO), Two JrjiTllODS OV fhlCUNNlNO A SaW CU'l WH'II 
'fiiii Grain oe' tiik Woon. As roii a TirNoN 


Ihis may seem to be a minor point, but as this is the boy's first experience of sawing with 
the grain across any considerable width of stuff, it is worth while to consider the added 
difficulty of the first method. 

For very much the same reasons the waste is left on the dovetail until the slope has been 
sawn, which is the next step, A wider surface to guide and steady means a more accurate 
cut, and it is essential that all joints of this type are left after sawing, A chiselled joint is 
invariably a bad one, 

The shoulder having been sawn in, on both faces, the stuff is cut in two and the dovetail 
is placed in position on the other member, the edge of the straight side lying on the cut line 
and the shoulder tight up against the edge of the wood. It is held firmly so, whilst a mark 
is made with tlie marking knife against both the inside and outside ends of the dovetail on 
the otiicr member. 

Removing tfic dovetail, these marks arc joined by the second cut shoulder line now made 
und squared dowii to the gauge linos. 
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IKc sUouldei's iivc sawn in; U\c waste removed, wiakin^ Iiom botli sides while the wood 
is licld in the vice and with the widest cliiscl possible; tlte edges and door cleaned ont care¬ 
fully, and the joint fitted. 

The remaining waste is now sawn off; any smoothing of tlic faces is done with a sharp 
iron plane, and the slight waste on the end of the dovetail i.s removed by the same means. 
If llic joint is a good one, the face .side should remain imtonchcd to show the face mark.s. 


EXEKCJ.se 7—MOIHTSE AND TENON JOINT.—A Icngtli 0/ clean deal, 12 in, by 
2 in, by i in., is planed up as before. The waste is marked off, and tire centre line squared 
round. 

The setting-out from this point is .shown in the diagram, As in the last exercise, the width 
of llic .stuff is measured along the centre of the mortise end, on the face edge, hut this tiiiu; 



PLAN 

lixiCRCISIi 7. J^IoR'IlSK ANO 'J'CNON JOtNT 


both cut lines are squared across this edge. The square is used to transfer the end.s of these 
lines to the opposite edge of the face side, and they are then squared acros.s the opposite 
edge itself. 

The wa.stc at the tenon end is cut off. The width of the stuff, plus a fraction of an inch 
for cleaning up, is measured back fronr that end, and the shoulder line i.s squared right 
round. Tins operation i.s nsiially done carelessly by buys, and the tcaclier .should insist on 
the .squaring ]}cij}g done in tlic proper sequence; nmnely: (i) n.sing llie .square frojn the face 
edge, cut line across the face side; (2) from tlic face .side, cut line across the face edge; (3) 
from the face edge, cut line acro.ss tlie other side; (4) from tlic face side, cut line across the 
other edge, when the lines should meet. 

The mortise cliisel nearest a (hird the (liickncss of (he wood i.s now selected, usually the 
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in. The class is shown how to set the gauge to the chisel to be used, and then how to 
set the slocl: to get the gauge lines evenly in the centre of the thiclcncss. 

Tltc gauging is all clone from the face side wliilc the stuff Is still in one length, and the 
same practice should be followed in fvaming-up several members, 

Tlic mortise is cut next, and in small stuff such as this, it is qihclccr and more accurate 
to cut it direct witlv the chisel than to bore a scries of holes first and then trim up 
with a firmer chisel. The method is siiown in the diagram, the cutting taking place 
from both edges until the waste is cleared. It only vemains^to pare the ends of the 

mortise clean to tlio cut 
line, from both edges, 
Tlie roughness of the 
walls resulting from this 
direct method of cutting 
assists the glue to hold 
firmly. 

The need or advis¬ 
ability for wedging a 
single joint of this type 
at this stage is debatable. 
If it is desired to do so, 
llie ends should lie pared 
out now but the .splay 
should not be taken right 
llu-ougli, otherwise the 
wedge may be riding on 
the shoulder when it is 
driven home. On 2 in. 
stuff in softwood, f in. 
is enough for the wedge, 
In hardwood it should 

r.xKnci.si; 7 (ccjntinuku)' Mm’iiOD op Cuttinc. a Small Motitisk be less. 
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The tenon is sawn down next, 
care being taken to saw up Lo the 
gauge. Uuea on tl\e waste side aud 
to finish to tlic shoulder line and 
not beyond it, The shoulders follow, 
after which the stuff is sawn 
through on the centre line and the 
joint fitted. 

If not to be wedged, the exercise 
is cleaned up dry at once. 

EXERCISE ■ 8 —BRIDLE 
JOINT.—Stuff of the same size is 
used as for the last exercise, The 
joint resembles the [mortise and 
tenon, and the sething-oiit, shown 
in the diagram, is alnio,st identical. 

It presents greater difficulties in 
the sawing, however, a.s each saw- 
cut must be quite accurate to show 
a good fit on both the outside faces 
of the joint. To do this without the noccR.sity for any trimming of tlic surface.s with a 
chisel is a real test of the boys' ability to handle the saw. 
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'I'liG joint is a useful one fot lougli framing'Up, for seal frames and similar work where 
an angle joint is essential. To give extra strength and security it is common to peg the 
finished joint with a hardwood dowel, as shown in the diagram. On stuff of the size used 
liere, a |in, dowel peg is large enough. It should be put in after the joint has been glued 
up and the glue set, the ends being cleaned off flush with the joint surfaces later. 

EXERCISE 9—HAUNCHED MORTISE AND TENON JOINT WITH GROOVE.— 
Thi.s also being an angle joint, the mortise and tenon should each be sot out on the opposite 
ends of the length of stuff as before. 

It should be so arranged that the tliickness of the tenon (and therefore of the haunch) 
coincides with the widtlr of the ploughed groove as shown in the diagram, 

The joint is used for any framing, such as a door wliich has to contain a fixed panel of 
wood, Glass panels should be held in rebated door frames so that the panel can be removed 
in case of injury. The purpose of the haunch left as a part of the tenon is to fill the end of 
the groove beyond the mortise, giving a neat finish on the outside edge of the joint, and 
to assist in preventing any twisting of the tenon member due to a loose tenon. 

The setting-out will be exactly the same as in Exercise 7, with the addition of the gauge . 
lines on the inside or face edge being carried right along the length for the groove, and the 
extra gauge line across the end of the tenon, at right angles to it, for sawing down to the 
haunch. The only other difference is the advisability of leaving more waste than usual on 
the mortise end of the stuff, to be cut off after the joint is glued up. 

In working, the greatest care is necessary to see that the proper sequence of operations 
vs carried out, so that the mortise is cut first; then the tenon sawn down (the side waste 
being left on), and finally the groove ploughed and the remaining waste sawn off. Otherwise, 
a careless boy will suddenly find himself faced with the awlcwardness of attempting to cut a 
mortise at the bottom of a groove from wlijch all his marking-out lines have disappeared, and 
of sawing down a tenon with the groove walls carrying his saw inside the lines all the time. 

The plough or vmiversnl plane, whichever is used, should be sharp and carefully set, for 
it is a difficult tool for a boy to use for the first time. The ploughing of the groove makes it 
all the more iiece.ssary to sec that the stuff is left in the one length until the last possible 
moment. 

It will be noticed that all those joint exercises are so marked out, that when the joint 
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HAUNCH 



SHOULDER 



Exercise 9. Kaunciieu Mortise and Texon Joint 

is fitted, the face edges always come to the inside of the framing. Too much importance 
cannot be given to this point of the teaching, as it ensures squareness of the framing. The 
face edge is the one which is, presumably, guaranteed as tested and square, and all the 
marking out and gauging have been done on or from it; if these edges are kept to the inside 
it is fairly certain that the shoulders will fit properly, and, what is more important still, that 
the framing will not be "in winding" or twisted, as this is a fault most difficult to rectify. 

EXERCISE 10—FRAMED STOOL,—("A" and "B" plus group only.) This provides 
the first exercise in framing-up, repetition work and assembling of a constructional job, 
along with the method of cutting a rebate. The particular design shown is restricted to 
the top groups, as the rebate and the cutting of the line chamfers may be beyond the powers 
of the other groups at this stage, a good clean finish being necessary for this design to look 
its best, If the group system is not in operation, it is suggested that the dcRigii next following 
be substituted, and this one added to the list of jobs for individual work latcr. 

The legs are planed up first, from if in. squares, rough, Oak is used, preferably a mild 
variety such as Japanese. Face sides and edges are tested very carefully, as tlicsc will be 
the faces containing the mortise and tenon joints. 

Seat rails and stretchers are planed next. Although of different tliickness they arc the 
same length between shoulder lines, As soon as the planing is completed, the four longer 
members are placed side by side in the vice, face edges uppermost, and the shoulder-lines 
arc squared across all four at once. If squareness and accuracy are to be obtained, it is 
essential that shoulder lines, and all similar membcr.s in any framing-up, are marked for 
length in this way and not by separate mea.siiremcnts. 

The two end scat rails and the end stretchers are now marked in the same way. 
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These ciU lines arc now squared across the face sides scpuniLely on each incinher, and 
then carried round as usual. 

Next, the four legs are placed together, face edges uppermost, and cut lines are squared 
wholly or partly across for the extreme ends and position of the morti.scs. Another line is 
squared for the depth of the rebate. 

Separating them, these lines arc squared to the face sides as required. All joints arc 
lettered or numbered on each member. 

Ihe chisel is selected next; the mortise gauge set to it; the stock adjirstcd to include both 
the distance the rail is set in from the inner edge of the leg, and the inside .shoulder width, 
to allow the outside face of the rail lo stand in about J in. from the leg; and the mortises 
are all gauged for the seat rails from face edge and face .side. 

The seat rails are sawn to final length and the tenons gauged while the gauge sinus remain 
unaltered, the stock, of course, being adjusted lo iiichule only the inner siiouldcr, 

The stuff for the stretchers is thinner, and the gauge is reset before .setting out these 
mortises in the same way lo bring them centrally on the leg faces. Altering the stock again 
the tenons on the streLchcr.s follow. 

All joints tU'c thus marked out before anything else is done, and this is the invariable 
practice that should be followed. 

A marking gauge may now be set lo the depth allowed for Ihc rebate, and this line is run 
along the inner faces of the scat rails. Then the line on the top edges for tlic width of the 
rebate is gauged. 

The mortises are now cut in the usual way, being tested for depth with the end of a steel 
rule as they proceed, or a bit of waste marked lo act as a gauge. 

Next, sawing down the sides of the tenons and the inner shoulders only, the waste is left 
on until the rebates have been cut, lluis affording more guidance for the plane. 

There are two ways of cutting a through rebate, which dej)ends ujjon the type of jilane 
being used. If it is a universal plane, the tiling is done .straight away without any trouble 
beyond the setting of the plane correctly. If an old-fashioned wood rebate plane has to 
be used, the following method is advisable at this early .stage, us this is a diflicult tool for 
boys to use for llie first time. The initials refer to the diagram on page 326; 

(A) Wa.stc planed off nearly to gauge line willi jack plane and smootlicr to finish if slul'f 
is awkward. 

(Zf) Small step taken out witli i in. chisel into gauge line, working at right angles to line. 
This is to give a start to the planing witlioiit so much danger of the plane sliding acro.ss the line. 

(C) Rebate planed down .square to gauge line. 

[D) Coiner cleaned out with wide chisel if necessary. It is almost invariably necessary 
to do this, as the plane tend.? to work away from the wall of the rebate us it cuts dee])er. 
If the boys are allowed to turn the j>lanc on its side to trim this wall, they are liable lo go 
beyond the Lop gauge line, and even then the inner corner will not be clean cut, 

The side waste is now sawn off the tenons, and the uutskle waste is marked on them from 
the gauge line previously run over tlic ends. 

The splay for the hauucli is cut in to the morUse.s before the rebiilc corner is taken out 
from the legs, This follows by sawing and paring, and then the joints are lilted, the luuuiclies 
last of all, These arc made on the splay so that they may have the maximum effect while 
reducing the strength of wood above by the necessary iniuimuni. 

The ends of the stool are fitted first, and separately, whilst dry, Tlicy are cramped up, 
tested, and fitted with scat rail and stretcher in each case. When correct, lliey are taken 
apart and the chamfer on the under edge of the scat rails is planed, as well as tliose on the 
stretchers, Tlic cJids are then glued up. 
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Later, the front ancl back rails and stretchers are glued after iUting dry and tlic chamfers 
liave been cut as on the ends. The job is tested for squareness and left in the cramps. Any 
surplus glue should be removed befoi'e it sets. 
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Finally, after the cramps arc removed, pencil lines me rim round the upper outside edges 
for the clianifers, and these are ciil with a wide chisel, miisons mitres being used at the inner 
corners, as shown, 

Tliis job ill oak is lje,st left a natural colour and oiled for a good linlsh, or waxed, The 
scat frame may be made in birch or whitewood, using tlowcllcd or bridle joints; the latter 
pegged. 


EXERCISE lO—FRAMED STOOL.—("C" group.) This sIjow.s an alternative design 
of simpler construction which may he suhstituteil for Ihc more l)Lickvvard groups, or in 
place of the other job for the whole class. 

Tile procedure as to setting'out and working is exactly the same as in the former example, 

except for the plough- 
ing of tlie groove to 
t£ike the buttons by 
which the top is held 
and tile chiselling of 
the alioi'L groove for tlie 
scpiai'c hiumch on the 
tenons. 

The ploughing, using 
the universal plane, is 
a much simpler matter 
tiuui the cutting of 
a rebate, and the 
liaimchcs are easier to 
fit. The introduction of 
screwing (using brass 
countersunk hcad- 
screws in oak) makes 
this a useful exercise. 
The most difficult part 
of the whole job is the 
cleaning off of the top 
edges flush with the ends 
of the legs to get the top 
to "sit down” properly 
on the framing. As 
much of this should 
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be done as possible 

before gluing up takes place, the ends being done and fitted dry to see that they arc flush, 
and the sides also before being glued in. 

The buttons are best made from one strip of stuff cut cioss-grained after being planed to 
thickness as a larger piece. Then the step can be sawn out as a rebate from the whole length 
at once, cleaned up, and the individual buttons sawn off finally, The clearance holes for the 
screws in the buttons should be bored and countersunk before the buttons are sawn off. 

If made in oak, the finish is the same as for the other design, but if in softwood, the stool 
should be cither painted with colour cnamd sucli as Belco, or stained and polished. Varnish 
stain should on no account be used, as it has a most unsatisfactory and unpleasantly sticky 
finish. 
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a confusing joint to set out, but if they have boon lauglit to murk out syslumatically it 
presents no real difficulties. 

The stuff being planed up, the waste and centre lines arc nuukccl off us usual The lengtli 
of the tenon is marked off from the left-hand end and the cut line for the front or short 
shoulder is squared across from the face edge. 

The depth of the rebate—usually lin,—is set forward from that line, on the face edge, 
and this is squared round to the other side for the back or long shoulder, as shown in the 
diagram. 

Allowance being made for the haunch («) from the wklLli of the stuff, the mortise is set off 
on the other end of the length as shown, the waste again being left on. 

The tenon will be, as usual, approximately oiic-third the thickness of the stuff according 
to the chisel to be used, but it may not necessarily be in the centre of the thickness as, with 
a rebate to consider, the wall must coincide with the front shoulder of the joint. 

Setting the gauge, the tenon, mortise and rebate arc all ganged at once on tbe face edge, 
the gauging being carried round the end of the tenon to the shoulder lines as before. It 
will be noticed that this brings all the face edges inwards on any framing-up, a point already 
dealt with in an earlier exercise, but most necessary here. 

The depth of the haunch is now ganged, and the shoulder lines squared in to the gauge lines, 
The rebate depth is gauged on the back. 

The mortise is cut; the tenon sawn down and the waste left on, and the rebate cut, in 
that order, 

Tlie side waste is removed from the tenon. The haunch is sawn down and the waste 
removed, The piece is cut in two and the joint is fitted. 

EXERCISE 13 -mirror FRAME OR NOTICE BOARD WITH REBATE,-Tlie 
previous exercise having been worked, the same joint is employed in this frame. 

The shoulder widths vary, however, and the boys obtain immediate practice in the setting- 
out of pairs of members. A certain amount of decoration is also included, 

The two upright members—the stiles—are best planed up in one piece of double width 
to ensure an even thickness, The two shorter cross members—the rails—are done in the 
same way. Both lengths are then sawn down the centre and, the outside edges already 
having been planed as the face edges, the remaining edge is gauged for width and planed 
up. 

The stiles are now placed together in the vice, face edges uppermost, and the positions of 
the mortises marked, allowances being made for the haunches at each end and for the amount 
width of the rails by the rebate at the inner ends of the mortises. 

Hie rails are cut to length over-all, including tenons. Tliey are placed together, face 
edgcs,jipi:iermost, and the front and back shoulder lines marked on these edges, Taken 
apart, the shoulder lines are squared round. Haunches are gauged between them. 

Mortises, tenons and rebates are next gauged, and then, with the marking gauge, the 
depth of the rebate is gauged along the bade of each member, as before. 

From this point the order of procedure must always be maintained as follows; 

1. Cut mortises all in succession. 

2. Saw do\vn side waste of tenons all in succession. 

3. Cut all four rebates and clean out. 

4. Saw in side shoulders. 

5. Saw down haunches to shoulders. 

6. Saw in edge shoulders. 

7. Fit, and number or letter, all joints (to avoid confusion in gluing up). 
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The (latue is tested iu the cramps, dry, to sec that it is square; that all shoulders, back 
and front, arc fitting, and that it is not twisted—^in winding—as often liappeiis if a mortise 
has not been cut in the square with the stuff, or if a tenon lias been sawn on a slight slope. 

If a shoulder will not fit up properly, but is standing away on one side, it is best not to 
touch the shoulder—chiselling it away means a bad joint and is a wrong practice—but to 
take a shaving at a time from the floor of the rebate until the joint fits, or from the inner 
edge of the frame as necessary, care being taken in the latter case to adjust the rebate at 
the otlier end of the member correspondingly, to avoid throwing the frame out of square. 

When the mortises are being cut. it is safest to guard against their running off the square 
by making the boy stand close to the bench well back behind the stuff, so that his eyes 
are right behind the chisel held 
at arm's length. In this way he 
can see that the chisel is upright. 

The usual tendency is to stand 
at the side of the chisel and 
practically right over it, with 
the result that it is unwittingly 
pulled sideways towards himsclfi 

When properly fitted and 
tested, the frame is glued up and 
left in the cramps. I.ater, any 
surface cleaning up is done, and 
the job is ready for the decoration. 

In the example shown, two 
sycamore lines (on walnut), or 
black walnut lines (on oak), are 
inlaid across the top rail and are 
carried out to the edges of the 
stiles. One line is inlaid across 
the bottom rail, 

These lines form a suitable 
decoration, giving a note of 
contrast and harmonising with 
the plain rectangular edges of 
the frame, They are inlaid by 
means of a scratch stock and 
cutter used with the grain and 
across it, the exact width of the 
line itself having been gauged in 
first. The gauging should be done 
with a cutting gauge, the cutter 
being reversed as required for 
each series of inside and outside 
lines, Needless to say, the outer 
edges of the frame have already 
been cleaned up true. 

The culler projects from tlic 
scratch stock just a fraction 
under the thickness of the line. 
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When the grooves are scratched out, the line is glued into place, being run in with the pane 
of a hammer. 

After the glue has set, the lines are scraped off flush with the surface of the frame, and 
trimmed to length flush with the edges. 

If a wood panel is to fit the frame, it should be held in place with a narrow bead, the 
rounded edge to the bade of the frame, which is pinned and very lightly glued into place, 
the corners being mitred. 

A thick mirror plate is best put in with a narrow bead pinned in the rebate and cleaned 
off flush with the back of the frame. Then a plywood sheet is cut to overlap the inner edges 
by about Jm * edges are quarter-rounded, and it is pinned to the frame, holding bead 
and mirror securely in place. 

Wax, or French polish, is the best finisli for this job. 

EXERCISE 13—THROUGH DOVETAIL JOINT.—This joint, regarded with awe by 
the beginner, is really a fairly simple one to make successfully providing attention is given 
to (i) correct stance in sawing, and (2) correct vertical paring to a given shoulder line, 

This joint is used so commonly in all constructions that it is essential that the class shall 
master it as soon as possible. Not only strong as a joint, it is very decorative when used in 
many designs in oak, either noitnally as here, or by grouping the pins, alternating their 
depth, or allowing them to project beyond the surface of the dovetails. 

The stuff is planed and both ends squared dead true with the face side and face edge. 

The thickness of tlie stuff is taken on a marking gauge and a mark only made at the opposite 
end on the face side, The shoulder line is squared across from this mark in the usual way 
and not gauged from the end, as the gauge line may not be clean and the end may not be 
exactly square. This state is repeated for the other end. 

The dovetails arc next set out on the right-hand end of the stuff, The method is shown 
in the diagram, the end slioukiers being marked in first about equal to the thickness of the 
stuff. This leaves a certain distance for the dovetails and intervening whole pins. To avoid 
confusion and mistakes any convenient unit of measurement is chosen for dovetail and pin 
and is set off alternatively along the pencil line drawn at any suitable angle from the beginning 
of the fust tail, as shown. When the required number is set off, the last point is joined to 
the end of the last tail. Parallels arc drawn and the shoulder line is divided up, as shown. 

Tire sliding bevel is set to the requisite slope of i in 6 for softwoods or i in 8 for hardwoods, 
and the marks on the shoulder line are run as cut lines to the end of the stuff, squared across 
and nm clown to the other shoulder line with the bevel again. 

The wood is now put in the vice so that the cut lines marking one side of the dovetails 
are upright, These are sawn down carefully square across tlie edge of the end. They should 
be finished accurately to the shoulder lines for 110 chiselling of these sides of the dovetails 
or the pins should be done after sawing. 

Next, the wood is sloped the other way and the other side of the dovetails sawn down, 
all in succession, 

A divergence of opinion exists as to the next stage to be followed. Some, who prefer an 
old ” trade" method, insist on the wood being sawn in two, the pin portion being put in the 
vice, and tail portion placed on it in position—^supported on a plane—and the saw cuts 
transferred to the end of the pin portion by the nose of the same saw being placed in the 
cuts and sharply withdrawn. Tlie resulting scratches are then used for sawing the pins, 

The writer contends that this method is too awkward for boys. It requires no slight 
degree of skill to hold the tail piece firmly without it slipping at all while the saw is put 
in a number of slanting cuts and withdrawn sharply enough to give a clear mark. In any 
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Exercise 13. Through Dovetaii. 


case the mark so made is not fine and sharp like a cut line, but is a broad scratch needing 
experience as a guide to know where to cut witli cxactness. 

The more commonsense and accurate method is to chop out the waste between the tails 
first and finish the shoulders by vertical paring on the bench hook; then to place the tail 
piece in position, as shown, and to scribe lines along the sides of the tails with a knife or 
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Exercise 13 (continued). Through Dovetail Joint 


sharp scriber point. 
These are carried down 
to the shoulder line 
on tJie face side, when 
the pin piece may be 
placed upright in the 
vice and the pins sawn 
down, The waste is 
removed in the same 
waV; when the joint 
should fit withont any 
difficulty. 

The commonest fault 
in working is the in¬ 
correct paring of the 
shoulders on. both 
pieces, the major por¬ 
tion of the shoulder 
being flat and fairly 
true but the extreme 
edges being rounded 
off to the cut iine, 
However slight this 
rounding—due usually 
to a blunt chisel— 
may be, the shoulders will be standing 
away instead of fitting snugly thus 
causing a bad joint all round. 

A fraction is added on to the thick- 
nessing with the gauge when first 
marking the shoulder lines, so that when 
the joint is glued up the end grain on 
each piece may be shaved off to clean 
up the joint finally. Hothing should 
have to be removed from the thickness 
of the stuff itself. 

The joint is so marked out and fitted 
that the face sides come inside and not 
outside, 

The cleaning up with a smoothing 
plane should take place while the joint 
is held firmly in the vice, the direction 
of planing being along the length 
of each piece from the joint edge. 


Another common fault, which causes bad fitting of drawers, etc,, occurs here, The 
necessary amount is cleaned off only from the joint area, or a blunt plane is allowed 
to jvunp the end grain so that the end of each piece is sharply rounded off at the joint 
edge. Care should be taken to sec that all shavings are carried well along the length 
of each piece. 
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EXJiRCISF 14—DOVETAILED TRAY.—The eiiil rails of tJie tray may be sluiped to 
include a handle of the ordinary type cut from the end, should this be desired; or a finger- 
grip handle may be screwed on to the side of each end rail. Such additions however are 
of secondary importance as compared with the framing-up of the tray. 

The four sides are planed up and the ends sliot clean. As in the case of the mirror frame 
the opposite members are placed together in the vice, face edges uppermost, and the shoulder 



Exercise 14 , Dovetailed Tray 


lines squared across. Taken apart the shoulders are squared right round, except on the 
pin pieces where they are needed only on the face side and back, This distinction should 
be made as there arc two half-pins on the outside edges of each of these members and cut 
lines should not be made where they are unnecessary; also, their presence may lead to the 
accidental sawing off of these half-pins. 

The stages in procedure Arc exactly the same as for the last exercise, but all the thicknesses 
should be marked at once, all the dovetails set out together, and each succeeding operation 
carried throughout all four joints at the same lime until the final fitting is done. Tlic common 
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tendency to make and finish one corner at a time involves a great loss of accuracy and'much 
useless repetition of gauge setting, etc. 

The joints should be fitted and the bottom edges cleaned off as nearly flush as is possible 
before gluing up. 

A strong three-ply base may be used, or a solid one of about | in, thickness. It is cleaned 
up, squared to size, and any chamfering or ronnding of the edges completed, Then it is 
placed in position on the tray and small pencil marks close against the tray -sides arc made 
at the inside and outside of each corner. The base is removed and a pencil line is ruled round 
on a centre line between these marks. Clearance holes arc bored along this line from the 
upper surface of the base, and then coimtersunlc from underneath, as indicated in the 
diagram. 

The base is again placed in position, the position being checked by the pencil marks. 
It is firmly held by wooden handscrews at each corner while the screws arc put in at the 
centre of each side, using a bradawl for the screw holes in the sides. Working outwards 
from these the remaining screws are added, all being left with the slots finishing the same 
way. 

As it is awkward to stain, fill and/or polish right up to the inner edges; the base is best 
removed for this purpose and replaced after polishing. 

EXEECISE 15—LAP DOVETAIL JOINT,—One of the commonest joints used in carcase 
constructions, this forms the final exercise in the fixed course for all groups. 

Its chief test of skill lies in the correct paring of the pin sockets, as the least amount of 
waste left in the corners will prevent the joint from fitting, Also, if the socket walls are 
not pared in at right angles, or are very slightly undercut, the shoulders and ends of the 
tails will stand away, 

The first stages are the same as for the through joint except for the omission of the outside 
shoulder line which is replaced by the gauge line across the end of the pins, set at the length 
of the tails from the face side. This necessitates the accurate squaring and shooting of the 




Exeucise 15, Lap Bovutail Joint 
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ends of the members, both toil and pin pieces, whicli are usually of different thickness, as 
for example at the front corner of a driiwcr. 

When the tails are being set out for this joint they should be set closer together than for 
the through dovetail, the pins vai'ying in size according to whether they are for a carcase 
side or a drawer front. In the latter case, if for a delicate job in hardwood, they are made 
very fine. 

After the gauging the tails are set out and cut and the waste cleared. The marldng of tlic 
pins takes place as before, then the pin piece is placed in the vice and they are sawn down 
as far as possible from shoulder to gauge line. 

This piece is placed on a bench hook and held firmly with a G-cramp with the ends of 
the pins near the edge of the bench, and tlien the waste is clioppcd out roughly by using 
vertical and horizontal cuts. It is advisable to put the work oji the bench and not to do 
this in the vice as there must be adequate support for the thin back wall of the sockets while 
the waste is being cleared. 

Without moving the work the sockets arc pared out cleanly and fnii.shccl, When removed 
the joint should lit without any trouble. 

At this stage, and in the making of the lluough dovetail, a time limit adjusted to suit 
their capabilities should be set for the boys doing the jol). It acts as a spur to them and 
also as an indication to the teacher of the extent to whicli the habitiuil portions of tho work 
liave been assimilated, The time from start to finish allowed for this exercise to the "A" 
group miglU be set at forty minutes. If work is stopped at that time it is possible to form [i 
good estimate of each boy's ability based on the course taken. It is probable that one or 
two will have finished the exercise except for the cleaning up. 

Tho two important things that it is necessary to test at tins stage are:—(i) the amount 
of skill attained in the habit-forming tool operations and manipulation; and (2) the extent 
of the boys' ability to think one stage ahead of the actual operation in progress at the moment, 
thereby saving I'aluablc time in many small ways and avoiding mistakes. 

A speed test is the only sure way of doing this, and if the suggestion to use this exorcise 
is not adopted, it is advisable to liold a separate and additional test based upon the course 
work up to this point, before going on to the intermediate coarse. 


THE INTERMEDIATE COURSE 


“A” AND “B” PLUS GROUPS 

T he purpose of this concentrated section of the whole course is to instruct the children 
in the essentials of carcase conslruclion, table construction, and the application 
of decorative processes to a finished construction before they go on to individual 

work. 

The fundamentals of all constructional work are cither the box form of the carcase, 
the leg and rail form of the table, or a combination of both; to which belong the various 
decorative aspects forming an actual part of the work, and not merely added to it as an 
afterthought. 

Completion of this section also forms a final revision of inclliods tanght already as separate 
exercises. 

The work \u this section is carried out in hardwood. 
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EXERCISE 1—STATIONERY RACK.—As the diagram shows, no entirely Iresli pro¬ 
cesses arc introduced in this job as regards the construction. The only new state is the use 
of the double tenon in the centre member. It is unnecessary, therefore, to detail the working 
procedure, and only the setting-out of the double tenon and method of cutting the mortises 
across the grain should need to be demonstrated to the class. 

The ends of the example shown in the diagram are left plain and free from any suggestion 
of ornament. If made in light oak they may quite well be left as shown. 

It is advantageous to have each boy in the group making the stand exactly to this con¬ 
struction, but with a different decorative finish. Thus, one third of the group make it in 
oak; one third in mahogany, and one third in walnut. In the oak group, one lad will shape 
the end; one will use chamfers, and another will try some decoration in low relief, the end 
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being shaped to suit the style in each case. The mahogany jobs will be edged with black 
or white line, veneered, or shaped and/or chamfered only. The boys doing the walnut section 
will use veneer, line, shaping or chamfering to suit the wood. 

In this way, on the completion of the job, the boys will have the opportunity of seeing 
the various timbers and decorative processes associated and used comparatively for a single 
construction. Notes should be taken of the various stages and methods as the work is pro¬ 
ceeding. This system will give the class a grounding tlut could not be taught in a more 
convincing or concise manner in the principles ot design and good laslc in decoration. 

Different finishes should be used for the individual jobs. The oak may be oiled or waxed; 
the maliogany French-polished or waxed; the walnut oiled, French-polished or waxed. Brass 
screws should be used throughout. 

If objection is felt to the plain screwing on of the small footings—although it is a perfectly 
legitimate construction—they may be secret slot-screwed instead, On such a small job, 
however, this is not an easy method for boys who are comparative beginners, and it is not 
recommended. Providing that the screws arc properly countersunk, and turned in neatly, 
there is nothing to be ashamed of in their presence. 

The diagram shows lour typical methods of including a decorative process in the con¬ 
struction: 

{/!) A plain veneered end with crossbanding. The latter is not mitred at the top corners, 
but the upright banding is carried tight through. This gives a stronger corner, and is inorc 
in keeping with the constructional lines. 

(B) A shaped end to which is added a decorative chamfering. Tlie latter does not conflict 
with the shape of the end, but merely enhances it. (A bad example would be this shaped 
end with a parti-coloured diamond inlaid in the centre. Tlic diamond would be entirely 
out of keeping with the shape of the end, and would have nothing in common with the rest 
of the job.) 

(C) A plain end, unvciiecccd, and fiuishcd with a |in. square section line of contrasting 
colour, 

{D) The same end treated with stopped chamfers—again emphasising the rectangular 
form. 

EXERCISE 2—SMALL CABINET FOR CARCASE CONSTRUCTION.—The diagram 
.•ilioAvs alternative construction and treatment for the same article. The left-hand half of the 
front view gives a suggestion for a mfihogany job; the ri^it-hand half for an oak one, Either 
treatment is applicable to walnut. 

The mahogany design has two top carcase rails, about 2J in, wide, lap-dovetailed in at 
front and bade, The actual top is of | in, stuff, "planted" on the ^ in, rails and just covering 
the joints at the ends. It is screwed on upwards through the front and bade rails, the screws 
being well countersunk from inside. 

The drawer construction is the same in each case and as shown in the diagram. It is not 
strictly correct to use a three-ply bottom grooved directly into the sides as shown, but this 
method will save time. If time is of no object, the correct method should be adopted of 
making a slip as shown in the diagrams, and of using a solid | in. panel bevelled on the 
under side to fit the groove in the slip. It is customary in this case to cut a clearance way for 
the supporting screw in case shrinkage should take place in the bottom, as shown, but this 
method is seldom used nowadays following upon the introduction of plywood.- It is a tradi¬ 
tional method, giving a superior finish to the job. 

For the same reason—saving time—^the back is a single sheet of faced plywood. The correct 
method of framing and panelling the back is indicated in the diagrams showing units of 
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coiistniction for a box carcase. IL slwuld be noticed that for this latter method the rebate 
cut along the back edges of the carcase sides, to receive the thickness of the back, is of a 
different section, being splayed and not cut in square as for plywood. 

Another advantage of a frame-up and panelled back for a large job is the rigid support 
that it gives to a carcase, preventing any diagonal springing of the carcase or loosening of 
the joints under strain, a thing which often happens when large and heavy carcases are 
lifted about or stood on uneven flooring causing doors and drawers to stick, or refuse to 
shut easily, The framed back, being firmly screwed home in the rebate, holds the carcase 
square. For a small job of the nature shown, however, a framed bade is really unnecessary, 

Again, the shelf is plain stop-housed into the carcase sides (see unit diagrams), whereas in 
a larger job it should be dovetail-housed for the first few inches to pull and hold up the front 
shoulders, or dovetail-boused right across where the sides are likely to bulge for any reason. 

The carcase bottom is plain lap-dovetailed up into the carcase sides, the footings being 
screwed up into it from underneath. These, should the job be intended for use on a polished 
table top, can be finished underneath with a strip of baize glued to the footing, 

In the oak job, the carcase top is also the actual top and is frankly through-dovetailed to 
the carcase sides, The harshness of the top edges may be relieved in this case by quarter- 
rounding them off, as shown, after the joint has been glued up and cleaned off. The remaining 
construction is the same. 

The walnut cabinet may be finished in cither of these ways, depending upon the style 
adopted; or, the more advanced method, shown at A in the diagram of the box unit, may 
be used. This gives a neat finish to the job, and avoids a clumsy appearance sometimes due 
to the use of a "planted” top, at the same time giving a more delicate outside view than 
is presented by the through dovetail. 

Decoration—T[\<i decoration incorporated with the construction depends entirely upon 
the style and timber used. 

The veneered drawer front is best suited to the mahogany job. The method of carrying 
out this veneering is given in the section on Decorative Processes. 

A plain drawer front with a wood pull and chamfered inner carcase edges, as shown, is 
best carried out in light oak. The chamfers should be cut before gluing up the carcase and 
after the joints have been assembled and tested dry in the cramps, The pull may be screwed 
on from inside the drawer front, the screw being set in about ^in. below the surface and 
the hole being neatly plugged with oak, walnut or ebony. 

Either style of decoration may be adopted in walnut, but the styles should not be mixed. 
Many variations in the detail of veneering or chamfering are possible, and each job made 
by the group should be individual as regards the timber used and the decoration detail 
employed, as was the case with the stationery stands. 

Units for a box carcase .—K key to these as one standard method of construction is included 
here as certain of them are applicable to this exercise, and others to later and more advanced 
work. The class should know of these at this stage in the course, the individual variations 
in the joints being dealt with as occasion for their use arises. 

Thus, in simple constructions, the following arc needed: 

Carcase top (G).—Solid where no "planted” or over-top is to be used. It may be through- 
dovetailed, secret lap-dovetailed as sliown, or secret mitre-dovetailed. 

Carcase top rails {H ).—The alternative to G when a "planted" or screwed on top is to 
be used. Plain lap-dovetailed. Note; When tliis method is adopted the back rail must be 
set in from the back edge of the side by the amount of the thickness of the back itself {see 
enlarged detail). 
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ShclJ (J). —For a drawer or doors 
underneath or over, Housed plain, 
as shown, for a small job; dovetail- 
housed for a larger job. Back edge 
of shelf is set in flush with the inner 
edge of rebate taking back, which 
goes behind, and up to, the shelf. 

Carcase haiicm [K). —Solid if open 
to view, and lap-dovetailed to the 
carcase sides, as shown. Rails, as in 
the case of the top, may be used 
when a drawer is fitted at the 
bottom. The carcase back goes 
behind the bottom, solid or rail, and 
finishes flush with the under-sidc. 

Carcase sides (M), —The same 
width as the solid top. The thickness 
of the back wider than the shelf, and 
the bottom, solid or rail 
Drainer rail {N). —^To carry a 
drawer and show the full thickness of 
the stuff on the carcase front, flush 
with the other front edges. Double 
stub-tenoned into the carcase side. 

Drawer runner {R). —Fitted in 
each side flush in thickness with the 
drawer rail. On small jobs with 
I in. carcase sides may be screwed 



on to these, as shown. For larger work with heavy 
drawers, should be tongued at front end into drawer 
rail to prevent twisting. 

Secret, lap dovetail joint (^ 4 ).—Useful for jointing a 
solid top to carcase sides where a step moulding line 
is wanted, It is the ordinary lap dovetail, but with the 
tails cut only to within about ^n- of the top surface, 
Tire whole thickness of the end is squared, so that when 
the joint is fitted, | in, is left standing above and set 
back from the face of the side forming a small rebate 
—into which a square string or line may be fitted if 
desired. It gives a neat finish to the corner without 
the necessity of using the secret mitre dovetail. 

Plain lap dovetail (B). —Used for rails where the 
joint will be covered by the planted top. 

Plain stop housing joint (C).—For small shelves. 

Plain lap dovetail (D).—For carcase bottom. 



Excncisc 2 (conTINUUD). ENLAnGED 
Diagram or Details foe Box Carcase 
Units for later and more Advanced 
Wonu 


Enlarged diagram o£ details for box carcase. 

(H) Solid or rail top alrctidy referred to above. 
{M) Carcase sides referred to above. 
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(S) Top rail of back framing, where three-ply is not to be used but a rigid back is needed 
as for larger work. 

(T] Solid I in. panel for back, grooved into framing, and bevelled on the outside until 
it fits grooving without rattling. Tliree-ply wood may be used instead, and is desirable 
where large panels must be included when the framing cannot be sub-divided for any partic¬ 
ular reason by other rails, A large solid panel will sliriiik away from the grooves and leave 
a gap showing, as panels should not be glued in if they are solid for they are likely to split 
down the length, 

{E) The splayed rebate cut to take the thideness of the back framing, so that the back 
of the whole job will finish flush. The splay is included as it enables the back frame to be 
screwed home in the strongest way. 

This rebate is always cut right along the length of the back edge of the carcase side. If 
tlie joint shown at (A) is to be used, a plain rebate of the same depth is cut along the under 
side of the top, the latter being advanced sufficiently to cover the opening in the side made 
by the end of the rebate. 

The rebate in the side is cut in the ordinary way but, being splayed, the line on the edge 
of the side thickness is a pencil line and not a gauge line. A gauge line is used on the inside 
face of the side. The back framing is then made square edged (so that it may be cramped 
up for gluing) to the full over-all width of the carcase {previously glued up), and is then 
planed off at the edges on each side until it fits snugly into the carcase and up to the top, 
shelf and bottom back edges. 

When three-ply wood is used instead of a framed back, the small rebate for this is cut in 
the usual way and tliere is no need for it to be splayed off. In either case where oak is used 
the screws should be brass, 



AOVISASLC IN LARCeta 
DRAWER. 

ANO FOR MORE ADVANCED JotlS 



The making: and fitting 
oi drawers.— This branch of 
tlie work is rightly regarded 
as a test of the capabilities 
of the worker. It is no easy 
matter to make a drawer 
that will slide home easily 
in a light cabinet or table 
without sticking, or jam¬ 
ming, or rattling. 

Whilst craftsmanship is 
the first essential to this end, 
there are several aids per¬ 
mitted in addition. The job 
should be done as follows: 

1. Make carcase 5^ in. 
over-all wider at the back 
than at the front, no more 
and no less. Tliis allows the 
fitted drawer to slide easily 
without rattling. 

2. Cut, dress and fit the 
drawer front ^ in. ovcr-all 
too large to fit the carcase 


Exercise 2 (continued). Drawer Details opening. 
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3. Cut, dress and fit tke sides in the carcase so that they just slide in to half-way and no 
farther, and do not have any vertical play. 

4. Dress the back to thickness and face edge, leaving some waste on the bottom edge. 

5. Square ends to length on the sides and back. 

6. Set out shoulder lines and all dovetails. Gauge the groove on the drawer front (and 
sides if a slip is not to be fitted), taking care that the groove is contained inside the bottom 
lap dovetail—otherwise a hole will be left in tire end grain of the pins. 

7. Cut and fit all joints. Plough the giooves. Round the top edge of the back, 

8. Glue up drawer, testing carefully for squareness. It is not necessary to cramp up small 
drawers; it may be a cause of pulling them out of square to do so, especially if too great a 
pressure is applied. 

9. If slips are to be used, the plough grooves in the sides will have been omitted, one 
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Exercise 2 (continued). Drawer Details 


being run along the inside front only. These slips should be made now and glued and fitted 
as soon as the drawer is diy set. 

10. The bottom is cut and fitted next, so that it docs not rattle when tapped but is just a 
hand-tiglit push fit. The back is left projecting about ^in. if solid, but may be cleaned 
off flush if plywood. In cither case, when the drawer is shut to the drawer stops, there should 
be a clearance between the bottom, or back, and the carcase back. The bottom is then 
glued in, front edge only. 

11. The bottom helping to keep llic drawer joints from being sprung, the joints arc cleaned 
off with the iron smoother, the job being held firmly in the vice, Tliis is important, a.s boys 
tend to let the plane jmnp on the end grain of the lap dovetails, causing a rounding-off at 
the edge and a bad fit when the drawer is shut. Thu drawer should not push in for about 
one third of its depth. 
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Working from tli,is point, taking one shaving at a time in tJie direction from front to back, 
and from each side alternately, work to the front edge, gradually fitting the drawer home, 
and testing all the time for side play (causing it to jam) and vertical rattle, When the drawer 
is correctly fitted it should be possible to push it home by pressure of the fingers on one 
end only of the front. 

The bottom edges, including those of the slips, should have been cleaned off flush before¬ 
hand and tested for straightness. 

The top edges, then, should not need more than a shaving or so in cleaning of! to fit, 

12, Having fitted the drawer, mark the front rail of table or carcase for the glue blocks 
acting as drawer stops. Cut and glue into place. 

Where handles or wood pulls need to be screwed on from inside, the clearance holes should 
be bored before the drawer is glued up. As there are several ways of attaching these, they 
arc omitted from the above procedure. Sometimes they are dowelled on to the front, and 
sometimes mortised through it, so that the type of pull used and the method adopted should 
be borne in mind whilst making the drawer. 

WJiere two or more drawers are needed, they should all be made at once, each stage in 
procedure being carried out throughout all corresponding members, Each single member 
should be clearly lettered at each end with the particular letter \\sed for each joint, otherwise 
it is easy for confusion to occur when gluing up. 

In a drawer, all face sides should be inside, and all face edges to the bottom (for gauging 
the grooves). 

EXERCISE 3—TABLE IK OAK OR WALNUT.—Tiie example suggested in the diagram 
is a straightforward construction suitable for various types of light occasional table, and, 
with slight modifications, stands for other articles such as wireless cabinets. The inclusion of 
a drawer is not essential, as drawer construction has been taken in the previous exercise. 

The purpose of the particular example is to give instruction in the fundamentals of the 
construction of stools and tables, on which all subsequent work of this nature will be based 
including the framing-up of larger work such as a sideboard, a job suitable for evening 
school work. 

In the diagrams showing units of tabic construction, one front corner is shown, and one 
back corner without the detail included in the front view. Where no drawer is fitted, the 
back construction is followed right round the table, but in the example shown, the following 
points should receive careful attention: 

Top front rail (A).—^Tliis is made wide enough to allow of dovetailing as shown into both 
the leg end and the side raiJ, giving great strength and rigidity to the corner. 

In large and heavier framings a back rail of a similar type should be fitted, with “wings" 
rub-jointed on to give a wider joint area.*This precaution is also necessary for large carcases 
where rails are put in. 

Buttons [B ],—When a set-back top is used, as shown, it is not possible to screw it on in 
the normal way; buttons have to be substituted instead. Care should then be taken to see 
that the grooves for these are cut before the table is glued up, and that they arc not made of 
thicker stuff than the front top rail, otherwise they will foul the top edges of the drawer sides. 

When an overhanging top is put on, the buttons may be omitted and it may be screwed 
on from inside, as shown. The clearance holes in that case are bored from a pencil line run 
, about two thirds the thickness along the top edge of the rails, and not from inside. These 
holes are tlien countersunk from inside with gouges. While a top is being screwed on in this 
way it should be held up tightly to the rails with handscrews, otherwise it is very difficult 
to pull up the joint properly and to get the top to “sit down" on the framing, 
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2ie yail and side vails (C).—I he tic niil should iilways he set back from the face of the 
drawer' rail about ^in. If left flush, it appears as though one piece of wood only had been 
used, which had split down near the centre, as no shadow line is there. Tlii.s member, besides 
assisting the joint strength, breaks the flatness of Ihe front view and provides extra depth 
on the side rails for attaching the drawer runners, At the same time it is necessary to see 
that the side rails finish on a level with the bottom edge of the tie rail. The sectional diagram 
shows the need for this, and also the inclusion of glue blocks under the drawer runners to 
give extra support. 

Dvatvev guide (D). —The difference in thickness between the leg and side rail gives rise 
to the need for some form of packing to enable the drawer to be fitted between the kgs 
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Exercise 3 (continued), Table—Details or 
Construction 


and steadied to tlic back, Tibs takes 
the form sliown; a piece of stuff glued 
to the sides and thicknessed to come 
exactly flush with the inner leg faces. 

It need not be of the full depth ol the 
drawer sides. 

Dust board {E ).—This is not essential 
to the construction, but is normally 
included to give a better finish to 
the job besides performing its obvious 
function, 

Dran’cr stops (T),—These are not 
shown in the diagrams but they are 
glued to the upper surface of the drawer 
rail to engage with the bade, bottom 
edge of the drawer front at the moment 
when it is correctly shut, to prevent it 
from banging up against the fable back, 

Double ienous ((?).—On a narrow side 
or back rail these are not necessary, 
but on a wide rail of normal width 
where a drawer is covered it is advisable 
to use this method as a stronger joint is 
obtained. A stopped groove should be 
cut after the mortises are cleared to 
take the haunches. 

Stretchers (//),--These rails are 
mortised and tenoned in, and are 
chamfered before being glued up. 

Care should be taken to 
allow for the extra length 
between shoulders on the two 
centre stretchers, occasioned 
by the different thicknesses 
of leg and rail. Leg chamfers 
are planed before gluing up. 
The wood pulls are shaped, 
screwed on, and the holes 
plugged from inside, the hole^ 
being bored and countersunk 
before the drawer is glued. 

The four legs arc squared- 
up and cramped together for 
the marking out of length 
and position of the mortises, 
etc. The two sides of the table 
are made first, and fitted dry 
in the cramps, including the 
stretchers, 
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Then front rails, back rails and stretchers are jointed and fitted dry. When correct and 
checked for everything (such as button grooves or chamfers) that has to be done first, the 
ends arc glued up and left in the cramps to set, Meanwhile the drawer stuff can be cut out 
and dressed up, 

The cramps removed, the remaining members arc glued up and tiie whole tabic left square 
iu tlie cramps, providing that the drawer runners have been fitted, etc. 

Provision should have been made, as in carcase work, for the easy fitting of the drawer 
by making the back rails j’g- in, longer than the front ones, 'fins means only g'g in. each 
side out of square when glued up, but it is better to do this than to attempt to taper the 
drawer guides. 

Making and fitting of the drawer proceeds as for the previous exorcise. 
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Although the main sizes may be retained, each individual table made by one of the groups 
concerned should have slight modifications of detail in design. On the oak jobs the pulls 
may be varied and placed differently; the chamfering may be changed; an overhung top 
may be fitted; and so on. 

The walnut tables may be even more varied. One will be a replica of the oak design; 
another may have a veneered drawer front with a contrasting line run round the edges of 
the top; yet another may have both drawer front and top veneered, the latter for instance 
being quarlered in figured French walnut. If owing to prcssiii'c of time or the lack of ability 
of any members of the grouj) it is desired to .simplify the design, it would be best to omit 
the drawer altogether, but the value of tlie training it gives and Llic general usefulness of a 
drawer make it advantageous to rcUin it as an esscntia’l part of the design. 
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This concludes the fixed, training portion of the course. From this point onwards the 
work will be either individual or carried out as group projects. 

The detailed descriptions of constructional methods and processes will not be repeated 
again, but will occur only incidentally as occasion arises for the introduction of fresh 
procedure. 

As all groups will participate in both “indoor" and “general’’ v/oodwork from now on, 
the examples dealt with will not be allotted to an5' special groups. This would have to be 
done on the spot to suit the individual case. Again, the writer desires to stress the fact 
that the remaining examples shown or quoted in the pl;otographs, diagrams and text do not 
constitute a fully comprehensive course. They merely indicate the ground to be covered, 
and are intended to serve as starting points for individual elaboration. 


DECORATIVE PROCESSES 

T he value of any decorative process in woodwork exists onlj^ in so far as tlie result, 
when it is applied to any particular job, enriches that job and acids to its usefulness, 
appearance and value by emphasising its main characteristics, style and proportions. 
Decoration should never detract from these constructional factors, confuse their effectiveness, 
or be added merely as an afterthought. 

Ornament may be said not to be non-existent without a backgiound—a secrningly obvious 
statement which is frequently not recognised, It is no unusual thing to see a piece of carved 
work carried out and completed on a wooden panel, before any real thought is given to the 
article of which it is to form a part. Something has to bo made to “show it off,"—generally 
with unfortunate results. In such a case the ornament has been regarded as being of primary 
importance. Undoubtedly it is possible to build a suitable job about a carved, inlaid or 
veneered panel, but it is seldom possible to do so without possessing a fairly wide knowledge 
of the values and principles of design, or without the finished piece being entirely out of 
keeping with its surroundings when placed in a normally furnished room. It is, in short, 
putting the cart before the horse and is the wrong end from which to start. 

Beginning a design.—Assuming that any particular piece of furniture or general decorative 
woodwork is required, the first things to decide are: (i) Where it is to go; what it has to 
harmonise with, if it is to form part of a suite already there; and for the same reason what 
timber is to be used. (2) The size, which depends upon the purpose for which the article is 
to be used, and upon the factors of (i) 

Once the rough idea has been formed, the style to be adopted is of great importance, The 
job may be in oak; it may be finislred in natural or “light’’ colour, medium or "dark," and 
the style will vary accordingly. It will differ also, normally, from that chosen if the work 
is to be made in walnut, or in mahogany. 

The^main proportions being decided, then—in order to conform to the purely utilitarian 
necessities—the style of decoration may be considered, The piece may be perfectly plain; 
it may have a plain surface with shaped edges and cliamfers (as in church worlc); it may 
be plain panelled with carved or tool-decorated framing; it may be plain framed with carved 
panelling; or it may be partly or wholly veneered. It may be finished in natural colour; 
stained and polished; or painted and enamelled. 

Tlie stylo will be decided usually by the scheme into which the piece is to fit, But, once 
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the particukir style is chosen, it should he adliered to rigidly, as a mixing of styles is iiovor 
satisfactory and may be ruinous in the final effect. 

Faults due to mixed styles.^—^Veneering and carving should never be associated in the 
one job, The disappointing results of this practice may be seen in popular furniture shops 
which exhibit, for instance, sideboards of pleasant design and proportion, veneered nearly 
all over and fitted with "turnip" or other fancy feet and carved (machine cut) "planted" 
mouldings, strips, and similai' ornamentation. Wardrobes in particular suffer from the 
maker's inability to leave the finished job alone, and they have all kinds of weird shapes 
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planted on the cornices, carcase edges and doors, whereas their main proportions and surface 
decoration may be quite satisfactory. 

Such over’ornamentatioii merely adds to the cost, serves no useful purpose, and 
detracts from the value of the piece. Expostulation will bring the reply that "the 
public likes it.“ This finally clindies the argument in favour of attempting to teach 
the principles of good construction and design of furniture in senior schools, for they 
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will provide the public of ten years hence. What the public demands, the manufactiuer 
is careful to supply. 

As may be clearly demonstrated by the changes of recent years—largely due, it may be, 
to the film "set" noticed on the screen, and which is often of a high standard of beauty 
and good taste—changes from the heavy and ornate mahogany styles of the last century to 
the 50 -caIIcd modern exaggerations in glass, tubular steel and veneers, have been made 
in response to a demand, Exiocnse had originally a great deal to do with the change, in 
addition to the general adoption of a more compact style of house, in particular, the semi- 
villa type in contrast to the large Victorian terrace house. Furniture needed to be smaller 
and cheaper to suit the changed conditions of life and the srnaller rooms now in vogue, 

Avoidance of extremes.—^fhe pendulum has returned recently from the extreme limit 
of its swing, and it is now no uncommon thing to see suites of furniture, at reasonable prices, 
which avoid the exaggerations of style and wliich embody in tliemselves many pleasing 
features such as plainness of line, reasonable solidity, and restraint in added decoration, 

There is still, however, plenty of scope for improvement in design. It is, again, no un¬ 
common thing to see displayed in a shop window a well-proportioned and pleasantly finished 
piece to which the manufacturer has been unable to resist adding an ugly bronzed or chromium- 
plated atrocity masquerading as a handle or pull, but which actually serves no such purpose. 
It is placed there merely for ornament. Wardrobes, to quote them as an instance once more, 
provide a happy hunting ground for this form of misapplied decoration, but it is also common 
among the many types of door and drawer pulls, so often .seen to be entirely oiii of Iceeping 
with the rest of the design and with the timber used. 

The use of carving in the school.—Carving is a fine craft with a magnificent tradition, and 
the writer does not intend that any derogatory criticism of it, as a craft, should be inferred 
from these pages, It is the difficulty of its correct application to constructional work that 
causes its partial omission from this scheme, in addition to the fact that it needs to be expertly 
done to be of much value in a senior school course. In the time at the disposal of the handi¬ 
craft teacher it is well-nigh impossible for a pupil to reach any high standard of workmanship 
along with the necessities of the constructional side, hence it is suggested that work in high 
relief is best left alone altogetlier. On the other hand, carving is touched upon frequently 
in the form of work in low relief, which is eminently suitable for a school course. 

This latter method of decoration is sufficiently advanced and difficult for a lad of eleven 
years plus, and will provide adequate scope for designs carried out in the first stages in the 
art room. Along with edge-shaping, chamfaing and veneering, a decorative range that 
covers all the needs of the course is possible. Other processes such as gesso work, inlaying 
and marquetiy, or intarsia, may be used in individual cases, but they do not form a part of 
the basic ornament adopted for the general purposes of tlic school comsc. 

Edge-shaping.—This form of decoration is mosL useful for Ihc outlines of jobs in fairly 
thin stuff. The edges of mirror frames, bookraclcs, stands and shelves, bed frames (head 
and foot), and guard rails of desks and tables arc suitable objects. 

Method of 70 oyhi)}g .— 

1. Set out the shaping with cut lines on the face side of the job, using the marking knife 
and the steel points of bow compasses. 

2. Set out corresponding lines on reverse side. 

3. Cut close to lines in waste wood with the bow saw, from face side, to cut away wa,ste. 
Saw into the corners. 
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4. Finisli square-edged to cut lines with spokeshaves, flat and round, scribing gouges, 
and paring chisels as convenient. 

5. Test edges with trysquare from face side, 

6. Glasspaper carefully witli fine No, 0 wrapped round a flat-faced tool, Filing of edges 
is deprecated, as it is most difficult for lads to get and keep a square edge with this tool, 
whilst it tends to tear the edges of the wood. Clean-cut faces and sharp, clean edges arc 
essential to good work, and the practice obtained in getting them makes this a valuable 
part of the course. 

iVo/e.—Edge-shaping should not be confused with piercing or fret ornament. On no 
account should curved pieces be cut out from an otherwise plain member for the sake of 
"doing something to break it up.” It is a practice that weakens the member considerably; 
does not add to the value of its appearance; often prevents good polishing; collects dust and 
dirt. In any case, it is a method foreign to wood construction and more suited to certain 
kinds of decorative metalwork—where it may he a perfectly legitimate procedure. 

Chamfering.—This traditional form of ornamentation may be used to great effect on 
otherwise plain work, It softens and enriches otherwise harsh lines and has utility value 
in removing sharp edges from much handled parts of a job, It is seen commonly on church 
work, and in one of its most attractive forms as the wagon chamfer on hay wagons, milk 
floats, etc. These larger forms arc cut with a knife, or with a particular type of spokeshave. 

Method of woyking.^ThQ width of the chamfer on the flat face should be set off along 
the edges concerned and on the adjacent faces with a pencil line. Gauge lines should not 
be used as the chamfer will be too wide by the time that such lines are eliminated, The 
pencil line may he run along with the finger only, but a hoy will find it easier to use a thumb 
gauge cut from a small piece of wood and shaped like a table button with a notch in the end 
to steady the pencil point. 

If the chamfer is stopped near the ends of the member, the slroulders at each end should 
be cut in first, care being taken not to go too deeply. Then, resting the left or guiding hand 
on the surface of the wood, the fingers firmly held round the chisel blade and tire thumb 
extended along its edge towards the handle, both hands arc moved steadily along the wood 
as an even shaving is taken off by the chisel. 

When the chamfer is nearly to the pencil line, the hands are moved slightly for each cut 
so that the chisel edge is really rotating in a diagonal cutting movement across the chamfer. 
The blade of the chisel is held firmly flat on the chamfer face and thus the slightest inequalities 
of its surface can be removed until the chisel reaches the pencil line. 

Unbroken chamfers running the full length of the stuff should be planed. In either case 
the direction of the cutting is with the grain. 

Finally, the ends of the chamfer are cut in from the edge of the stuff to meet the chamfer 
face in a clean line. No filing or glass papering should be necessary if a sharp chisel has 
been used. Although beginners find a stopped chamfer a difficult thing to cut, they will 
never do one successfully unless the utmost insistence is laid on the correct method of holding 
the chisel, the correct stance, and the use of a wide-bladed chisel with a true and flat face. 

Wide wagon chamfers arc best cut with a flat-faced spokeshave, a round-faced tool being 
used for the hollow curves where the chamfer runs off to the edge of the stuff at each end. 
The disadvantage of a spokeshave for narrow chamfers on small stuff is the impossibility 
of seeing exactly where the cutting edge is going, and the difficulty of keeping the tool in 
one plane on a narrow face. 

Additional decorative effect may be obtained on members by the judicious use of stopped 
chamfers on opposite edges, when it is desired to give the impression of a boss which recurs 
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at regular intervals, By stopping them in line, and then starting again in line vvitli each 
other, a small portion of the original full face of the member concerned is left untouched, 
and the four end cuts into the pairs of chamfers from this face give the ajjpearance of a boss. 

Inlaying.—Great care is needed in the planning of this form of decoration, If material 
of any width and of J-in., or thereabouts, is used, slirinkagc will take place after a time 
to the detriment of the work as the joints will open. For this reason inlaying is best restricted 
to the use of lines, or of units cut from thicker saw-cut veneers. 

Exterior edge lines may be cut with a cutting gauge, or a steel shoulder or block plane. 
Interior lines are best done by gauging carefully to prevent tearing'of surface fibres, and then 
cleaning out to the depth with a scratch stock used from a trued, straight edge of the stuff. 
In gauging, a test should first be made on waste wood to enable allowance to be made for 
the width of the gauge line itself, which may be quite appreciable with a wedge-shaped 
cutter in softish timber. 

Lines in fairly spongy timbers such as some types of walnut will give trouble when laid 
in the grooves and glued, particularly at the ends which will not "lie down." This happens 
when only one face is glued causing it to swell sufficiently to curve in the length, It is 
advisable, therefore, to damp the lino first, or to glue all faces before laying with the hammer 
peen. 

Care should be taken to ensure tliat, when laid, the line is projecting slightly above the 
surface of the groundwork, so that il may be cleaned off flnsh after the glue has set. If too 
much is left to project, it is awkward to clean off later and tliere will be a danger of splinter¬ 
ing and tearing out even tiioiigh a sharp scraper is used. 

Units, or varied shapes, should be mounted first on paper, then scribed round and inlaid, 
The difficulties of this process, combined with those of getting the parts level with the 
groundwork to leave both a slight projection and enough inlay for strength, make it a 
method of doubtful value in school workshops. Where it is desired to intradiice an arrange¬ 
ment of units, it is best so to design it that the inlaying may be done in small parts, grouped 
but separate. In this way it may be done by direct tool cuts with a scribing gouge and the 
same tool may be used at times for both the ground cuts and the inlay units themselves. 

In finishing any kind of patterned inlay it is safest not to use the scraper at all, if possible, 
but to rub the surface down with glasspaper wrapped round a cork or wooden rubber. 
The reason for this is that the scraper, in the hands of an incxpcricrced worker, will tend 
to jump the small areas of harder woods in the inlay, where such may occur, and to scoop 
out small hollows in tlie adjacent groundwork in consequence. These inequalities of surface 
will not be very obvious until the work is polished, but they will then spoil the whole appear¬ 
ance of the job. The glasspaper method may take much longer, but it will at least ensure 
a flat, true surface in the end—provided that the rubbing block is used and not the finger 
tips, as is often the case. 

Veneering.—A great deal of prejudice still exists against this perfectly legitimate and 
very beautiful form of decoration. To some extent it is understandable in view of the wide¬ 
spread misuse tlraL has been made of this method during the last few years. Thoughtless 
application, exaggeration and lack of good taste or restraint have cliaracterised the com¬ 
mercial product since the introduction of laminated board and plywood offered the perfect 
groundwork. The possibilities of cheap mass production of a type of furniture which previously 
had been comparatively expensive, opened a competition in which the aim was to gel an 
effect more startling and unusual than tlmt reached by any other means. This was helped 
by the discovery of clever methods of handling veneers to get results tliat were well-nigh 
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impossible when working along traditional lines. An example of this is the use of the pneu¬ 
matic tube in which tremendous air pressure is exerted on the veneer while it is damp to 
lay it, cross grained, on to a slmrply curved quarter-round ground for use as a corner filling 
between two adjacent carcase surfaces, where a rounded edge is wanted. 

It is claimed too by some critics that veneering is only '‘imitation" of the real thing. 
But this is far from being the truth, for there is nothing synthetic about veneer. Its whole 
appeal depends upon the beauty of the natural colouring or figure of the wood itself—if 
we except the very few cases of dyed woods—and tlicrefore there is no reason to condemn 
a piece of stuff for being only in. thick when it would be accepted as beautiful by the 
same critic were it |in. thick. In any case, it would be impossible at the present day to 
produce furniture in the entirely solid with the same decorative qualities possessed by certain 
of the well-designed products now obtainable at reasonable cost, for it is almost impossible 
to get properly seasoned timber. Furthermore, many of the very beautiful woods which 
veneering has made it possible to introduce cannot be obtained in sizes large enough for 
any constructional work in the solid. 

Veneering as a craft has a definite historic background. It has two hundred years of 
traditional practice in England alone, from the time when it was imported as an already 
fully fledged craft process, Its popularity has fluctuated considerably during that time, but 
if we examine the causes of the periodic outbursts of condemnation we find that in every 
case tliey follow upon the same provocation; viz., the exaggerations of the moment, The 
surest way to such unpopularity in this country is tlie introduction of any kind of flam¬ 
boyance that is exploited for any longer period than is necessary for the temporary "craze," 

The position of veneering in relation to constructional woodwork is summed up aptly 
by Mr, John Gloag, in his book English Furniture (A. and C. Black), in which, speaking of 
the early part of the eighteenth century, he says, "The veneering of panels was practised, 
not (as is now often supposed) to provide a cheap way of covering up a cheap and possibly 
nasty wood with a thin layer of something more elaborate, but to gain the fullest possible 
decorative value from the beautiful marking of such a wood as walnut, Veneering can be 
carried out only by expert craftsmen. It requires time and care and achieves ornamental 
results that would be impossible if solid panels of wood were used." 

Whilst it is true that there are certain processes of veneering and certain types of veneer 
that only a skilled craftsman can handle with any success, the more straightforward processes 
and types are well within the powers of the senior school pupil. Elaborate figured quarterings 
are hardly likely to be needed or to be attempted, nor would there be chosen for comparative 
beginners, laqy and difficult burrs, which necessitate plugging and stopping, and extreme 
skill in laying. The smallness of most of tlie work and the straightforwardness of its con¬ 
struction makes a suitably chosen veneer, carefully applied as regards the design, colour 
and figure, a great asset in the scope of the course as well as a valuable contrast in method, 
style and finish to the other solid jobs. 

If for no other reason, the boys should learn something of the origin and fundamentals 
of a process wliich leaves its mark on nearly everything connected with the furniture trade 
of the present day, and by the results of which the pupils are surrounded every day in their 
own homes. Veneering has come to stay and with the innovation of plywood and laminated 
board it is useless to ignore the whole business as though it did not exist. It is far better 
to explore the possibilities of the work and'to examine it as a method well worth studying 
in the hope of avoiding the many pitfalls of its misuse. 

Veneering in the school workshop .—^There are two methods of working applicable to the 
type of job undertaken in the school workshop where the veneer press is out of the question 
and the work has to be done by simpler means. The first factor to be considered in deciding 
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the process to be used is the thickness of the veneer: the second is whether the surface to 
be veneered is to be finished plain or patterned. 

The commonest form in use to-day, and probably the best for the instruction of the 
beginner, is the knife-cut, so called because of its thinness and the fact that it is cut with 
a sharp knife and straightedge, and not with a saw. The saw would splinter such thin veneer 
and a chisel would split it. An old groiind-dowii table knife (not of the stainless steel variety 
which will not form or keej) an edge) is the best tool with winch to work. 

Knife-cut veneer may be laid with the veneering liammer, which is more like a squeegee 
with a metal blade, The blade should be of brass and not of steel, for if the latter is acci¬ 
dentally allowed to rest on oak or walnut veneer for any length of time whilst the veneer 
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is damp, it will cause a black discolouratlGn that cannot be erased, The same precaution 
must be taken in using the steel straightedge with which it is customary to line up and 
cut the edges of the veneers. 

Method of laying a plain panel—lo keep the glue workable, many teachers advocate the 
use of a hot iron when laying a veneer, as explained later. Tliis plan is sometimes necessary 
on a small area that is giving trouble, but the clanger of its use by inexperienced workers 
is that the glue underneath the veneer will be burnt by the boat and .so lose its holding 
properties. 

The following method for boys will be found easier, safer and .satisfactory for all but a 
very few difficult veneers,. The stages in working arc as follow.s: 

1. Examine the ground to be veneered for any cracks or holes. Fill these with a paste of 
glue and sawdust, or, if of any considerable size, inlay a piece of the .same stuff as the ground 
and clean off flush, Even small flaws if not treated first will cause trouble by collecting 
air bubbles. 

2. Tooth the ground with the toothing plane until the surface is well and evenly roughened 
in order to' give a better hold for the glue. Work inwards from the edges, otherwise these 
will be splintered. 

3. Take the sheet of veneer—'Which has previously been left damp for a few hours and 
is now beginning to dry but is still quite pliable—and cut it with straightedge and knife to 
a little larger aU round than the ground. 

4. Prepare, ready in position, the following: 

[а] Some clean vag. 

(б) Freshly prepared clean glue ready for use and not too thin. (The consistency of the 
glue should vary with the weather conditions and the temperature of the workshop, The 
exact thickness, which will be different in winter from that in summer, can be determined only 
by practice, but it should be of such a consistency that it will drop cleanly and easily off the 
brush and not run off as a watery stream, or drop off in large sluggish lumps,) 

(c) Some hot water, 

((f) An ordinary household iron with a clean face stood on a gas ring and kept at such a 
steady heat that when passed slowly over a waste piece of tlie same veneer it will not 
immediately char the surface. Experience also has to decide the correct heat of the iron. 

(fi) Sharp knife, straightedge, large trysquare, V-hammer. 

5. Using a large brush, quickly glue the ground all over, working the glue in to the toothing 
thoroughly but quickly. 

6. Lay the veneer down on a sheet of waste paper and glue quickly the side that is to 
be placed on the ground. 

7. Lay the glued veneer in position on the ground, leaving a little waste projecting all 
round, 

8. Take up the veneer hammer and, working each stroke away from the centre, rub down 
very quickly so that the veneer is held in position and prevented from slipping, 

g. Rapidly glue the outside of the veneer. 

10. Applying a steady, heavy pressure, and again working each stroke away from the 
centre, zigzag the hammer towards the sides and corners so that the surplus glue can be 
seen to be squeezed out all round the edges. Firmly cover each part of the panel in this 
way once, 

11. Test the surface for air bubbles by tapping quickly over it with the finger nail, when 
any such places will immediately be evident. 

12. Work over once more with fairly heavy pressure. The panel should now be laid evenly 
and firmly. If it is now found that any part not go down, pass a pad of damp hot rag— 
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not wet—over the part concerned. Immeclintely pass the hot iron once firmly overj and 
hammer out as before. 

iVa/-? —If too much water is used, tlie veneer at that part is swelled, and thus made more 
difficult, if not impossible, to lay at once as it will already be tending to cockle. Also, if the 
iron is too liot the glue underneath will be burnt, when there is no hope of getting the veneer 
down. 

13, ‘When the veneer is laid, turn the panel over on its face on a sheet of waste paper— 
having wiped off any surplus glue left on the face after hammering—and cut away the waste 
veneer, holding the panel down firmly on to a flat surface such as an old drawing board. 
As the veneer is still dam]), it will be possible to do this as though it were a piece of 
paper. 

14, Place the panel in a position where it can dry and tlie glue set slowly. 

15, Should this operation not have been carried out on a ground of laminated board at 
least I in. thick, but on thin stuff or solid timber, the reverse face of the panel should also be 
veneered at once, Otherwise, the veneer on one side only will exert a pull and cast the 
ground; i-e,, cause it to hollow or warp. If knife-cut veneer is laid on stout laminated board 
this is not necessary, and the already faced side is used for the rever.se face of the panel. 

If saw-cut veneer of considerably greater tliickness is used it is advisable to veneer both 
sides with the same veneer and at the same time. 

It is important to see that plenty of glue is used on both sides of the veneer. If the glue 
is fresh and clean, it will not discolour or mark the surface at all after being wiped off and 
after the panel has finally been cleaned up witli scraper or glasspaper. The glue is colourless 
in such a fine film, but its use in thi.s way enable.s the veneer hammer to slide easily over 
the surface while the veneer is being laid and it i.s worked right through the pores of the 
veneer at the same Lime to form imuiincrablc little pegs that are one with the ground gluing, 
thus making by this method a very strong job. Also, glue does not swell or cockle the veneer 
so badly or so quickly as hot water used for damping, and it renders the use of an iron 
unnecessary for practically all the ordinary veneers used in a school worlcsliop, A large, 
quartered door, sucli as a wardrobe door, can be laid by a practised hand in white sycamore 
by this method without trouble and without a trace of discolouration on the surface from 
the glue used on the face of the veneer. 

Success depends upon easy and controlled speed (for there is plenty of time if everything 
is ready to hand), and the right consistency of the clean glue. This method of veneering is 
easier than the use of the iron. 

Laying a quartered -pand .—If figured veneer such as French walnut with very strong 
markings is being used, it is necessary to select four adjacent sheets as they were cut in 
succession, The portion of the slieet required is thereby almost exactly duplicated upon the 
other three sheets. 

After having been damped and allowed just to begin to dry, as before, the four sheets are 
placed carefully one on lop of the other .so that the pattern or figure checks as nearly as 
possible, 

The quarter panel is now cut out from all four at once, by irsing the sharp knife and 
straightedge and leaving a little waste all round, including the edges to be fitted for tire 
quartering, The sheets arc tlieu turned over and arranged to match up. 

The ground having been toothed, a pencil line is drawn across it to join the centre points 
of each pair of opposite edges. The veneer joints will be made along these two lines. 

Taking up the first quarter, glue it together with the ground as for the plain panel, laying 
it so that the inner edges overlap the pencil lines by about i In. Quickly hammer down 
once to hold. 
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Lay the next quarter in the same way. overlapping both the waste oE the first quarter 
and the pencil line by the same amount. 

With the straightedge and knife, and the pencil line as a guide—it has also been carried 
across the thickness of the ground—cut tlrrough both thicknesses of veneer along tire pencil line, 
By sliding the blade of the knife underneath them, remove the outside waste strip of the 
second quarter, and then, lifting its edge carefully, remove the corresponding waste strip 
of the first quarter. 

Hammer down the joint at once. 

Lay the third quarter overlapping both pencil line and the first quarter. Hammer quickly 
to hold in place. 

Lay the last quarter overlapping both second and third quarters, Hammer quickly to 
hold in place. 

Continue the joint line already made by cutting through both third and fourth quarters 
and removing waste as before. Hammer the joint line. 

Cut right across through all four on the other joint line. Lift carefully and remove the 
two underneath waste stidps which remain. 

Hammer down finally, taking care not to pull up the corners at the centre of the quartering 
by using undue pressure. 

Wipe off the glue with a rag damped in clean wai-m water. 

Turn over on a true surface and, again using the knife, cut waste away from the outside 
edges of the panel. 

Wipe the edges clean. Test veneer for blisters and stand panel away from hot water pipes 
or radiators to dry slowly. 

The caul method of hying veneen .—The caul metlxod has to be used (i) when tire veneer 
is thicker than knife-cut; that is, when saw-cut veneer is being laid; (2) when it is very 
curly and cockled, making it difficult to lay with the hammer without either splitting the 
veneer or leaving blisters; (3) when a small and intricate patterned panel has to be laid. 
The method for school purposes is as follows; 

Prepare the panel or ground by toothing thorouglily as for laying knife-cut veneer. Size 
it with, thin hot glue. 

Have ready the following items: 

1. The sheet of veneer to be laid, trimmed to leave about \ in, of waste all round beyond 
the ground. The veneer need not be damped this time. 

2. A sheet of cartridge paper cut to the size of the veneer, There should be no cuts or 
holes in its surface. 

3. The caul, which is a piece of timber about |in. in Uuckness, trimmed to I in. larger 
all round than the ground, and slightly convex on one face. 

4. Eight 14 in. joiner's handscrews in wood. These are sufficient for a panel np to about 
16 in, longer side. 

5. Dovetail saw; gas ring; fresh hot glue; large glue brush. 

The caul should be made as hot as possible on the convex side without actually chaning 
the wood. It should be kept hot and ready while the preliminary stages are carried out. 

Whether for plain or patterned veneer, it is advisable to have a pencil line drawn across 
the thickness of the ground at each of the four centre points of the sides, and a pencil mark 
at the corresponding points on the underside of the veneer. This is to ensure the veneer 
being laid square with the edges of the ground, a most important point when putting on a 
patterned or quartered veneer in this way. Having thus sized the ground and prepared the 
caul, take up the veneer and glue only the side going to the ground, but first damp the other 
side lightly. 
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Place the veneer to the ground cliecking the pencil marks on the veneer and on the edges 
of the ground to see tliat they coincide. At this point the glue will be getting tacky. 

Place the sheet of cartridge paper on the dampened outer side of the veneer and on that 
place the heated caul with its convex face to the panel. 

Slip on a handscrew at each of the centre points of the sides and tighten just enough to 
hold firmly. The handscrews must be adjusted beforehand so that they will just slip on over 
the total thickness of ground, veneer, paper and caul, otherwise the heat of the caul will 
be lost whilst time is being wasted in fitting them. Care should be taken also to see that 
the jaws are parallel. 

Slide on the remaining four handscrews, one at each corner of the panel, and tighten as 
before. 

Now, tighten up the centre ones finally to the full pressure obtainable, screwing up the 
inner handle first and the outer handle afterwards. This ensures that the jaws are not riding 
on their outer ends only, a fault whicli results in no pressure being applied to the outside 
edges of the panel, where it is most essential. 

The effect of using a convex, heated caul, and tightening the handscrews, is to keep the 
glue soft (helped by the action of the hot caul on the damp veneer) and to concentrate the 
first pressure at the centre of the panel, thus squeezing the surplus glue out towards the edges 
of the ground, As the handscrews arc finally tightened up, the edges of ground and caul 
arc brought firnily together with the convexity of the latter giving and retaining intense 
pressure over the central parts of the panel. Thus, all surplus glue is squeezed out at the 
edges and air bubbles or blisters are avoided. The pressure is so great that in open-grained 
veneers the glue is often forced right through to the face, and should the intervening sheet 
of paper have been forgotten, it is no uncommon thing to find the veneer firmly glued to the 
caul when the handscrews are finally taken off. In such a case forcible removal of the caul 
usually proves disastrous to the veneer, if it is found impossible to remove it by giving it a 
sliarp tap on the edges with a hammer. 

The handscrews should be left on for twenty-four hours in a warm, dry room, 

After taking off the caul, if the paper is found to be glued to the veneer, it may be removed 
easily by damping it and scraping it off with a knife or the edge of a wide chisel held vertically. 
Care should be taken not to dig into the surface with the corners of the chisel blade. 

When dry, the surface of the veneer may be scraped down lightly with a really sharp 
cabinet scraper. A blunt scraper or one with a very coarse burr will badly tear the surface. 
The final finish is given with No. O glasspapcr wrapped round a cork rubber, 

If through any cause such as defects in the surface it is found necessary to do any consider¬ 
able amount of scraping, a sharp lookout should be kept for the appearance of small, dark 
spots in the surface of the veneer. These mean that the thickness of the veneer has almost 
been removed during the scraping—a very easy thing to do when working on one part of 
the panel—and that the glue is beginning to show through. Once these spots appear the 
work should be IciL alone, as any attempt to remove them by further scraping makes them 
worse and they will rapidly grow larger. 

Laying a -patlcrncd veneer by the caul method .—When the panel to be laid docs not consist 
of one single sheet of veneer but is quartered in saw-cut thickness, or built up in a pattern 
of various shapes and of different veneers, the method adopted is as follows: 

1. On an old drawing board stretch a sheet of cartridge paper by soaking it in water and 
then gluing it for | in, round the edges. Wlren dry, it will be found to be tightly and evenly 
stretched on the board. 

2. Draw the pattern of the panel or drawer front full size on this sheet taking care to 
keep clear of the glued edges. 

AA— ^VOL. m-s 
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3. Starting at the centre of the pattern cut out cacli piece of veneer separately, slightly 
larger all round than the finished size required. 

4. Shoot up the edges on a small shooting board, using a very sharp iron plane, until the 
piece exactly fits the corresponding part on the drawing. Glue lightly in place on the 
paper. 

5. Proceed to fit the adjacent pieces and glue in place in tlic same manner until the whole 
pattern has been covered. 

Noie.—Vih.cn shooting-up the pieces of veneer work away from any .sharp corners and 
work always with the grain by turning the veneer over when necessary. A roughened edge 
produces a bad joint on the finished face. 

6. The whole design now being built up and moiintecl on the paper, cut out from the sheet 
originally drawn upon and proceed to lay exactly as for the plain veneer, not forgetting the 
pencil marks by which the pattern is squared up on the ground. Use paper, hot caul and hand- 
screws as before, and when they are taken off later, remove the paper on which the veneer 
was mounted, as described earlier in tliis section. The exposed face of the veneer is, of 
course, the one glued to the ground and not the face which is attached to the drawing, 

7. Finish up as before ready for polishing. 

The use of cyossbanding. —Panels, doors and drawer fronts veneered with a single sheet 
are usually left flush with the edges of the ground, and witliout edging lines, bandings or 
crossbanding. Lines and bandings of different widths arc obtainable already made up, but 
plain crossbanding—so called because the strip of banding is cut from across the grain of 
the veneer—is usually cut and fitted on the job by hand. 

The edges of a patterned veneer or a quartered panel arc generally finished with a cross- 
banded margin, varying in width according to the size of the panel, Tills, in turn, is edged 
with line of square section, normally about | in. in thickness, which inoviclcs a strong edge 
with the grain running its length and protects the edges of the crossbanding from being 
splintered. 

To crossband a veneered panel or lay a made banding. —^Vl'hen tlic glue is set and the liand- 
screws have been removed, the edges of the ixincl are trued up to the finished size. If any 
considerable amount of planing is necessary, and it was decided beforehand to crossband the 
edges, the veneer should have been left set back from the outside edges of the ground all 
round. 

The panel being ready and finished to size, a cutting gauge is set to a fraction of an inch 
less than the width of the ready-made banding to be used. The panel is then gauged round 
from the outside edges until the veneer is cut through cleanly, 

The cutter of the gauge is now reversed (the flat face of the cutter has been turned out¬ 
wards from the stock for gauging the width of the banding) and the gauge is set to a fraction 
less than the thickness of the banding. A fine gauge line is now run round the panel edges 
from the veneered face. 

The next step is the removal of the waste veneer which is to be replaced by the banding. 
This is done by heating a flatiron on the gas ring and placing for a moment or two the 
straightedge of its sole over the waste veneer. It will then be found possible to lift off that 
portion of the waste strip with a knife blade slid underneath it. The iron is moved along 
and the process repeated until all tlie waste is removed. 

Unless fairly thick saw-cut veneer has been used, it will be found that the gauge line on 
the edges of the panel is still visible, as the banding is considerably thicker than the average 
knife-cut veneer used, and this malccs it necessary to sink the ground a little between the 
gauge lines until that on the edges is reached. If tlie banding is put on immediately the waste 
veneer is taken off, a great deal of tlie former will have to be cleaned off finally to the level 
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of the veneer, and this is a difficult and dangerous practice as the banding is easily splintered 
at the corners, whether mitred or not. 

The ground, then, is sunk to the gauge line with a sharp shoulder or block plane and the 
banding is tested in place by shaving until it just projects a fraction above the surface of 
tlie veneer, At the same time a good joint must be made between them both. 

When it has been fitted right round the edges, the two longer and opposite sides are fitted 
to length, the ends being mitred with a sharp chisel. They are then glued in place and are 
held in position tight up against the shoulder of the veneer by winding a long length of wide 
tape round and round the panel, pulling cadi winding tight across the edges of the banding, 
finally tying up and leaving until the glue has set. 

After this is done and the tape is removed, the two ends are fitted, glued and taped round 
in the same way, When set and dry the panel is ready for scraping up, but the greatest 
care is needed in cleaning off the corners. The scraper should be held steady at the inner 
end whilst the outer end is swung roimd to scrape as far as possible across the mitres. 

Crosshanding .—True up the panel edges as before. Gauge round for the width of the 
banding with cutting gauge on the surface only. Remove waste veneer from margin as 
before, Clean up the ground for banding. 

As the crossbanding is of the same thickness as the veneer already on the panel, and may 
be cut from the same sheet, it is obvious that there is no need for any gauging on the edges 
of the panel. This time the original surface of the ground is being used, 

Cut from the sheet which is damp a strip of veneer a fraction wider than the margin 
allowed. Cut at right angles to the grain, and do not attempt to lay more than 6 in. or so at 
a time. By using the knife and straiglitcdge on knife-cut veneer, a straight, clean edge is 
obtained at once. With saw-cut thickness cut out with the dovetail saw against a wooden 
straightedge (using this to hold down tlie strip being cut off in order to prevent splintering) 
and shoot-up in short lengths on the shooting board used for the patterned veneers so as to 
get a clean, sharp edge to fit against the gauged veneer. 

Damp the top surface of the strip to counteract the tendency to curl up when the glue 
is put on the underside. Glue the under surface and lay with the cross-pcen of an ordinary 
Warrington hammer, worlcing in short movements along and diagonally across the strip 
until it is firmly held. Do not mitre the end from which a start is made but lay the strip 
right along to the outside edges of the ground. 

Fitting the joins as progress is made by short lengtlis, work along until a corner is reached 
and carry straight through to the edge at right angles. Then start the end from the side 
of the strip just laid. 

If mitring is necessary for any particular reason overlay the two strips, square ended, 
and then cut through both together with the knife removing the waste from underneath 
one side of the mitre and hammering down. 

Continue to work round in this manner until the edges are finished. On a Hat surface 
turn over and trim off any waste. 

If using the square-ended finish for the crossbanding, which is stronger, see that the 
bandings on the upright edges of the panel—not iiecessaifly the longer edges—are carried 
right through, on the same principle as the stiles of a door. When dry, finish off as 
before. 

To inlay a line between the veneer and the crosshanding .—Sometimes it is desired to work 
in a narrow line against the veneer before adding the banding. To do this take off the waste 
veneer from the margin, as before, including the width of the line itself. 

Cut one length of line and mitre the corners to fit one side of the veneer. Glue in place 
and hold firmly in position by tapping in veneer pins at fairly close intervals against the line 
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and bending tliem over slightly to ensure pressure against the line by holding it tightly 
against the edge of the veneer. Only tap the pins in about half-way. 

Work round the remaining edges in the same way and then leave to dry, Next pull out 
the pins and see that no glue remains on the edge of the line or the ground, after which the 
remaining banding is laid as before. 

To edge a veneeyed panel with square line. —^Normally, such a line i.s about isq. in, in 
section—what is known as No. 12—but it may be of any tixiclcness and may be natural 
colour or dyed, Its purpose is partly decorative and partly to give a stronger edge protecting 
the veneer. 

The panel is veneered and finished accurately up to the outside edges all round, any waste 
or glue being removed. 

A cutting gauge is set to a fraction less than the thickness of the line, with its cutter so 
fixed that the flat face is towards the centre of the panel thereby ensuring a square-cut 
shoulder for the line to fit against. 

The panel is held down firmly with the left hand on the bench, or with a Imndscrew, and 
is gauged steadily round the edges until it is judged that the depth is sufficient. It is then 
placed in the vice (with protection for the veneered face) and gauged round the edges until 
the waste line is loosened and can be removed. 

It will be found that the small rebate thus formed will not be quite true in section as a 
right angle. To fit the line properly and prevent wobbling, which would show an ugly glue 
line on the surface, it is necessary to clean out the rebate with the cliiscl or block piano 
until the line fits accurately. 

When this is done, fit the lengths of line for the two longer edges and mitre or leave square- 
ended as desired. Glue them and rub into place. Tape round immediately, as for made 
banding, taking care that the extreme ends of each line arc covered by the tape, as these ends 
tend to rise from the ground. 

When dry fit the remaining sides, glue and tape also. Finish as before. 

To lay a veneer with curved joints. —^Using damped veneer as before, lay one section with 
the hammer as for quartering. 

Overlay the adjacent section, or sections, as before. 

Cut through along the curved join using a zinc template cut to the shape of the curve 
required and a sharp knife. 

Lift up the edges of the veneer and remove the waste. 

Hammer down and finish as before. (Allow plenty of waste for overlaying,) 

Note. —After laying damped veneers with the knife and hammer by the methods stated 
above, it is advisable to glue strips of strong brown paper along the joints to ensure their 
being held close, while drying and the consequent danger of shrinkage lake place, It is 
necessary to dry the veneered work slowly, as otherwise the veneer will dry and shrink before 
the glue is set, with the result that the joins are bound to open and spoil the work. This 
precaution is particularly necessary in hot weather or in overheated workshops. 


GENERAL NOTES ON MORE ADVANCED WORK 

The ground.—In consideration of expense it is often necessary to veneer on a cheaper 
softwood for school purposes. There is really nothing against this practice providing that 
either yellow pine or American whitewood (Canary pine) is used. 

Veneers should never be laid on resinous timbers such as deal or pitch pine, or the work 
is liable to be ruined after a short time. The ground should be free from knots left as such 
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and the timber should be as well seasoned as possible. Also, it is bad practice to lay a veneer 
over any through dovctailingj els after a time a certain amount of shrinkage is bound to 
take place in the thickness of the stuff and, however slight it may be, the ends of both tails 
and pins will begin to show through the veneer—^the receding of the side grain between them, 
pulling the veneer with it, being made most obvious by the highly polished surface, In bad 
cases the veneer may actually be split in several places. 

Where it is wished to include veneering with a dovetailed carcase or box, the secret dove¬ 
tail should be used or the covered lap dovetail with a line edging. To bring the covered 
lap dovetail right forward to the face of the adjoining member, instead of using the secret 
dovetail or inserting a line, is as bad as using the through dovetail joint, as a long narrow 
strip of end grain has to be veneered over. \^Tieu the adjacent member shrinks slightly this 
end grain is left projecting a fraction of an inch and, as it is too narrow for the veneer to 
bend round the latter, is split away. 

The best ground for veneering upon is Honduras mahogany. Oak and American walnut 
are both suitable, but the so-called "satin walnut” is most unreliable as it shrinks and casts 
so readily. 

As thoroughly seasoned solid timber is almost unobtainable for scliool use, the finest 
ground on the whole is the gaboon-faced laminated board. The surface is true; shrinkage 
is practically non-existent, and the board will keep flat as one side is already veneered with 
either gaboon or another hardwood. 

Where it is impossible to use the built-up laminated board, as for instance in curved 
work, the ground should be built up of strips of well-seasoned stuff glued edge to edge, the 
alternate strips being turned over to ensure that any pull is neutralised, This is necessary 
as the outer surface of the timber away from the heartwood shrinks more rapidly than the 
heart side, hence if a piece of solid stuff were merely sawn into strips and glued up again, 
there would still be curvature away from tlie heart side. 

A slight curvature is obtainable on comparatively narrow widths of stuff or built-up board 
by making a series of closely placed saw cuts almost right through the stuff at right angles 
to the direction of curve. Hot glue is quickly worked in whilst the sawn side is fiat; then 
the ground is gently worked on to a shaped template, former or mould of solid stuff curved 
to the exact shape of the inner face of the ground and held in place by being pinned through 
the waste at each side into the former. 

This method, though quick, is suitable only for jobs in which the end grain of built-up 
stuff will not he seen and therefore docs not have to be veneered on the curved edges. If 
solid stuff is used this objection docs not arise and the curved edges may be veneered after¬ 
wards in the usual way. 

Veneering curved work.—Although this is a problem that docs not often arise in the senior 
school, there are bound to be times when a curved drawer front is needed, or a curved carcase 
top which it is desired to veneer. For sudi work cauls arc essential and they are applied 
with handscrews, as described earlier, the only difference being that the caul must fit the 
curve at every point on tlic surface. For concave surfaces hot sandbags are very useful as 
they apply the pressure evenly all over. They should be about 2 iu, to 3 iJi, thick and covered 
with a thill strong material such as calico. If heated in an oven they will retain their heat 
for some time. 

Of course, such methods arc unnecessary when veneering the edge of; e.g., a circular 
table top with cross-grained veneer, as the curvature will be gradual and will not be along 
the length of the grain. Such work may be carried out quite easily with the hammer in 
the usual way. 
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If tlie cuivature is sliglit but over a fairly wide svu’facc, tUc N'cuccr u-\ay be laid with the 
hammer also, one end being held in place with handscrews and a strip of waste stuff until 
the whole is laid, These are removed for the final working. Agjiin, if a drawer front with 
a vertical face in section but a curve along its length is to be veneered, this may be done 
straight away with the hammer, but if the section should be a sharp, concave curve with 
perhaps a curve in the length os well, cauling will he essential 
Work that is too elaborate or two difficult should not be attempted under ordinary circum¬ 
stances by lads who have had only a bare minimum of training in this diflicult art. A simple 
and straightforward job well veneered is worth far more than any elaborate piece of work 
which is poorly done and badly finished, and the cliief difficulty in curved work of the more 
advanced type is not so much the laying of the veneers (in which the beginner might be 
lucky) but the finishing of the surfaces afterwards in preparation for polishing (in which 
finishing he certainly will not be lucky). 

Intarsia.—This section of veneering practice is not common in school work. It might 
be developed to advantage if sufficient care were given to the design of panels treated in 
this way, but unfortunately most examples of this type of work are badly chosen and wrongly 
used. 

For its particular charm this work depends upon the use of tlic natural characteristics, 
figure and colour of the woods chosen for the various parts of the panel, with their arrange¬ 
ment in the pictorial sense for contrast of colour and tone, and as part of a picture carried 
out in flat areas of light, dark and colour. Simple effects arc Ihc best. The brightly dyed 
woods sometimes offered for intarsia work should be avoided. 

Saw-cut veneers are used. With a r,angc comprising plain and burr walnut, sycamore, 
greywood, amboyna. Macassar ebony and zebvano practically any desired effect can be 
obtained by using three or four of these at a time in any one panel. 

According to the number of woods being used the pieces of veneer should be laid one upon 
the other with a thin piece of paper very lightly glued with thin glue in between. The drawing 
is lightly glued on to the top thickness, after which the shapes are best cut right through 
the lot with a fine fretsaw, Any particular direction of giuiii on individual pieces is arranged 
for when the various thicknesses are put together. 

The result is like a jigsaw puzzle. The separate pieces are fitted together and glued on to 
a sheet of paper. "When the panel is built up in this way it is laid on the ground with a caul 
in the same way as a patterned veneer described earlier in this chapter, 

Panels decorated in this way are suitable for tops and sides of boxes, and in the right 
surrounds for overmantels. The latter have largely gone out of fashion and the best use 
for such panels in a well-designed room of the modern type is found when they are suitably 
framed and used as wall decorations as an alternative to pictures. For such purposes they 
should not be highly polished. A much pleasanter finish, in keeping with their position 
and the remainder of the room, is obtained by oiling only, Oiling brings out to the full the 
individual characteristics of grain and figure while increasing the contrasts between light 
and dark woods; it provides also a protective finisli which does not obscure fine details. 

The decorative use oi constructional leatuzes.—Conshuclional features such as through 
dovetail joints, oak pegs, and curved stretchers along with through tenons left projecting and 
dry-wedged on the outside, form the most sincere and valuable decorative units of all. They 
are most suited to the nature of oalc and their success depends entirely upon their use only 
in positions where they add to the structural design and strength of the job. 

The nature of oak, by association with its historical us^ and by virtue of its own character¬ 
istics, demands simplicity, strength and comparative plainness in the design of any job for 
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which it is used. Elaborate or delicate veneers, inlays or marquetry, or a glassy finish win 
all look out of place and may even look ridiculous if applied to an oak piece. Properly used, 
there is a dignity about oak that suffers from any additional fripperies and therefore the 
greatest care should be taken when attempting to decorate it. 

By using tlic through dovetail frankly and openly at the corners of carcase or plinth; by 
grouping the pins in pairs or threes; by allowing them to project a short distance—putting 
small chamfers on their edges—or by dividing up their depth alternately; by rounding off 
the edges of a through dovetailed carcase; by bringing the tenons right through and cham¬ 
fering their edges; by mortising them in turn and dry wedging them on the outer face of 
tlie job; by the right use of chamfers accentuating the constructional lines: by any of these 
methods most in keeping with the nature and strength of the timber, a suitable decorative 
feature is added, Restraint is necessary, as to use all these devices on any one job in every 
possible place will neutralise their value and obscure the aim. 

It is not advisable to copy devices from the style of any of the great oak periods of English 
furniture and general woodwork. To apply methods and decorative features of any of the 
period styles to modern woodwork designs is useless. As a rule such decorations appear 
as anachronisms; seldom are they in keeping with eitlier the rest of the job or the surroundings, 
while often they add a flavour of imitation “Tudor” to the job. In any case, to copy so 
slavishly is to avoid the issue—that furniture of the present day should be designed for the 
present day in which it is to be used. Briefly, there is no reason why the twentieth century 
should not have a distinctive style of its own; one of good solid workmanship based on an 
understanding of sound principles of design allied to the needs of the average small house, 
and with an understanding of the qualities of timber used. This does not prevent us from 
benefiting by the experience of past craftsmen, or from making use of any devices handed 
on by them: it simply means that we should endeavour to produce our own designs to suit 
our own conditions, timbers, purses and skill. Neither does such an acceptance of our own 
responsibilities compel us to go to extremes and to indulge in the unrestrained or careless 
use of new materials such as plywood, glass and chromium plate. 

If our children can be taught to understand the first principles of good design and to 
work always from those principles in an honest manner, a proper and individual style will 
develop as the core of the main mass of production. The extremes will eventually die a 
natural death. There are signs that such development is already taking place in many 
activities and in many parts of the country. The style is bound to be individual as a type, 
for imconscionsly tire worker designs the best work in a manner which is coloured by the 
needs of the times in which he is working. 

Many of the devices used when working in oak may be applied equally well in walnut, 
but not all of them with equal success. Much depends upon the need or otherwise for the 
use of veneer, Through dovetails, chamfers, pegs and through tenons may all be used with 
pleasant effect on a walnut job. If, however, any part of it is to be veneered, it is better that 
the purely conventional style of construction, as for mahogany, be used, so that there shall 
be no confusion either of styles or appearance. 

In the same way a plain walnut job constructed on the oak lines is better oiled out—a 
process which brings out the full beauty of the figure in this limber far more effectively 
than does a high polish—whereas should the job be a heavily veneered one in figured walnut, 
the normal French polish may be used. It is a curious thing that the highest possible glassy 
finish should always be so much in demand, when it is neither so beautiful nor anything 
like so permanent as that obtained by either waxing or oiling of the surface. It is a matter 
of regret that this demand makes things so easy for the manufacturer of shoddy furniture, 
some of which is literally almost held together by a brilliant, glassy brush polish. 
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Handles, knobs and pulls.—As lias been remarked already many sound jobs are spoiled 
by the application of totally unsuitable handles or pulls to the doors and drawer fronts. 
As a rule, it is not so much a matter of lack of knowledge as of thoiiglitlGs.snc.ss, but to an 
observant eye it may have the same devastating effect as odd hose wilit a golfing kit. 
Roughly speaking, small round knobs such as shutter knobs or light pcaudrnp handles 
will suit a delicate job in mahogany, walnut, etc., veneered or otherwise, Wood pulls of a 
plain form assist the general effect on an oak or plain walnut job. Some forms of oxidised 
or bronzed handles look well on larger and heavier pieces in mahogany and'walnut but 
seldom look right on oak, Tor a very limited range of style in uaUiral oak a burnished steel 
handle will look well, but unless it is very carefully placed in relation to llic surroundings 
it will appear theatrical. 

Chromium-plated pulls and most of the Bakclite varieties never look so .satisfactory, 
They either look out-ol-place or blatantly "flaslxy,’’ probably because, nnlilcc brass or steel, 
they are so obviously a non-traditional, iiiiassociatcd material. It would be wrong to con¬ 
demn them wholesale. They arc a product of the age and deserving of consideration, but so 
far their use has not been as a whole for the betterment of dc.sigii and finish, It will take 
time to adjust the new materials to the needs of the job and the styles of the period, For 
the present therefore it is suggested Uiat they can be omitted, except in special eases, from 
the requirements of the school workshop. 


CONSTRUCTION AND PROPORTION 

T he now somewhat hackneyed phrase "fitness for purpose" indicates the starting 
point from which to begin the design of any article of furniture. Also, in nearly 
every ease some of the main sizes or dimensions arc fixed by necessity. The height 
of a writing desk or dining table will be 30 in. The scat height of a "hard" chair will be 
17 in. or 18 in. In the average small house of the present day the sideboard will be unlikely 
to exceed 4 ft. 6 in. in length. Bookshelves arc graded in height from between 7 in. to 12 in, 
on the average. The modern dressing table is low-built to permit of its user being seated. 
Similarly the dimensions of many common household articles have been fixed by custom 
arising out of experience. 

Construction, however, depends mainly upon the material used, and is row partly tradi¬ 
tional and partly an adaptation of new materials such as plywood and Bakclite, glass 
and metab 

The design of any one piece thus implies the harmonious welding together ol these different 
factors to give efficient service with what is called "good proportion." Harmony of line 
and form, which is evident in any well designed piece of craltwork, has nothing to do with 
incidental ornamentation, and no amount of ornament or decoration can rectify errors of 
construction or proportion. Generally, the addition or ornament will merely emphasise 
the errors. 

Whilst there are certain rules covering the proportions of rectangles and the sub-divisions 
of areas, they are of no great value in school work in which it is essential to get the pupils 
to estimate sizes and proportions and to use their own judgment as to fitness, based on direct 
observation of good work or on the study of photographs. 

The only real test of a piece of furniture is whether or not the design "looks right" when 
it is finished and particularly in its final setting. The finest piece of modern work would 
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look anything but right in a period setting. The necessity for studying the whole scheme 
into which the piece is to fit has already been stressed on an earlier page and is again 
emphasised. 

This ability to visualise the finished piece as part of a scheme, and so to plan or design 
it that it will look right when finished, can be acquired by tlic average individual only through 
constant observation and practice. Therein lies much of the value of the teaching of handi¬ 
craft in the school, 

Units of design.—The diagrams i to 9 show the fundamental constructions which with 
variations form the units of design of any ordinary piece of furniture. 



Booijrack, CoFyuE Taduj and Bedside CuruoAiiD 

The footing (No. 1) is really the same in purpose as the stool (No. z) and the ordinary 
table or chair. Its job is to support something and to raise it from the ground level. 

The box or carcase (No, 3) is to contain something, usually the detailed parts of the whole, 
as in No. 7, 

The flat frame (No, 4) serves several purposes. Its function as a carcase back is to add 
rigidity and strength to the carcase and to enclose interior detail. Used on the front it 
becomes a door. Used horizontally or vertically inside the carcase it becomes part of the 
framing, or a partition. Used by itself it may be a mirror frame or notice board. 
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The bedside cabinet (No, 5) is a combination of Nos, i, 3 and 4 with the addition of a 
drawer (another carcase) and a slight variation in the construction of the door. 

The over-all height and the size of the bookshelf determine the outside carcase size in 
this case. The remainder is then sub-divided to obtain a useful drawer and give a pleasing 
appearance. Finally, tlie style of decorative treatment, if any, and finish are considered. 
The drawer might not be essential, but if omitted the doors would be too high for their 
width to 'Took right.” On the other hand, if the drawer is made too deep it will look clumsy 
and the doors appear to be too small and squat. No exact rules can be given in even so simple 
a case as this and the same applies to the remaining diagrams. 

The next diagram (No. 6) is a direct application of Nos, 2, 3 and 4. It represents a radio 
cabinet but might serve equally well for several other purposes. The speaker aperture needs 
to be carefully placed on the front panel. It corresponds to the block of lettering on the page 
of a book as regards the suitability of the margins. The use of the footing in No. 5 and its 
counterpart, the stand in No. 6, shows how important are these units in the whole design. 

No. 7 really consists of two carcases, one being placed horizontally and used as a footing, 
The use to which it is to be put—in this case for holding folios, small stationery articles 
and books—^will determine the size of the main carcase and the position of the sub-divisions. 
No decoration would be needed on this job other than the natural figure of the wood, some 
chamfering to soften the harshness of the main lines of con-stnictional members, the use 
of some of the joints themselves—such as through dovetails in the plinth—as a decorative 
feature, and possibly the addition of shaped wood pulls for the drawers and a wood latch 
for the doors made in a contrasting wood to that of the rest of the job. 

The slight shaping of the top under the filling-pieces is carried out to be in keeping with 
tliat of the plinth front. This curve should not be over accented but, apart from its softening 
effect on the whole design, it really adds four feet to the plinth base. 

Example No, 8 includes Nos. 2, 3 and 4j and No. 9 is really the same thing repeated three 
times. This repetition to form a sideboard makes it necessary to alter the detailed propor¬ 
tions not Only of No. 8 but of the repeated units as well. A sideboard made up simply of 
No, 8 three times over would look plain to the point of ugliness, merely because of the lack 
of variety that would be apparent between the parts. Simple repetition docs not necessarily 
give a good design or a pleasant one. Apart from the fact that the placing of hinges and 
pulls would be unbalanced, the design is improved by either widening or narrowing the 
centre section. In this case it is widened to allow of the introduction of a pair of centre 
doors to balance the pulls. 

Restriction of length makes the unit narrower than No. 8, hence another drawer is intro¬ 
duced to keep the doors to a fair proportion. 

The under framing, or stretchers, may not be necessary from the point of view of appear¬ 
ance, as in any case such framing is seldom seen when the piece is viewed from a standing 
position. It is necessary for the strengthening of the whole job, as sideboards have to be 
pulled about occasionally and the contents are heavy. 

It will be seen from these few examples that although there is practically no limit to the 
variation in design of individual articles, the fundamentals are few and remain unchanged 
except in detail. Special styles and materials are not affected, as the greater portion of this 
kind of work is still carried out in wood. It is doubtful whether the introduction of expensive 
materials and processes other than those already involved would be practicable or even 
desirable^ in school work, as the scope of woodwork training is so wide and comprehensive. 

The diagrams show simple straightforward—and straight-line—constructions, and the 
introduction of curved work will not alter these in essentials although constructional details 
wiJ] be different. At tile present day, and for school purposes, little curved work other than 
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Construction and Proportion 

The basic constructions (diagrams r-.j) are shown ia varying proportions in Nos, j-g. 
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a bow-front drawer or carcase will be required, and even these would be restricted to occa¬ 
sional advanced work in special cases. 

To all these and similar examples only one general rule can safely be applied and insisted 
upon with pupils making their early efforts in design; that .styles sliould never be mixed 
in the one job, From a suitable selection of photographs of different styles and periods they 
can note the main characteristics of each and endeavour to apply them to their own par¬ 
ticular jobs, when they reach the stage of being able to do so intelligently, 


SECOND YEAR: INDIVIDUAL WORK 


T he following examples and descriptions arc suggested as types of work which may 
be attempted individually by members of the "A" and " 13 " groups of various 
dcTsses. They are not intended to represent a progressive course, although by careful 
selection such jobs may constitute such a course. 

As has been stated earlier, this work will not unduly tax the time and powers of the teacher 
if the preliminary stages have been taught thoroughly. If this is not the case, then it is 
best to realise at once tliat individual work will almost certainly be a failure ns regai ds crafts¬ 
manship, design and finish, On the other hand, assuming that it can be taught succes,5fuUy, 
the added interest given to the work, the rate of progress among the l)cst boys, and the 
standard reached by many of them, are surprising in view of the time allowance for the 
subject. 

A short description is given of each of the articles illustrated, but in the drawings only the 
main over-all dimensions are set out as the details of dcsigJi will vary in every case. 

CLOCK CASE.—This job (Plate I and Fig, i) 
is extremely useful as a means of teaching a 
variety of decorative processes. In itself it is 
a good test of workmanship, being carried out 
in comparatively thin stuff and requiring a 
careful finish to be successful. The two most 
convenient sizes are given in the diagrams, 
'riie one illustrated is of simplified con¬ 
struction for this stage of the course. Two 
sides front and top, are veneered plain with 
sycamore and finished with a black line on top 
and front edges. End grain is not entirely 
obviated, but is reduced to a jninimum, and the 
danger of damage due to shrinlcagc to the 
veneered surface on top is best avoided by 
double veneering tins lace, the first laying 
taking place some time before the second and 
the remaining parts done together. 

American whitewood (Canary pine) may be 
used for this job, The top and bottom are 
dovetailed to the sides, as shown, and tlie 
front and back glued on with handscrews. It 



Plate I, Clock Case 
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is not necessary Lo pin them as well. No door is needed at the hack, as the case is made to 
at a movement which wiJl extend rigiit through the depth of the case, 

When glued up and cleaned oft properly, the faces to be veneered are carefully toothed, 
care being taken not to splinter the edges. The lop is veneered first, and trimmed to the 
edges whilst still damp, Then the two ends arc done Lo cover the thickness of the top veneer, 
and trimmed to the front and back edges as well. Lastly, the front is veneered (before the 
circle for the clockface is cut out) and trimmed off. 

When thoroughly dry and set, the rebates for the black line arc gauged out with the cutting 
gauge and cleaned out square with the chisel. The line is then fitted in lengths allowing of 
butt joints at the corners (mitring is weak and unnecessary in black line) and glued in place, 
being held up tight in the rebates by taping the case round and round both ways, When 
dry, the tape is removed and the various faces carefully scraped up and glass papered with 
No. 0 to a suitable finisU. Clear wax polish is all that is necessary. 




Fic. I. Clock Case 

The two small footings may be dyed black to match tire line used, and they arc screwed 
on to the base after finishing the remainder of the job. 

Other clock cases arc shown in some of the following illustrations but arc not dealt with 
in detail as this description suffices for them all. In one instance the case is not veneered 
at all, but is cut and worked from the solid throughout and left as light oak, or stained, or 
as natural walnut as the case may be. Short ends from heavier stuff may be used up in this 
way, and such ends, which include an assortment of timbers, are usually obtainable by the 
hundredweight from a (hardwood) timber-yard at a very low cost. These ends are particularly 
useful for turning exercises for the making of ash trays, bowls, carved paper weights, and door 
and drawer pulls which would otherwise necessitate the requisitioning of expensive timbers 
of an unusual thickness, or the building up to the thickness required by gluing together 
thinner pieces of stuff—a tedious process. 

BOOKRACK.—Although one type of bookrack has already been included in the Inier- 
mediale Course, a number of pupils may wish to make otliers or to use an alternative method 
ol construction. 
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Tlic one illustrated (Plate 
11 and Fig. 2) is simple in 
appearance but needs eare- 
[ul workmanship to mal-ce 
a satisfactory job, The 
shelf and back are tenoned 
through the ends, the 
tenons being brought right 
througli, wedged and 
chamfered to provide 
a decorative feature with 
great strength, 

Again, the ends present 
opportunities for a variety 
of decorative treatment, ex¬ 
cluding veneer. Chamfers, 
and slight edge shaping 
(rounding) with protruding 
tenons, as shown, are tlic 
most agreeable additions, 
Platk II. Bookbxcic If the shelf be housed in, 

and the stop rail is stub- 

tenoned, a greater variety of treatment becomes possible. Iho diagram shows another 
alternative in which the tenons are brought tlirougli bnl not wedged. 




TROUGH BOOKSHELF.—This type of bookshelf (Plate III and Fig. 3} is not so common 
as the previous one, but provides good practice and, again, requires careful workmanship 
in order to avoid the splitting down of the ends. 

The two sides of the trough are housed into the ends for approximately one-half of their 
thickness, and should be left slightly separated in the centre to allow dust, etc., to escape. 
Edge shaping, and chamfering or infaying, are the only practicable methods of treatment 
for the ends in this construction. 




Plate III. 


Clock Case, Booiishelves with Cupboards, Small Cabinet, Booic- 
SlIELVES, AND TROUGH BooKSHELP 

yn 
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The earlier type of bookrack is prcfcmble Lo this one as in this case Lire ends have to be 
wider and the joints are not so secure. Casliiif; or warping of these ends often takes place 
and breaks the glue joint in the housing, unless it has been very well lUtecl. Sometimes the 
ends are liable to split down after a time. 

Half-inch stuff is used throughout this exercise. 

CIGARETTE BOX.—This is an exercise (Plate IV and Fig, 4) of .simple construction 
which provides further good practice in veneering and careful linish, At the same lime it 
is not so easy to make as would ii])pe[ir from the diagram, as the 
squaring of the cnd.s on each i>iecc must be mo.st carefully done 
if the box is to be lit for veneering, 

The whole box, including the lid, is made iir.sL as one piece, 
After the outside surfaces have been cleaned off true, the box 
is veneered on top, sides and ends. Then it is sawn through 
with a tenon saw to provide the lid, and the sawn edges are 
cleaned up with the iron smootlier on botli box ajid lid until the 
latter fits truly. 

To avoid possible damage to the corners, the black line i.s put in after this fitting has taken 
place. The base should be finished at the same time. 

Finally, the lining is prepared to Jin. thickness and fitted, being lightly glued into place 
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Plate IV. Cigarexte 
Box 


Fig. 4 . ClOATlETTE Box 
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and having the comers mitred. It will be seen that the lining is allowed to project above 
the box edges and is half-rounded on ll\e edge, thus keeping the lid in position. Hinges 
may be fitted if desired but they are not Uecessaiy. 

If possible, it i.s desirable to avoid having any end gi-ain at the corners to be veneered 
over, and in the diagram two altcz'nalive methods of jointing the corners arc suggested 
which are within the i^owers of the pupils at this stage. The secret mitre dovetail is too 
difficult for a comparative beginner in thin stuff such as is being used in this instance, and 
tlie methods sliown are quite strong enough for the particular job, 

Thc^box is best made in mahogany—which is tlie most suitable ground for veneering 
upon—and may be veneered plain in sycamore with a black line at the top edge and on 
tlie base, or may be finished with sycamore on the box and Macassai* ebony on the lid and 
base edges. Many other variations are possible, so tliat no two boxes in the group need be 
the same in appearance when finislted. 

A little job like this is worth French polisliing, should the conditions be suitable, but 
if the workshop is very dusty, or other difficulties make it too risky to attempt this, the 
best finish is a plain wax polish. The boys should know something about French polishing 
ajid sliould attempt at least one piece of such work, but if it cannot be done properly it 
is worse than useless and is best left alone. It is not advisable to use a so-called "brush 
polish ’ for this work as a substitute for the real thing, as these jDolishes are not sufficiently 
permanent although they have alijgli gloss at first. There is no "bodying up" with them 
to give strength and substance, and they are particularly subject to blistering, flaking, 
splitting, etc. 


HANGING MEDICINE CUPBOARD.—^In the example shown in Plate V and Fig. 5, 
the bottom is lap-dovetailed to the sides, and the sltelf is housed into them. Plain housing 
is all that is necessary 


here, The back is a single 
piece of three-ply, faced 
with oak or maliogany to 
suit the wood used for 
the job. The door, being 
small, may be of either 
solid stuff, in. thick, or 
of laminated board, but 
in cither case it must be 
cleated round as shown 
in the section, the cleat? 
being mitred at the 
coi'ners (see Fig. 12}. 

The job illustraicd has 
the quartered door front 
veneered in oak, with a 
centre circle and cross 
of contrasting veneers 




inlaid, 7 'liis can be done 
by veneering the door all 
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over first, and after the 
portion to be inlaid has 
been built up separately 


Ftg. 5. Hanging Medicine Cupqoaud 
Ml carcase work Uimughout the following diagrams is of |in, stuff except 
'Where otherwise dimensioned. 
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!Plate V. Hanging Medicine Cudboard. Casket, and Standing Medicine Cupdoaud 


on a piece oi stout paper, layittg it in position on the vcnccrcci door and scribing round it 
carefully with a knife point. The veneer is then cut through along this line by using a 
knife or sharp scribing gouges; and the centre waste is lifted out after being loosened by 
heating with a piece of hot iron as described in tlic cliapter on ''Decorative Processes," 
The inlay is then glued into place with a hammer. If it is an awkward shape, or appears 
to be going to give trouble to lay flat, a piece of cartridge paper should l)e laid over the 
whole door face and a caul used to hold down tlic inlay until dry. pressure being applied 
to the caul with handscrews. 

A small shelf is useful in tliese medicine cabinets, and if tlic job lias not been made to 
hold specific articles—in which case the shelf can also be liouscd in—it is best to make it 
movable by boring two columns of shallow holes up each side and using small pegs which 
can be obtained as for bookshelves, or can be cut from brass rod, With these it is best to have 
a glass shelf, 

STANDING MEDICINE CUPBOARD.—In this cupboard (Plate V and Fig. ()) l)oLh 
the carcase top and bottom arc secret lap-dovetailed to the sides and arc cleaned olf 
flush with them. This makes a neat finish allhoiigU a narrow line of end grain .shnw.s 
along each edge. If it is desired to avoid this, the top and bottom can be stepped back 
I in. as usual in this joint, and the corrcsimnding ^in. be cut as a rebate along tiie front 
edges. 

The door is solid stuff with the grain running vertically. It is clcatcd like a drawing 
board across the top and bottom to hold it flat and give a side grain finish to the 
top edge. 

Tire joint shown at the front corners of the plinth base is not strictly necessary, but will 
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make a iiseful additional exercise. It is not difiiculL to make providing that all the parallel 
lines of cuts arc gauged from the front faces after the ends are truly squared. The mitres 
on this and similar joints may be cither cut with a chisel or planed with a block (shordder) 
plane, This joint should not be forced up too tightly witli handscrews when gluing, other¬ 
wise the tongue may be sheared off; in fach handscrewing should not be necessary at all 
if the joint fits properly, Where mitre joints without tongues or dovetails are used, they 
are difficult to pull up in gluing unless triangular blocks of softwood are first glued on 
the outer faces of the members themselves. The handscrew can then be applied to 
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these to give the pressure directly across tlie mitre faces, the blocks being cleaned off 
afterwards. 

The rear joints on the plinth are those cuslomarily used on larger jobs, such as bookcase 
plinths, and are dovetail housings. The inside corners arc finally .strengthened by vertical 
glue blocks, as indicated on the sketch. 

Plinths may be attached to the carcase by slant screwing horn the inside face.s up into 
the carcase bottom, the clearance holes in the plinth being well coutiLcrsunk, or they may 

be screwed down direct through tlxe bottom—^wlicn they arc stepped in as shown here_ 

or they may be buttoned on in the usual way. If none of these methods is suitable, two 
cross rails may be dovetailed into the top edges of the plintli, the screws being put through 
these into the carcase bottom, as sliown in the footings of some of the other jobs illustrated 
later, 

SMALL TABLE.—The table (Plate VI and Fig. 7) is framed up with or without 
a drawer, as desired. The diagram shows the haiinchcd double tenon to be used on 
the rails. 

The top is best made of laminated board, mitrc-clcalcd round the edges and securely 
buttoned on to come flush with the outside faces of legs and rails, It must be very care¬ 
fully fitted, the top edges of the rails and ends of legs being cleaned off accurately so that it 
will "sit down” properly upon iheni all round. 

The thickness (bare) of .some selected saw-cut vcncci' sucli ns American or French walnut, 
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Fig. 7. SuAix. Table 
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or Macassar ebony^ being taken as the 
gauge for depth, the edge of the top is 
stepped back by that amount, a corres¬ 
ponding shallow band or groove being cut 
along the bottom edge of the rails and 
across the legs. The top can be done with 
the plane, but the lower inlay must be 
done as far as possible with the cutting 
gauge, then with the knife, and cleaned 
out with the router. This is a tricky exercise 
as, should the groove be taken even a fraction 
too deep, the job will be spoiled unless all 
the outside surfaces are cleaned down afresh 
to the correct level, 

When ready, the crossbandings arc laid 
with the hammer in the usual way, a piece 
at a time, and then the top of the table 
is laid with a plain or figured veneer, or 
quartered as required, Knife-cut veneer is 
used for the top, but saw-cut for the inlay 
crossbandings, 

The table may be made in this way 
in oak, mahogany or walnut, with either 
harmonising or contrasting veneers. 

MIRROR FRAME AND STAND.—This 
type of design (Plate VII and Fig. 8) is 
intended to be made in light oak or natuiul- 
finish walnut, See page 384. 

The long-and-short shoulder mortise and 
tenon joint is used for the frame and 
provides the rebate to hold the mirror 
plate, This is sprigged in if necessary, but 
the frame may be thicknessed so that the 
back face is flush with the mirror, the job 



Plate VI. Sm.\i.i. Taui.e 


being finished off with a piece of three-ply over the back, brought to within | in. of the edges 
all round and rounded at the edges. This holds the mirror scciuoly and is screwed to the 
back of the frame with rouiidheadcd small brass screws, thus making a neat linish. 

The joints in the stand arc shown in the diagram, and the only decoration necessary is 
provided by the chamfers. 

With a wooden mirror frame of this type, the neatest means of swinging it is tlie .small, 
plated circular drum fitliiig, liaving a wedge-shaped lug on one half and a V-slot in lire other. 
The mirror has the two lug halves, which enable it to be dropped into place between the 
two standards, the whole fitting being neatly screwed on to these and the edges of the frame. 
It is advisable to purchase the fitting before making the standards and frame, so that the 
width of the former and the clearance between them and the frame c^lu be determined before 
the job is made. 

Many variations are possible in the shaping of the feet and mirror frame, and their treat¬ 
ment by chamfers, etc., thus making this a valuable and useful job for inclusion in the scheme. 
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SMALL CABINET.—This medicine cabinet (Plate VIII and Fig. 9) resembles the one 
already given and may bo varied in size and detail to suit its particular use, 
Constructional details are the same, but .should the design be made larger, a framed- 
up and panelled back should replace the three-ply one used on the smaller jol5s and 
shown here, 

This particular example is introduced because it illustrates the next step in the veneering 



Platii VIIT. Smaix Cadinkt 

process, the cross picce,s (not cut across tlic grain as in crossbanding) being worked and 
laid on the door at the same time that the whole face is \Tnccrcd, 

The door veneer is laid with the hammer in one piece and then, whilst still damp, the 
bands arc cut out about Jin. wider than their final widllr, from another veneer, with 
the straightedge and knife. They are lig’htly glued and laid in position on tlie door A'eneer, 
The straightedge is placed in position to marks made on the door edges beforehand, and both 
bands and door veneer are cut through together. The waste edges are peeled away from 
the bands, and these are lifted for half their length to allow lire waste from the door veneer 
underneath to be peeled away. Lightly hammering down that half, the other end is lifted, 
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and tlxe remaining waste from imderneatli removed. Tlic whole length is then laid finally 
with the veneer hammer. The method for this and similar cxam])lcs is really the same as 
that described for quartering in an earlier chapter, and it should be remembered that this 
method is much easier—with a little practice—and far more accurate than would be any 
attempt to inlay such detail by first cutting it to finished size, then scribing along it, then 
taking out the waste to scribed lines and endeavouring to fit the detail in. 

Curved lines may be laid accurately by the same means, cutting through both thicknesses 
at once and removing the waste from each. 

The plinth is veneered also, the veneer being laid as a crossbanding along the front and 
both ends. The back is not veneered. The plinth sliould first be cleaned up and finally fitted 




Fig, 9, Cabinet in Mahogany, with Veneehed Doou and Pf.iNin 


to the carcase, It should next be removed, the veneering done and the edges trimmed clean, 
after which it should be put aside to dry. Tltcn it should be replaced finally on the carcase. 

BOOK TABLE.—This job (Plate IX and Pig. 10) is carried out in unstained mahogany, 
only the two side panels being veneered witli white sycamore. The mahogany is lightly 
oiled with linseed oil, which gives it a slightly darker colour than natural and one which 
is interesting when placed in conjunction with sycamore. 

The front panel at the curved end is tenoned right through the top and bottom, and 
wedged. This treatment looks decorative and not merely clumsy. It is necessitated by the 
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practice of lifting bookshelves by the top alone, a habit which tends to pull housings apart, 
The rear panel is lap-dovetailed into top and bottom. Tl;c shelf is housed into the rear 
panel but donble-tenonccl into the front one, the tenons alternating with those of the semi¬ 
circular shelf which continues the line of the main one. 

The two veneered side panels lit under the top but are let in flush with the edges of shelf 



ELeVATtON SECTIONAL S'DE EtEVATiOSj 



PLAN 


Fig. 10, Book Table in Mahogany and Sycamoric, Unsiained 

and bottom, Two narrow fillcls arc screwed to the underside of the top, one behind each 
side panel, and bolli panels are dowelled to these fillets, to the shelf, and to the bottom. 
The footings arc joined by a centre rail which is dovetailed to them and screwed to the 
bottom of the bookshelves. 

The table is finished with wax polish. 

Many designs for tables of this type care possible, all earned out in full -I in, stuff, and giving 
valuable training in planning unusual and individual constructions with a great variety 
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of decorative treatments, At tKc same time they should be designed for reasonable use, 
and not merely to look "modern" by being composed of holes and corners, bits and pieces, 
and at all angles, irrespective of either use or sound construction. 

NEST OF DRAWERS.—Being small and compact, this job (Plate X and Fig. ii) makes 
a pleasing accessory for tlie individual who is lucky enough to have a writing table of fair 
size on which it can stand. It is intended to hold stationery oddments in addition to paper, 
envelopes, etc., to take the place of a cabinet specially made for this purpose. 



Plate IX. Book Table 


The carcase is secret lap-dovetailed to leave a ^ in. rebate along the edges. 'L'his rcl^ate 
is continued along the remaining edges, as shown, to take the bead moulding of qiiartcr-circlc 
section which is "planted” (glued) into it. This moulding is best mitred between the two 
horizontal lengths at each corner, the mitre being arranged to come at the crown of a bead, 
Ihe vertical lengths should then be fitted in between, thus butting up against the horizontal 
sections. 

Before this is done and before the cai’case is glued up, the ends and top are worked to 
the decorative finish shown. The surface of each is sunk to a depth of jLin, to leave the 
octagonal centre portion standing. This is done by working carefully to a fine gauge line 
round the edge of the piece, with a cut line marking the outline of the octagon. The waste 
is cleared with a block plane. The extreme edges only of the octagonal portion are then 
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very slightly rounded with 
fine glasspapcr, the surface 
of the ground being pro¬ 
tected from scratches across 
tlie grain (which will show 
badly when polish is applied) 
by being covered fust with 
a piece of paper. 

This work, of course, 
follows the jointing of the 
carcase, 

The rebate for the three- 
ply back is cut and the job 
is tlten glued up. 

The drawers are made in 
the usual manner except that 
the fronts are made |in. too 
big over-all. The j’g in, over¬ 
hang at each end is allowed for by lap-dovetailing in the sides that much too far, leaving 
it projecting. The thickness of the projection is then carried riglrt round the drawer 
front by rebating the top and bottom edges to match. 

Before gluing up tlic drawers, llic fronts are slightly fielded as shown in Lhc drawing, 
leaving about in. sq. on each edge. The drawers arc then glued up very lightly, so that 
no great amount of cleaning has to he done ou the sides afterwards. Therefore, as the fitting 


Plate X. Nest or Drawers 
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cannot be done with the ordinary smoothing plane, it has to be done with a bull-nose j^lane, 
so that the less there remains to be done aftei- gluing up the better. It is also essential that 
the drawers arc glued up square; cramps need not be used. 

To finish the job properly and to make it more attractive, the small wood pulls should 
be tenoned through the drawer fronts and cleaned off flush with the inner surface, 

If a contrasting dark or light wood is used for these, the same luiiy be used for the two 
light footings, These should be countersunk and screwed on to the botlom with brass screw.s, 
a strip of baize afterwards being glued along the under face of each foolijig to cover the 
screw heads and to prevent any scratching of the surface on which the drawers are to stand, 

The job—because of the particular details of its style—is best made in oak, stained down 
to "mid” tone; or in walnut, in which case tire rebate on the edges should be reduced in 
depth and left without any planted moulding whate\'cr. 

HANGING CABINET.—This more elaborate job shown in the illustmtiou (Plate XI 
and Fig. 12) depicts a cabinet carried ont in mahogany with satinwood line round the edges 
of doors and drawer fronts. Two small drawers arc introduced and the back is framed up 
and panelled. 

The three shelves, being very narrow, arc plain-housed into the sidc.s, The strong back 
is rebated and screwed to the sides in the usual manner (shown in the section on construc¬ 
tional units of carcases) and this, combined with the narrowness of the shelves and the 
lightness of the job, makes it unnecessary to use dovetail housings for any of the shelves, 
The housing joint in which cither tlic whole length or a few inches from the front edge of 
a shelf is dovetailed, is a most difficult joint fora lad to make. It is ciUircly hidden, as regards 
fitting, and is almost impossible as to marking out, so that it is largely a inuLLcr of skill and 
experience in the actual working. A well fitting plain housing is fiir belter than a l)adly 
fitting dovetail housing, as the whole purpose of the introduction of the latter is to pull up 
tightly and hold up the shoulder between shelf and side, to enable it to stand the strain of 
movement of the carcase, or of drawer fitting. For tins reason the joint is used mainly on 
fairly heavy carcases of some width and depth, but there again it is useless unless it laps 
up to a close fit. 

The doors are of laminated board, mitrc-clcated as shown in the detail diagram. This 
board is rccommendGcl throughout the scheme for doors and table lops as it will keep flat. 
As it is faced as a rule with gaboon mahogany, it makes a suitable ground upon which to 
veneer. Tlie extra trouble involved in mjddng the grooved cleats and in cutting the longues 
for them on the edges of the board is well worth while as it obviates the clanger of shrinkage 
and warping that almost certainly will follow the use of solid stuff for the.5c details. The 
dealing provides a side-grain finish all round the edges, covering the raw and end-grain 
edge of the board and allowing the door to be properly and securely hinged, If solid slufi 
should be used, it would have to be cleated across the grain at top and bottom, and mitring 
of these cleats would have to be carried out at each corner to make a neat job—a joint which 
is far from easy to accomplish. Even then, as doors on most of these job.s arc only [j in, in 
thickness, there is no guarantee that warping will not occur, even Ihongli both top and 
bottom edges are held in straight line by the cleats, so that after a few weck.s have elapsed, 
or a sudden change has occurred in the weather, one corner of the door projects beyond 
the carcase front for perhaps H”- •md the whole appearance of the job is spoiled. When 
this occurs, nothing short of making an entirely new door can be done to remedy it, and 
for this reason it is strongly advised that the laminated board be used wheu the door is not 
to be framed-up and panelled. Iti any case it is advisable to veneer the door on both sides, 
as drying veneer exerts a very strong pull—especially one such as American black walnut— 
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and may cause casting or Ixollowing on that side, unless counteracted by an equal pull on the 
opposite side. 

Should laminated board be unobtainable, the only safe method to adopt is to frame~iip 
the door with mortise and tenon joints, plough the grooves along the inside edges for a panel 
and haunch the tenons, and fit a Ihichcr panel—say ^in. stuff—rebated round the edges 
to lit in the framing flush with the outside faces or face sides, and fitting exactly to the inner 
edges of stiles and rails, This llnsh-.surfaccd door may then be veneered safely on the out¬ 
side face, and should keep flat. 



PcATii XI, Hanging Cadine'i' 


In the example illusLratcd, both doors and drawer fronts are veneered in mahogany, 
the grain running vertically down each front, The edges arc then gauged out with the cutting 
gauge and a satinwood line, in, square, is run in to finish off. 

Suitable Bakelite pulls may be obtained for a job of this type, or the small, circular, black 
"shutter knobs" wiLh or without a white spot in the centre may be used. Wood pulls of 
the type used on oak and some walnut jobs would he out-of-place with mahogany and satin- 
wood and would look too heavy and clumsy for the material though not for the size of the 
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job, If the design and material are right, wood piiJis may look picasing on even the smallest 
jobs, but they do not harmonise with either mahogany or satinwoocl, possibly because these 
two woods are ineradicably associated in the mind with delicacy of design and fragility 
of construction, as in the Hepplewhite style. 

When doors and drawers arc fitted to a carcase, stops should be put in to ensure 'align¬ 
ment of the fronts when closed and to prevent the drawers from l)anging up against the 
carcase back. Sometimes the doors and drawer fronts arc intended to lie flush with the 




Fig. 12. Hanging Caiunet 


front edges of tlie carcase, but more commonly they arc set in for about in., as the small 
shadow line thrown by the edges in this way helps to emphasise the construction lines and 
to break up the flatness of the front view. The drawer stops are small rectangular blocks 
of wood glued on to the shelf or drawer rail in such a position that when tlae drawer front is 
stopped by them the front surface is set in by just the right amount, and the drawer back 
IS clear of the carcase back. The doors are best stopped by a narrow fillet glued underneath 
tJ]fi shelf above and nmning from side to side of the carcase, at such a distance from the 
front edge that the doors when closed will be set in the same amount as the drawers. To 
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prevent them from swinging open, a ball catch engaging wilh a socket can be fitted into 
the top edge of tlic door, the metal plate of lire socket lieing on the underside of the shelf 
above, and thus out of sight. But a bail calcli should never be relied upon to disguise a badly 
hinged door which swiiigs out for some distance as soon as released. If tins happens, the 
door is wliat is Jenown as "hinge boimd"; i.c., the hinge flap has been let in too far, so that 
when closed, the door is riding on its inner edge against the carcase side, and the leverage 
exerted via this edge upon the hinge flap when the othei' edge of tlic door is pushed to is very 
considerable and may wrench flic screws from tljc carcase side. In any case tlie door refuses 
to stay shut when released, and the only cure is to pack a strip of stout paper or a shaving 
under the hinge flap until the door can be clased easily. It should be remembered loo that 
the whole thickness of the Icnuckle of the binge should be let into tlie (hjor at the front edge, 
the outer flap then being splayed at a slight angle into the carcase side (the exact front edge 
of the latter being untouched) to give clearance wl^en the door is closed. 

Boys, and many otl^crs, ai'e notoriously careless about correct liingeing of doors. A pair 
of hinges should be fitted to two practice pieces of stuff before any attempt is made to swing 
a cabinet door. In any case, a specimen example of such liingeing sliould always be available 
ill the workshop for observation and explanation. 

SMALL CABINET FOR REFERENCE BOOKS AND STATIONERY.-This is a 
useful exercise (Plate XII and Fig, 15) and is an adaptation on a larger «cnle of a job which 
lias been popular for a number of years. By slightly increasing the size of the cabinet, it 
can be used to accominodiUe the smaller reference books always needed, along with station- 



I'lG. 13, Small Cabinet for Reference Bqoics and Statiokery 
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Platb XIT. Smaix Cauikut 

cvy, in a handy position for the writing table, and in common with the cabinet shown in 
the next diagram it makes a pleasing addition to the hirniturc in a room, 

There is notiiiiig in the construction that lias not already been covcj'ed in Die previous 
descriptions and diagrams. The job is made in walnut, and Uic drawer fronts arc veneered 
with maple, sycamore, figured French walnut, or Macassar ebony, us desired. 

STATIONERY CABINET.—-Made in light oak or oiled walnut, this small calhncC (Plate 
XIII and Fig, 14) is an alternative design to the one shown in Fig. 12, 

Constructional details arc covered by previous descriptions. 



Fro. I.}, Stationery Cabinet in Oaic on Waenut ,\nd Macass-Vr Edony 
Carcase Top, secret lap-ilovetailecl to sides. 

Carcase Bottom, plain top-dovetailed to sides. 

Doors, initrc-cleated, solid. 

Doors and Drawer Fronts, veneered with Macassar ebony, plain all over. 
Pulls, American walntth 
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The veneer used is Macassar ebony, which conlrasls well with either light oak or walnut, 
and tlie pulls are sliapcd Jrojn solid walnut. These, it will be noticed, are placed vertically 
across the drawer fronts, and the same arrangement is maintained through practically the 
whole of the suggestions given for this scheme. Tluj reason for this particular placing is 
the fact that they then conform directly to the lines of the main construction, and link up 
the Ihies of the shelf and carcase bottom. On work of this type they are frequently placed 
horizontally, but if the job is small, as in tliis case, they then appear to be rather too heavy 


Pr.ATE !XTTT. fiTATIONF.nv r.\niNIlT ,AND OcCASTONAl, TAni.n 

and to be isolalcd pieces stuck rather clumsily on to the front of the drawers, If it is not 
desired to place them as shown, it is suggested that shutter knobs or other leady-madc 
small pulls would be more suitable. The use of wooden pulls is entirely a matter of taste 
and the writer does not wish to imply that they are essential, although it is suggested that 
they arc much more in keeping with the style of work dealt with than are many of tlie average 
"fancy" pulls sold by stores. 

SMALL CABINET.—This cabinet (Plalc XIV and Fig. 15) differs in two small features 
from the other examples in the earlier diagrams. Tire door is set in to the lines of the decora¬ 
tion; the footings arc cross-halved to give an equal projection all round, 
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The carcase is made first with the usual secret lap dovetails at the toji, the Jjittcr being 
advanced for in, of its thickness to come flush with the carcase sides, The bottom is plain 
lap-dovetailed into them. 



Pr-\TR ‘XIV, Bookrack and Small Cabinet, Clock Case in Sycamore and Macassaii Veneer, 
Stool in Oak, and Dovetailed KNivjt Box 



^OMT E.L£VATlQNi SCCTtOMAU SIDE: E.LE:vAT'ON1 

Fio. 15. SjfALL Cabinet 
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A flat frame is then made of g in. stuff, and the comers mitred. This frame is glued and 
pinned to the front edges of the carcase after careful fitting. 

A solid door of the same thickness, cleated, is then made and fitted to the opening. 
Slielf and back are fitted as usual. 

The fronts of the flat frame and the door ai*e now veneered, plain, or the frame may be 
crossbanded, avoiding milres at the corners by carrying the veneering of the stiles riglit 
lip through. 

The inner edges of the frame are then finished with a contrasting line, which is carried 
on as an inlay across the frame corners. This can be done by continuing the gauge lines 
by means of a straightedge and sharp knife to cut tlirough the veneer, and carefully removing 
the waste with a Jg in. chisel. From the cross-overs of the lines only in. thick line is used 
instead of ^in., as it would be impossible to cut a sufficiently deep groove for the latter 
with a Icnife, The thin line can be purchased from a dealer. 

The door is left without a lined edge, and is hinged as shown, 

The footings are cross-halved to give the appearance indicated, and may be made of solid 
walnut, or, if black line has been used instead of walnut line, they may be made of white- 
wood and be dyed black to match. Black on such a small job is rather a harsh contrast; 
the use of walnut gives a better 


appearance. 

After a good scraping and glass 
papering of the surfaces, wax 
polish is all that is required for 
a finish. 

SMALL CABINET.—This 
design (Plate XV and Fig. i6) is 
definitely intended to be carried 
out in oak and finished natural 
colour, or stained down not deeper 
than "brown oak," 

Although it much resembles 
previous designs, there are two 
additions requiring a little more 
workmanship. The back is framed- 
up and panelled, and a stopped 
chamfer curving across the 
shoulder corners on the door is 
introduced. 

The door is framed-up with the 
haunched mortise and tenon joint; 
the panel fitted, and then all 
excepting the extreme ends of the 
chamfer is cut with a wide chisel 
before gluing up, After the door 
has been glued up and cleaned, the 
corners arc finished. This chamfer¬ 
ing is a difficult exercise and 
needs to be done well, otherwise 
any inequalities show up very 



Plate XV. Small Catuket 
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badly -when the job is polished, although they may not be noticed before this is done, Some 
preliminary practice is desirable, using a piece of tlie same wood and a chisel not less than 
f in. in widtE 

The back is made with the same joint, and screwed to the splayed rebate cut along the 
carcase sides. To avoid having to cnl this as a stopped rebate (an nnneecssary and tedious 
operation) it is carried rigltt llirough to the top, The back framing itself is made to fit to 
just over half-way up the thickness of the top shelf, and then a separate rail is fitted and 
shaped to stand above it, as shown. This is done to avoid the shoulder line ot the top joints 
of the frame being continued right throiigli, and to enable lids to be neatly fitted the part 



Fig, i6. Small Cadinf.t 


of the rebate occupied by it has the splay removed with the chisel, so that the ends of this 
top rail are square where they emerge from the carcase. 

The partition between the drawers is stop-housed from the bad: into botli dielf ainl bottom, 
the joint being stopped about ^in. from the front edge and the partition being notched at 
tlie corners to come forward flusli. with the same edges. The grain of this small partition 
should run vertically at the face in front, and it is customary, where the carcase is of any 
considerable depth from the back to front, to make the partition with the grain running 
that way and along its length, and to tongue and groove a strip on to it at the front only, 
as required. This strip, or small cleat, would be about i^in, wide. 

Other details arc the same as previously described and the job is wax-polished. 
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BOOKSHELVES.—Although larger and more difficult to handle, the job (Fig. 17 ) is a 
straightforward one to make. The two top rails slrown in section arc lap-dovetailed to the 
sides, the outer top being screwed on through these rails. 

The centre shelves are plain stop-housed from the back. The same joint is used for the 
bottom shelf, but this is considerably strengthened by adding a stretcher or tie-rail under¬ 
neath it, as shown in the diagram. Tliis mil is stub-tenoned, or housed also if sufficiently 
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Fig. 17, Bookshelves 
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wide, and reinforced hy glue blocks fitted behind tlic conicc and also between the shelf, 
sides and tic rail. 

A three-ply back is used in this ease but, should lime be available for making a much 
stronger job, a framed-up and panelled back sliould be made having a wide bottom rail to 
give an equal margin above the bottom shelf with the sllles, and a rail behind each of the 
other shelves wide enough to give the same margin above and below them, To avoid what 
is, for a kd at this stage, a tedious and difficulL job in working a splayed rebate Lo take this 
back right down the 3 ft, length of each side, and fitting il, the back may be made the full 
over-all width of the bookshelves and screwed directly on to the baeJe, being cleaned off 
flush with the sides. This makes the shelves very strong and rigid. It jn-cvcnls racking 
or springing of the housings when the shelves arc moved alMuit, and if the back is carefully 
fitted to the rear edges the join is hardly noticeable. 

In gluing Up larger work such as this s])ccd is essential, with the jM'ovision of suitable 
sash, or joiner's cramps, lo hold up the joints firmly until the glue is set and hard, and to 
keep the framework in square. All frames and carcases so crainjied should be tested for 
squareness on the face whilst lying in tlic cramps, as frccpicntly the tightening up of tlicse 
unevenly will pull a carcase a little out of square. This makes il alino.sL im])o.ssjl))e sulxsc- 
quently to fit doors and drawers accurately. This tendency cun be rectified l)y adjustment 
of the cramps, 

Tile large area of surface to be planed, scnipcd and cleaned true in a job of this type, 
combined with the difficulties of gluing up and cramping in a somewhat confined sjiace, 
makes this a much more advanced job for a lad lhan would appear from the drawing or 
photograph, But one or two lads will be able lo tackle it at about tin's jioriod of the course, 
although it is not suggested that this is the type of work to be set, or allowed, for a group 
or a class. 

In gluing up work of this kind Ihc boys should be taught to keep cool and not get flustered; 
to see that everything is ready beforehand, such as cramps ready adjusted lo slip on to the 
job, with plenty of blocks of wastewood lo prolecl the .surfacc-s; hinulscrcws ready and 
adjusted in the same way; glue hot and conveniently placed will; hoL walcr and rag in case 
it is needed, and a mallet also to hand. All the individual members should be laid uuL ready 
to go together and each one should have been lettered or numbered clearly so t-iuit there 
may be no confusion as to which tenons, etc., belong to which mortises or housings. More 
jobs are spoiled by unreadiness or carelessness in these tilings than by lack of skill oi‘ 
knowledge. 

If steel cramps are not available in sufficient numbers, effective substitutes may be made, 
as vshown in the diagram. 
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THIRD YEAR: INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP 

WORK 


Part of a Rooji Furnishkd and Decorated dy the Ciiu.dren of a Senior Schooi. 

T he examples illustrated in this section arc of larger work such as may be, and has 
been, carried out by the more advanced small groups, and by individual boys, 

It is not intended to suggest that all third year work should be large. Much oE 
the work should be on a small scale and of the tyiie already mentioned in detail, but carried 
to a more advanced stage of design, decoration and finish. The size of the work is unimport¬ 
ant in comparison with these factors; further, it is vmdesirablc that tw’enty boys in a normal 
school workshop should all be attempting large work at the same time on double benches. 
In fact, one may say that such a plan is impossible. If, however, the syllabus is restricted 
to small articles entirely, its scope will be much narrowed; also, there will be a certain number 
of able pupils desirous of making useful pieces of furniture on an essentially larger scale. 

Connection with evening school activities.'—In many instances siicli articles of furniture 
cannot be completed during the time available at day school, but will be hnished^—in tlie 
same workshop and under the guidance of the same teacher—during evening school sessions 
which are attended by the boys after leaving the day classes. 
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The evening school practical instruction classes arc rapidly Ijccoming an essential part 
of the senior school activities, and it is with this fact in min<l that more advanced work 
may be attempted by certain pupils during their last year at school. 

Other types of woodwork will still be carried on alternatively to this, right to the end 
of the third year, but these will be referred to in detail later. It should be borne in mind 
that the following pages deal only with the major portion of the syllabus, 



Plate XVI. Ci.ocit Case 


■ CLOCK CASE.—The constmetion of such a case (Plate XVI and Fig. i8) as the one 
illustrated in the diagram is considerably more advanced than that of the example given 
under this heading in the second year work, although its appearance may be similar, There 
is not the same danger, however, of shrinkage of the wood causing end grain to protrude 

and crack the veneer, or to show throiigli 
it. 

Secret mitre dovetail joints are used at 
the top of the case, ordinary lap dovetail 
joints at the bottom. The mitre joint is 
illustrated in the section dealing with 
Woodwork Joints. 




Fig. 38. Clock Case 
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The front is flush-panelled as shown in the diagiam, and a solid cleatcd door is fitted in 
the back. 

Any veneering is done, as before, previous to the cutting of the circular hole to take the 
movement, the rim of the latter fitting over the edges of the hole, A small metal bracket 
should be made to support the movement inside. 

Stuff of in, thickness should be used for this job, as it is very difficult for a boy to 
attempt the.se joints and obtain a good fit in anything of less thickness. The front will be 
too thick for the ordinary disc cutter or circular gauge to be used. The easiest means of 
removing the waste from the circular hole is to bore a hole at the circumference and then 
saw round the circle with a pad saw or a fretsaw, working, of course, from the front outside 
face. 

These cases should be French-polished, or wax-polished. 

CASKET.—Veneering of the splayed sides makes a mitred joint essential m this job, 
and two types are shown in the detailed diagrams, Fig. 19. (See page <404.) 

In the first case, a plain mitre is slid on each piece to a cut line marked with the sliding 
bevel adjusted to the angle of the splay. The stuff being thin and the job very light, a strong 
joint is obtained by making an angled saw cut and gluing in some hardwood keys of saw- 
cut veneer. As it is no easy matter to hold logclher two splayed members on a mitre whilst 
doing this, a simple device is shown which can lx: made and kept for future use. It consists 
of an old dvasving board along two edges of which are screwed two blocks of wood, the inner 
faces of which are planed to the angle of slope of the casket sides. They need only be about 
fin. in height (i and 2 on the diagram). 

Two corresponding lengths (3 and 4 on the diagram) arc prepared with one face planed 
to the same angle, but are not screwed down. The sides of the caslcet are prepared ajid fitted 
together so that one corner is in position bctu'cen the two fixed guides, as indicated. Guides 
3 and 4 ai'e tlwn fitted closely to the sides and the brads are lapped in sufficiently to hold 
them firmly. Another piece screwed under the board will enable the whole thing to be held 
in the vice, 

For thicker stuff in which it is desired to make sound joints, the splayed mitre dovetail 
will be needed, The other diagrammatic details show how the tails are splayed to keep tlie 
length of the grain in conformity with the length of the side, the splaying being in relation 
to the shoulder linc.s on one face, and to the inner and outer faces of the stuff on the end 
grain of tails and pins, This joint is no more difficult to make than the ordinary secret mitre 
dovetail, providing full and correct use is made of the sliding bevel when setting-out. 

The bottom may be carefully fitted inside the caslcct and glued into place. The top may 
be solid, shaped to reduce the end grain to a minimum, and glued and pinned on, If not 
to be hinged, a lining fillet is fitted and glued to guide the Ikl and liold it in place, but this 
is done last of all after tlie box has been veneered, sawn through, and cleaned up. 

Owing to the sloped surfaces, tile top cannot be done by overlaying and cutting throiigli 
both thicknesses of veneer. Each piece should be fitted separately, working from the first 
one which is laid as soon as fitted. The projecting flat portion is not veneered, 

The jointed and veneered casket will tost tlie craftsmanship of the best workers in the 
class, but only the best should be allowed to tackle it. 
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Fig. 19. Caskkt 
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BEDSIDE TABLE,—Tlii.s coiislniclioii is quite straiglUfonvfird (Plate XVII and Fig, 20) 
the only fresh clinicnlLy being tlic cutting of stopped grooves to talce the panels at sides and 
back in the legs, As most workshops now include a universal plnzie in the special list of 
tools, this will perform the operation cleanly by taking oft the detachable portion of tlie apron 
and nose, and cutting the groove right np to the end. 

The shelf is not housed in to the rails, but is held by fine screws cleared through fillets, 
themselves screwed to the rails. The hou.sing is avoided in this instance as it makes the 
table awkward to glue up. 



FiC. 20. Bepstde Taeli! 
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In assembling the table the customary procedure is followed. The end frames first arc 
fitted dry in tire cramps to .see that they are not in winding and that the joint shoulders 
are tight up; also, tlrat the side panel is not too big, thus holding the shoulders apart. The 
button groove in the top rail is ploughed on cadi frame, and on lop front and back rails 
at the same time, (If preferred, the shelf may be buttoned to the bottom rails in the same 
way,) The end tie rails or stretchers also arc tested at the same time. 

The sides are then glued up and, later, the front and back rails, back panel, and centre 
stretcher are cmjnped up dry for testing. When satisfactory the table is finally glued. The 
doors are solid, veneered. They are fitted and swung; pull fitted, aixl top buttoned on to 
complete, 

It will be seen that the centre stretcher is slightly cambered on its toj) surface along the 
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Plate XVII, Bedside Taule 


lengtli. TJjc aniomit is slight, as shown 
in the side view, but it prevents the 
appearance which it might otherwise 
Iiave of sinking ill the inicldle—an optical 
illusion which is countciacLed in a 
similar way in builcling construction 
where wirlc lintels and beams are con¬ 
cerned. 

Wax polish is the finish applied. No 
previous oiling is done, as this tends to 
give a yellowisli tinge to the colouring, 
and the natural grcyiiess of the oak 
is preferred occasionally. If figured oak 
is used, the surface may be burnished 
with coarse canvas to bring out the 
gleam of the medullary rays. 

LIGHT FOLDING XABLE.^This 
table of a dc.sign specially suited to 
light oak (Plate XVIII and Fig. 21) 
makes a pleasant and ornamental 
feature as one unit of a complete 
scheme. Feing lower than normal in 
height it is convenient for use alongside 
an easy chair, and when not in use can 
be folded and placed against a wall or 
in a corner without losing its value as 
a table. 



Plate XVITT. Occasional Table, FnAME© Stoohn Oak, Cakestand, Bureau in Sycamore and 
WALNUT, BOOKHACK, AND LIGHT FoLDiNG TaDLE 
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PLAN WITH HALF TOP PEMOVKD 


DIAGRAM OF 
PLATE USED 
UNDER TOP. 


Fic. 21. Light Folding Taolid 
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Some tables of this type have a wooden pin about which the toi) revolves, but the fitment 
shown in the diagram is neater and harder wearing. Some difficulty may be experienced 
in obtaining a plate such as the one illustrated, but a local blacksmith or garage will usually 
oblige at a very small cost, by welding a bolt (the head sawn off) into a plate, after which 
the screw holes may be drilled and countersunk. A piece of mild steel sheet, No. 12 gauge, 
such as IS commonly used in the metalwork shop, will .sufiicc, and a washer for the mit is 
easily obtained. 

If the joints are well made, the table will be a finn, .sound job. Tlie iipriglit ends are double- 
tenoned into the feet, whilst the broad stretcher is tenoned right tlirougb them, the tenon 
being brought out to form a decorative feature. If desired, the tenons of tlic uprighls may 
be lengthened and widened, and notched across the stretclior tenons, a method which locks 
the whole joint in each foot, and by gluing up more than balances tlic sliglit wcalcening of 
the stretcher tenons. 

The tops are plain hinged without the use of the rule joint, and for tlicse brass back-flap 
liinges are necesary, about i^in, The rule joint (see section on Woodwork Joints) makes a 
much neater job, but it is a difficult exercise for work in the day scliooJ. 

Owing to the method of lungeing, it is necessary to cut a shallow groove on the 
arc of a circle taken from the centre of the pin for the knuckle of Ihe lunge to swing 
across the under top rail, at each end as indicated. This luil is lap-dovctailcd to the 
uprights, 

A stop is needed, screwed to tlie underside of the top at the position showji, to decide 
the extent of the turn through wJiich the table lop may be moved and to keep it.s edges in 
alignment with the framing when the top is folded. 

The shaping of the top. and the use 0/ a variety of slopi)cd or through cham/c'rs, will give 
all necessary ornamentation, and the greater lire restraint used in lltc appliciition of tlicae, 
the better will the final appearance be. 

Well-seasoned wood should be chosen for the top and flaps, as Lhese arc not cleaLed. 
Should warping take place when the table is kept in u warm room. Ihc job will be spoiled. 
If seasoned wood is not to be obtained, it is advisable to fit wide deals tongned eukI 
grooved to the ends of the three top sections, and to lake off them merely the extreme 
corners, 

Plain wax polish is the best finish for this job. 

BOOKSHELVES WITH CUPBOARDS.—This Job may he used as :l siiiali, low dresser, 
or alternatively as a set of book shelves, Fig. 22, 

As the joints may be sprung by any careless handling, and as picviously noted dovetail 
housings are not recommended, tlic two shelves enclosing the ciij)boEuds arc housed foi' 
-Jin. depth to within Jin, of the front edges, and in addition are doiii)Ic-tciioncd llirougii 
the remaining thickness of the sides, one tenon about ijin. wide l)eing phiced 2 in. from 
each edge. These are cleaned off flush after being diagonally wedged from (lie onlsidc, Tliis 
construction in oak does not give an ugly or clumsy appearance to the sides, but luiilccs 
quite a neat and strong finish. 

For lightness, the back is a single sheet of three-ply, oak-faced on the inside, but if dcsircil 
the whole back can be framed-up and panelled, the extra Ihickncss being taken oft the back 
edges of the shelves and top rail. This, however, means adding greatly to the lime taken 
or'er the job, as well as to the weight and cost. 

The doors are framed-up and panelled, the inner edges of tire top and bottom rails only 
being quarter-rounded to soften the framing lines. 

Glue blocks under the bottom shelf, at the ends, are not actually necessary if the 
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I'lO. 22. HoOKSIIlvLVBS WITH CUI‘DOAIlt)S 


constnictioii suggested is used, but they give surprising additional strength to the joints. The 
top is screwed on from inside. 

This particiihiv job loolcs quite well as a small kitchen dresser if carried out in whitewood 
and stained and polished, 

OCCASIONAL TABLE.—This table (IMate XIX and Figs. 23a and 23b) may be carried 
Gilt in several different styles. The one illustrated is of mahogany with sycamore veneered 
drawer fronts, edged with black line. The combination may sound somewhat startling, but 
the actual appearance is very pleasing and this piece would take its place in company with 
the clock case shown earlier, and several other pieces designed to match. 

The side and back rails are doiible-tcnoned to the legs, and a tie rail is tenoned beneath 
the drawer rail, being set in J, in. from the leg faces. Tlic centre partition is faced with a strip 
the width of the drawer rail, as shown in the detail diagram at T), Other constructional details 
shown in this diagram are as follows: 

Top Jronl rail (/I), dovetailed into leg top, notched round leg and dovetailed into side 
rail, thus locking the corner securely. 

Lcfi (B). 

Drawer rail (f), tenoned into leg and mortised for partition. Under it is seen the tic rail, 
which is partly for decoration, as the shadow line thrown ova- it by the projecting edge 
of the drawer rail above gives the impression of a moulding line under the drawers, and 
a more finished appearance to the table. 

Partiiioii [D), with facing strip tongued and grooved on; double-tenoned for both rails, 
"Kickers" for drawers omitted. 
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Back rail of table/rawing (£), with housing for partition and groove for top buttons. This 
rail is tenoned to legs. 

Drawer runners (F and G) on which drawers slide, screwed to rails and partition. Dupli¬ 
cated on sides not shown iu diagram. 

Bnd rail of table framing (>i), tenoned lo leg, and to which is screwed drawer runner, G. 
To it also is glued the drawer guide winch is thicknessed to come flush with the inside face 
of the leg, and wldcJi rests on and is also glued to the drawci' runner, G. 

Under the table top, and glued to it and to the top edge of H, is a strip thicknessed to 



Plate XTX. Occasional Tadlb in Mahogany, with Drawrh Phonts 
Veneered in Sycamore and Edged with Ueack LiNii 


fit flush with the underside of rail A. This is the "kicker" which pi events the uiiencd drawer 
from dropping at the front. As this is needed, the ends of the top arc not buttoned on, but 
are slant-screwed and countersunk through the end rails of the framing in two places, This 
countersinking is done with tlic gouge; the clearance holes should be bored downwards from 
the top edge of the rail at an angle. This is done so tliat certainty ensures the clearance 
hole being about two-thirds of the way across the thickness at the edge. The table top is 
buttoned along the back, and screwed on up through rail A at the front. 

Working procedure is the same as for other tables, but it must be ensured that the two 
long stretchers of the underframing are marked together across the shoulders, as many such 














PLAK OF UKlDE.g - Fg^M^NG 

Fig. 23A, Occasional Taule in Mahogany 



Fiq. 23D, Occasional Table in IMaiiogany 

A. Ton Iront ruil. B. T-eg, C, Drawer rail. D. Partition. E. Back rail of table framing, T. and G, 
Drawer runners. I'l. End rail of table framing, 
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framings are spoiled by one of the parallel inenibers hc\n(^ bowed owijig to a difference 
in Jenglh between them. 

The table is cleaned up; the grain ''niiseil'' with warm wiilcv; papcMed down; stained 
with potassium bichromate (a saturated soliitioii bi which in added a pinch of potassium 
permanganate to warm the colour and to ''curry'' it into llio grain); papereeb stained and 
jjapered again with No, 0 paper; grain-filled, diied and papered yet again; the dust 
removed carefully; and finally polished with wax iiolislt several limes at intervals of at 
least one day. This allows the lur(>eiiliiio to evaporate, aiifl Ibe u-ax lo liarden Ijcfore 
another application takes jdacc. Only a little wax should ho used, with phaiLy of nibbing 
each time, 

When staining, tlie top edge only of tin; ilrawer fronts sliould be treated, tlic rest of the 
drawers being left natural colour. 

The black line, of course, is put in before staining, and the sycaiuoi e veneer is untouched 
by stain. 

Plate XIII show-s a similar tabic carried out entirely in Japane.sc oak, in addition to the 
one detailed above. The only difference in construction is that Hit; toj) of the oak tabic is 
set back from the edges of the tegs and rails by ] in. all round. 


BEDSIDE TABLE,—The carcase of light oak or walnut in Ihi.s joli (Plalc.s XX and XXI 
and Pig, 24) is througlvdovclailccl, but the pins arc made use of as a deeoi alive feature by 

being iiroiiglit Ihrough as shown in the 



Plate XX. Bedside Table 


detail diagram. Tlu;y may .spring direct 
from the shoulder liiu;, or be advanced 
about 1 in., after which the \uojccting 
portion may be shaped as shown, or 
rliainfered in .some olluT wa}’, Tlic apj^ar- 
ance given by this treatment is very pleasing 
but, as a style, it should not be adopted 
for one article only. It will, liowcvcr, 
harmonise (juiU; well with other jiicccs in 
a suite W'hlcli have, through Icnon.s, dry- 
wedged on llu; outside, 

Tlie back is framcd-ip) and panelled. 

On the examine iilusUatcd, the doors are 
frumed-up and llusU-froiiLed, doors and 
drawer being lilted willi ICuropcau walnut 
pulls, and nnislicd willi a I ii], sipiarc 
wulnut lino round the edges, 

The. job is unslained, but oiled and wax 
poli.s'lied. 

Ih’ing a fairly heavy job. the footings 
are strongly tenoned and two rail.s, 3 in, 
wide, are ilovelaikul in fiom front to Iiack, 
one near each end, (One is .seen in 
the sectional vi(;w,) The fooling is then 
screwed securely lUiougU these into the 
carcase bottom, 

Tile ]>hotoguap]is .sliDW two (jthcr alter¬ 
native designs for tables of this kind. 
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Pr-ATE XXI, Two Alteenative Designs for Bedside Tables: also JIookrack, Buuf.au in 
Light Oak, and Stationeey Cabinet in Walnut and Macassar 

NEST OF TABLES.—Tliis design in light oak or walnut (Plate XXH and Fig. 2^) would 
be in keeping with any ordinary style of modern suite in these limbers with which easy 
chairs would complete a pleasing sclieme. It is intended for use in a lounge 01* in a small room 
in which the ordinary type of low table would cramp the accommodation, 

It consists, as the diagram shows, of one small table on the footings of which slide two 



Plate XXII, Nest of Tables in Light Oak 


slightly smaller ones—one fitting in from 
each end. The smaller tables have no 

footings. 

The outer table Js through-dovetailed 
together, the cxtrenic top edges being 
bevelled oH slightly. A fairly deep stretcher 
ties it below the centre, the tenons being 
brought through and dry-w’cdgcd on the 
outside—largely as a (lccorati\'c /eaturc. 
The two sides are Icnoiicd into the footings 
towards the outer edge to allow siiflicient 
width for the inner tables to stand on 
them. 

Each of the two smaller tables is dove¬ 
tailed in the same way and has a lighter 
stretcher tenoned in, but cleaned off flush 
and wedged, When slid home, the inner 
tables should project beyond the outer one 






Nest of Tables ix Light Oak 
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about Jiiv, while at Ihc centre iKcy rest against tlic stretcher ot the main table. The 
whole job can then be canied about as wanted. 

The Ihrough-clovetailing is an exacting test, a.s evciy tail anti pin is open to inspection, 
but this joint is not so difficult to make if the marking out and jnoccdiirc is correct, while 
the final appearance is well w'ortli the extra Lj-oublc involved. 

The bottom edges of the inner tables should be covered with baize. 

LOUNGE CHAIR.—The coustrnction of this chair (Plate XXIII and Fig, 2^) is straight¬ 
forward, and its final appearance with loose cushions is quite pleasing. The exainjile shown 



Plate XXIII. Lounge Ciiaiu 


has the sides framed in sycamore, the panels being stained clown darlc and the cushions 
covered with the popular "folk weave” material. 

The remainder of the framing can be of oak, as also the scat frame mid back, Tor cheapness 
and hard wearing qualities, the under framing of the chair can be made of liirch or beech 
if available. The actual quantity needed is small. 

Seat frame and back arc hinged together, the seal sliding along the supporting rail wliicli 
is jointed into the uprights as shown, and made wide enough for that purpose. This rail 
is strengthened on each side and supported in turn sufficiently to take the weight on the 
seat by being blocked underneath with uprights of i in. stuff, tenoned in at top and bottom. 
Usually these, are merely nailed into place, a method which may be effective enough but is 
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ly sound constructional training for the sclrool workshop course. (It is an old joke 
ig handicraft teachers that when, in the ideal workshop, some rusLic woodwork has 
2 carried out, an hour has to be spent looking for the nails,) 

wide rail joins the two sides at back and front, the seat frame sliding on the latter. The 
’ of the back is adjusted by one of several methods, the one shown being simple and 
isting of a loose rail fitting into slots cut in the sides and engaging with a rack cut in 
oack framing of the seat. 
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Seat and back are sometimes panelled, but stroiiR wcbl^iii^^ a more comfortable 
foundation for the seat. The back should be panelled to the outside when the rack is used 
as shown, and the back will be seen. 

The detail diagram shows the method of framing the sides. The toji and bottom rails are 
dowelled together, whilst the other members are tenoned in. The corners are then rounded 
off. Small blocks are fitted under the sides to carry the cliuir, lUeir cdge.s also being taken off. 

In the example shown the side panels arc darkened to contrast with the s5Tamorc, and 
this may be done with a wood dye. Alternatively, 7inin. plywood, faced on one side with 
walnut, may be used, and if this is oiled, a fine colour is obtained with tlic full lieanty of the 
grain. At the same time, tlic colour is tiren tjuitc dark cnougli to contrast well with the 
framing. 

If a higher polish is desired on the arms of the chair to prevent dust and grease getting 
in the pores and discolouring the sycamore, they may be given a coat of clear (white) polish, 
well worked in, after which they are papered down and tl\c final lini.sh obtained by waxing 
thoroughly. There is always a tendency to stand glasses anti cups and sauccr.s on these arms 
—not to mention ash trays—and the wax will stand up to most of these things, whereas 
French polish will not do so. 

RADIO CABINET.—The example (Plate XXIV and Fig. 27) was miidc in European 
walnut to contain a home-made set, so that the over-all dimensions given arc purely arbitrary. 
The whole design may be changed without losing the valuable training iiiirodiiccd. 

The top carcase is made by secret lap-dovetailing tltc lop to the sitlcs, the bottom con- 





Plate J^IV, Occasional Table in Light Oak, Radio Cabinet in European Walnut, Bookcase 
IN 1.IG11T Oak, and Music Stool in Oiled Black Walnut (Cushions Removed) 
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slsting of two rails plain lap-dovclailcd to them with two cross members jointed in, to which 
the middle carcase is screwed (see A). The front panel is a sheet of laminated board, grooved 
in round the carcase edges and set in from the front ^ in. The carca.se edges are then finished 
with a stopped chamfer, as shown. The panel is pierced and a square opening i.s cut to 
receive the decorative grille, which is built up as shown in the detail diagram, being rebated 
round the outside edges and fitted in from the back. AUcrnativcly, the rebate can be worked 
on the back and the outside front of the giillc left wider, so that it may be fitted from the 
front. 

The grille is built up of strips of solid walnut, mortised and tenoned logeLher, and worked 
to a plain bevel on the front edges. This makes it necessary to introduce a variety of scribed 
shoulder at each mitre, except the outer corners which arc butted and keyed together, The 
whole grille looks very well when fitted into place, and is worth tlic extra troulilc in making, 
The back is detachable from the top carcase. 

The middle carcase is made like a plinth, and has a wide capping moulding which is screwed 
clown on to it. This is then used for screwing through, up into the cross membcr.s of the 
top carcase, This middle carcase is pierced at the front to take a control panel, and edged 
with a similar moulding strip to that used for the grille. 

The stand is framed-up with the front and side rails flush with the leg surfaces. It also 
has a capping moulding strip which actually is screwed to tlic under edges of llic middle 

carcase. The sLand is fixed to this by 
screwing up through its cross members 
into the moulding strip aliove, 

A piece of silk of harmonising colour 
is stretched behind the grille to finish 
the front, and is lightly glued and held 
in ))lacc with a narrow wood fdlct 
glued to the msido of the top carcase, 
The whole job is oiled and wax- 
polished. 

OAK CHEST.—Tliis job (Plate 
XXXV and Fig. 28) though not so 
very large, has a great deal of work in 
it and is somewhat costly to make. It 
is a useful project for the evening class 
student and may be begun, as sug¬ 
gested earlier, in the day .school. 

Constructional details arc the same 
as for earlier examples having a 
similar carcase basis, secret lap-dove¬ 
tails being used at the top and phi in 
lap-dovetails at the bottom. 

The doors arc framed-up and iliisli 
panelled to the front, being finished 
with a sheet of faced jdywood planted 
on and brought to within j in, of the 
door edges. 

The plinth, which is recessed for 
I in, on the front and sides, is screwed 



Plxte XXV, Oak Chest 
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on from inside the carcase bottom and reinforced with ghie blocks underneath. The back 
is framed-Hp and paneUccl. 

Wood pulls are shaped and fitted, and the whole job is stained down to mid-oak and then 
wax-poHshccl. 

The staining is done witJi Vandyke "crystals” (water stain) mixed to a strong solution 
in hot water, A pinch of potassium permanganate is added to warm up the colour and to 
carry it into the grain. Several successive staiiiings will be necessary, with papering in 
between, but the resulting colour obtained by this simple recipe is very pleasing and, iij though 



FGONT elevation 



Fig. 28. Oak Chest 


it looks somewhat dead before polishing, the wax changes the tone completely and brings 
out the warmth, The stain is best applied with a stain-dampened sponge over wide surfaces, 
as the use of a bnisli, tends to make it streaky where the strokes overlap. 

BOOKCASE.—Tins model in light oak (Plate XXVI and Fig. 29) is a more advanced 
design based upon the one illustrated on an earlier page. 

The case is dovetailed together, through-clovclails being used at the top and rounded 
off as shown in the detail diagram. Plain lap-dovetails at the bottom, and housings for the 
shelves, complete the carcase, The back is framed-np and panelled as shown. 

Jointing of the plinth footing is by mortise and tenon, with two cross members dovetailed 
in as shown in the detail diagram. 

A 2iote should be made of the method of adv'ancing the outside shoulder at the top back 
of the carcase to allow of running the splayed rebate for the back framing right through to 
the top, and covering it neatly. 
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The doors are framed and panelled 
in the normal way, being finished with 
a running chamfer round the inner 
face edges. 

Attachment of the plinth is made by 
screwing up into the carcase bottom 
through the two cross members, 


DRESSING TABLE,—Of simple 
straight lines, the constructional details 
of this table (Plate XXVII and Fig. 

30) are as follows (sec detail diagram); 

A shows a solid end dowelled to leg. 

B is the front leg. 

C is a shelf, housed into the side and 
stub-tenoned into the legs. It is housed 
for vortical inner sides, 

D is an inner side, shouldered and 
housed into a shelf. 

B shows the top rails, dovetailed into 
legs and sides, 

F is the back, which may be a sheet 
of plywood fitted right across, or may 
be framed and panelled to fit the 
carcase only, the section behind the 
middle shelf and mirror being left open. 

The top back rail on each side carcase 
top, the partitions and shelf are all set 
in from the back face of the back legs 
by the same amount as the thickness 
of cither the plywood back or the back Plate XXVI. Bookcase in Light Oak 

framing, as the case may be. 

On each side an outer top is buttoned and screwed on to the top rails and is set in from 
the outside end and front edges only, being flush with the inner face of each partition and 


the back. 

The weight of three mirror plates being considerable, the standards carrying these are 
made of I in. stuff, if in, wide at the base and tapering to tlxe top. The base of the standard 
is cut out to allow fin, of the width to be carried down the back behind the partition, to 
which it is screwed through the back. As the grain of the outside tops runs from side to side, 
a portion of the thickness of the standard base is tenoned through them, so adding to the 
security of the joint. 

The bottom of the table is not solid, as is the shelf, but is framed with front and back rails 
tenoned into the legs. Between these rails are stub-tenoned two others, one at each end 
acting as a drawer runner and fitting up to the solid side. All four are ploughed round their 
inner edges for a plywood dustboard, as shown in the sectional view. 

Drawer guides (not shown) must be fitted on the centre shelf between the legs, and on 
the drawer runners of the bottom framing. 

Pivot fittings are obtainable for the nnframed mirror plate in the centre section, and 
hinged fittings for the side wings. 
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Fig. 30. Dressing TADi.ii 

A. Solkl end clowelled to leg, B, Front log. C. Shelf. D. Inner siilc, 11 . Top rails. T. Bade. 


CHEST OF DRAWERS.—From previous descriptions and the detail diagrams (Plate 
XXVII and Figs, 31 and 31b), the construction of this job will be clear. Detail is given 
{Fig. 31b) of the framings at M and M on the sectional end elevation, Tiie parts arc as 
follows: 

(. 4 ) The front drawer rail, double-tenoned to legs and notched round to lit up to the 
side panel; ploughed along inner edge for the dustboard. 
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Plate XXVII, Chest of Drawers in Light Oak, and Dressing Table in Light Oak 

(B) The leg into wliich the side panel is grooved. 

(C) The back rail tenoned to legs and set in from their outside face by the thickness of 
the back; ploughed for dustboard. 

(£)) The drawer runner, fitted into front and back rails; ploughed for dustboard. 

{E) The drawer guide, fitted between legs and glued into place. 

(T) A side panel. 

(G) The plywood dustboard. 

The rail at the centre of each end framing makes a drawer guide unnecessary if the rail 
is set in sufficiently to come flush with the inner face of the leg, The drawer runners act, 
in each case, as kickers for the next drawer beneath, but at the top a kicker should be securely 
screwed to the top rail of the end frame. The planted outer top can then lie buttoned to 
this at the ends. Front and back can be scrcAved up through the top rails. 

The finish is according to the timbei' used and is made to match the dressing table. 

An alternative treatment to relieve the plainness of the drawer fronts is shown, a moulded 
bead being planted on round the edges of each drawer front and mitred at the corners. This 
is pinned and glued on, and to allow it to project a fraction from the framing edges the 
drawers are set in from them by the necessary amount to close at the right moment against 
the drawer stops. 
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Fiq. 31D. Chest of Drawers 

A. Front drawer rail, B. Leg. C. Back rail. D. Drawer runner. E. Drawer guide. F. Side panel. 

G. Plywood (lustboard. 


To avoid excessive cost and unnecessary weight, the framings carrying the drawers should 
all be made of clean deal or whitewood, the drawer rail itself being faced for about i in. at 
the front edge with oak, walnut, etc., with a strip rub-jointed on, Plain alder-faced ply¬ 
wood is quite good enough for the dustboards. 

The drawers, however, should be made throughout of the liardwood. 

SIDEBOARD,—This model done in liglit oak (Plate XXVIII and Fig, 32) in common 
with the last three examples illustrated, is an advanced piece of work such as may be begun 
at school and finished in tlie evening classes, 'fixe construction is not particularly difficult, 
as most of the work is but a repetition of what has already been done. The difficulty is 



EE—VOI-. ITI-S 


Fig. 32. SiDEDOARD IN Light Oak 
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Plate XXVIII. SiDisnoARD in Liqiit Oak 


cxperiencetl in gluing up the job and in getting it done in a reasonable time at a reasonable 
cost, but when linishecl it makes a fine piece of furniture well worth making, 

The job is made with eight legs as this enables the two outside box framings to be made 
separately and partially glued up, thus doing away with much of the difficulty, 

The front top rail is thus not tenoned m, but is dovetailed into the leg tops, This enables 
the rail to be placed down in position and glued at the same time that tlie centre rails are 
fitted. 

The back is framed and panelled so tliat it extends in between the rebates right across 
the whole sideboard, and this necessitates the cutting away of the thickness of the back 
frame from the back faces of the two centre back legs, as far down as the back extends. 

Cross rails join the front centre l^gs to the back legs, having a partition panel. Framings 
carry the drawers in the normal way. 

Decoration is by the use of carriage chamfers, their carrying round the corners giving the 
effect of a boss at each junction of rail and leg. Drawer pulls arc arranged vertically to give 
continuity of line in harmony with tire construction lines. 

The job is entirely oak, wax-polished. 




SPECIMENS OP FURTHER WORK 
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SPECIMENS OF FURTHER WORK.—Tlie accompanying photographs on Plates 
XXIX, XXX and XXXI show a number of articles not included in tlic detailed diagrams, 
as their coiislructional features have been already dealt with in one or other of the drawings 
and descriptions. 

The photograplis include: 

BOOK ENDS and BOOKRACKS (Plates XXIX and XXXI). 

CLOCK CASES (Plates XXIX and XXXI). 

KITCHEN CUPBOARD (Plate XXXJ). 

STOOL (Plate XXIX). 

TRAY (Plate XXIX). 

WRITING TABLE (Plate XXX). 

The photograph at the beginning of the section on Conslruction and Proportion (page 371) 
shows a BOOKRACK. COFFEE TABLE and BEDSIDE CUPBOARD. 

The photograph at the beginning of this section (page 401) shows a ROOM IN A SENIOR 
SCHOOL which has been furnished and decorated by the children’s work, wliich includes 
in the illustration, woodwork, lino-block printing, bookbinding, weaving and rug making, 
block-printed curtains, lampshade and standard. 



Plate XXXI. Book Ends, Clock Case, and Kitchen Cupdoakd in Wiiitewood 
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OUTDOOR AND GENERAL COURSE 



A School Gkuenhouse Built dv tub Boys 
For details of constniction sec page 


T his section of the school woodwork scheme is intended to supplement the Fixed 
Course and the Individual section, not to replace them, Thus it applies directly 
both to urban and rural senior schools having the facilities and the equipment for 
the teaching of both types of work, along with the gardens, grounds or other surroundings 
available for development. 

It applies, also, to the pupils in "C" group already mentioned as finding the indoor fonnal 
course too difficult in its final stages. Many of the examples chosen in this section would be 
projects for group work and would appeal to this type of lad as being more within the bounds 
of his capabilities. 

The smaller rural school, lacking in many of the facilities but possessing a certain amount 
of equipment, will be able to develop this section alone. For that reason the scope of the 
work suggested has been kept as wide as possible, although it is by no rneans fully compre¬ 
hensive. It is intended, rather, to act as a general guide to this kind of work as distinct 
from the formal woodwork, 
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The difference between the courses.—It should not be assnuied from the alcove remarks 
that any laxity as regards craftsmanship or finish may be allowed in the outdoor work. The 
type of job is different from that of the course on furniture making; lire joints differ; the 
processes differ in many cases—cabinet scrapers are not needed, for instance—and a different 
size and type of timber is used. But the insistence on accurate scltiiig’out, good workmanship 
and clean finish must be just as great. The craft of the carpenter and joiner is just as tradh 
tional and deserves as much respect as that of the cabinet-maker: it is concerned equally 
with everyday things which have to stand up to the wear and tear of normal use, under 
weather and other conditions that form a severe test of workmansliip. Too much of this 
work is taken for granted nowadays, probably because it lias been degraded by many jerry- 
builders and because it is not prettily veneered in sycamore or walnut. Another factor winch 
has helped to lower its standing in the public eye has been the use of plywood, Beaver board, 
etc. Where speed and cheapness are important considerations these special boards are 
legitimate substitutes where properly used. They have supplanted much of the good 
hand workmanship which went into the building and fitting of shops, banks and 
public offices. 

The same influence has been felt upon the purely gardening type of woodwork with which 
the school is largely concerned. Greenhouses are now mass-produced, also garages, tool sheds, 
kennels, poultry houses, etc. This practice lus led in many cases to the cutting down to the 
absolute minimum both of strength and sound construction, although there is no fault to 
find with the better-class work in these respects. Unfortunately it lias become a habit to 
say that “any old thing will do for this . . . whereas there is no reason why any wood¬ 
work job should not be well done. In school tliis view is essential, otherwise it will be found 
that the slackness is reflected upon all the other work, of whatever kind it may be. 


THE COMMfON JOINTS 

There are certain joints peculiar to the outdoor type of work, and others which are 
basically the same as those already dealt with but which differ in proportion and in the 
size of the timber used. For instance, many of the tenons wluch were sawn down with tlie 
tenon saw in the I'ixed Course will now have to be sawn with the hand saw—a very 
different proposition. Mortises also, which would take too long and are too big to cut 
direct with the mortise chisel, are now bored out and then finished to size with the 
firmer chisel, 

For these reasons the scries of joints most likely to be needed arc given here and also 
some which arc seldom needed, but of which the class sliould have some knowledge. It is 
not necessary that all the joints shown simuld be made as exercises, as was done in the former 
courses, iDut only those which wiU be in common use. 

Probably the greatest factor tliat has to be considered in the making of these joints, and 
the selection and use of the timber for them, is the avoidance of their weakening owing to 
normal shrinkage of the wood, Thoroiigldy seasoned softwoods at reasonable prices are almost 
unobtainable at the present day, and possible sluinkagc will often determine the type and 
proportions of the joints to be used in a job. Tliis is due to the larger sizes and the softness 
of the timber most suitable for the purpose in hand, and when it is considered that a well¬ 
fitting tenon may become comparatively loose in six months or less, it will be obvious wiry 
the practice of draw-pinning such joints in larger stuff is so common. 

Again, much of the work is nailed, screwed, bolted and/or painted, but this does j\ot 
provide any excuse for careless workmanship. 
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Red or yellow deal is used through¬ 
out and is quite satisfactory for most 
purposes. Oak, elm and ash may be 
needed for specific jobs or as members 
of otherwise softwood jobs, but only 
in smaJl quantities. When necessary 
these, and also larch poles for screens, 
etc., arc best obtained from a local 
estate agent, if possible, or a country 
Fig. I builder's yard where all kinds of work 

are undertaken, as it will be found 
difficult to obtain small quantities from the central contractor. 


HALVINa JOINTS 

BUTT HALVING.—Used for extending the length of a member while retaining a flush 
surface, as in the case of a wall plate, tail or ridgcpiccc, Fig, l. The joint should always 
occur at the top of a post or stud so that it receives support from underneath, or on a wall, 
or other supporting rail. 

It is secured by either 
nailing, screwing, bolting, 
or by wooden pegs. 

CORNER HALVING. 
—The commonest joint 
connecting timbers at n 
right-angled corner, as in 
the case of the wall plate 
of a fixed slriictiire, 
Usually nailed direct on to 
COgNE.R HALVING the top of the post, Fig. 2. 

It may be used for rough 
Fig. 2 frames, when it is dow- 

elled with wooden pegs 
instead of being nailed, 

"TEE" HALVING.— 
A common joint for cross- 
members acting as struts 
for the purpose of holding 
other members parallel, 
Eig, 3. It is not suitable 
for any casQ where an 
outward pull or thrust is 
exerted. Again, it requires 
underneath support 
owing to weakening of the 
lower member. 
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CROSS HALVING. 
—Used for two mem¬ 
bers crossing at any 
angle—at or approach¬ 
ing tlic right angle— 
but which have to be 
kept ill the same plane, 
Fig. 4, It is most 
suitable for vertically 
placed members such 
as rails or sills crossing 
braces or studs. It may 
be used for horizontal 
framings where the 
weight is not heavy, 
and wlien not subjected 
to sudden shocks, 


CROSS DOVE¬ 


TAILED HALVING,—^Used as an occasional alternative to the plain cross halving to give 
additional assurance of rigidity—also in case of probable shrinkage causing side play, Fig, 5. 

The dotted line in the diagram shows the 
second alternative by which both shoulders 
are dovetailed, but this is usually not neces¬ 
sary. 

HOUSED JOINTS 

PLAIN HOUSING.—The whole of the 
end of one member is let in to the thickness 
of the other. Sills and rails may be jointed 
to upright members in this way. Fig, 6a. 

“ Notched ”—^\Vhen one member is housed 
into a wider member than itself, so that the 
groove in the latter is “stopped," the joint 
is often known as a "notched" joint, Fig. 

6b. This occurs, for instance, at the join 
between the ends of ceiling joists and their 




CCOSS DOVETAILED 
HALVING 


Pig. 5 



UtG, 6a 


Tig, 6b 
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lONGUED JOIN r,—This term is usually applied to the variety of housing joint in which 
the two members meet at a corner, one of them being shouldered as shown in the diagram, 
Fig, 7. It is used for light framings where both members are securely held by other means 
in addition, and where there is no sideways stress. 

DOVETAILED, HOUSED OR "TRENCHED” JOINTS.—Common to both cabinet 
work and light framings, but not very common, or 
ordinarily necessary, in outdoor work, Fig, 8. Housing 
joints are used extensively in staircase work, but this S 

is beyond the scope of the course. 



TONQUSD JOINT 


DOVETA.ILE.D, HOUSED 
OP "TPENCHED" JOINTS. 


REBATED AND HOUSED OR "TONGUED AND HOUSED” JOINT.—The shoulder 
Eicross the end of the tongued member assists in obtaining rigidity and in holding this member 
firmly at right angles to the other one, Fig. 9. 


REBATED JOINTS 


REBATED ANGLE JOINT.—Suitable for light and rough work, such as moulds for light 
concrete paving blocks, or for window boxes in wider stuff where a Hush outer surface is 
necessary for fitting in a recess, Fig. 10. Whilst not a very strong joint, the shoulder prevents 
leakage due to poor fitting such as might occur in the butt joint, and does add considerably 

to the strength. 



HEBATED AND HOUSED 
OR “TONOED AND HOUSED' 
JOINT.__ 


The joint becomes quite sound for many purposes 
if the inside faces of the wood are given two coats of 
paint to render the joint watertight and to give a 
protective finish. 



REBA.TED 


Fig. g 


Fig. 10 
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REBATED AND BEADED JOINT.—Used where a good fit is difliciilt or impossible 
to make, and where the members have to be assembled separately in position, Fig, ii, Only 
used, however, where the prominence of the end grain does not matter. 

REBATED AND RETURN-BEADED JOINT—Used as above, but where it is necessary 
to disguise or cover the end grain. Certain types of large work on such fittings as folding doors 
and linings ncce.ssitate the use of this variety of rebated joint, Fig. 12. 

Tire purpose of the bead in both types is twofold: 

1, For decorative appearance. 

2, To cover or disguise the efIccL of shrinkage of the members away from the "dry" or 
open abutting join. 




REBATED AND DEBATED AND 

Beaded _ peturn-beaded 

Fig. II Fig. 12 


MORTISE AND TENON JOINTS 


"THROUGH" lilORTISE AND TENON JOINT, SHOULDERED.-Used in the 
framing-up of doors and other structures, Fig. 13. Probably it is the coinmonc.st joint to 
be employed in the outdoor woodwork course. (The detailed method of construction of this 
and other joints has already been given in the I'ixcd Course.) 



THROU<jH" MQETISE AND 
TENON JOINT shouldered 


''STOPPED" MORTISE AND 
TENON JOINT, SHOULDERED.— 
Although more commonly employed in 
furniture making, this joint may be 
used extensively in general work, and 
especially for apparatus making, such as 
stands for looms, Fig. 14, Whereas the 
tiirough tenon is invariably wedged from 
the outside, this joint is left without 
wedges in light stuff, In heavy stuff, or 
where a strong joint is needed, it is 
undesirable to take the tenon right 
through, the mortise ends are cut slightly 
sloping outwards and thin wedge.s 


Fig. 13 
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''stopped" M0[2T1SE and 
TENOW JOINT SHOULDECEO. 


TENON 



WEDGES eEADV 
IN ENOS OF 
SAW-CUTS FOB 
"FOX TAIL" 
WEDGING IK 
HEAVIE.I3 STUFF 


!U'c carefully inserted into 
the ends of saw cuts made 
down the tenon, When the 
joint is driven home these 
are forced into the cuts, 
spreading^ the tenon and 
effectively locking the joint. 

This type of wedging 
needs great care, as should 
the wedges be too long they 
will project from the tenon 
end and "ride" on the 
bottom of the mortise, 
thus preventing the joint 
shoulders from fitting up 
properly. The mistake can¬ 
not then be remedied. 


Tig, 14 


rather than as a method of secure 
joining. It is also used for heavier 
roof framings. 

"BAKE-FACED" MORTISE 
AND TENON JOINT.—So called 
because it is shouldered only on one 
side, as shown in the diagram, Fig. 
16. Used when it is required to 
place tile tenon memi^cr out of 
centre on the leg or post to which 
it is joined, and when an extra 
strong tenon thickness is desired. 



"STUB” MORTISE AND 
TENON OR " JOGGLE'' JOINT.— 
A common variety of mortise and 
tenon In building construction 
where a wooden member has to be 
joined to one of stone, etc.. Fig. 15. 
It is used more for the purpose of 
keei)ing the former in position 




axeE-PACED MOETISE 
AND TENOM JOINT. 

Tig, lO 
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Fic. 17 


DOUBLE MORTISE AND TENON JOINT.—In large and thick stuff used for heavier 
work a single tenon would necessitate a mortise so large that the mortise member would 

be seriously weakened at one point. 



To avoid this, two separate mortises 
are used with a double tenon, as shown 
in Fig. 17. In any ease, this forms a 
much stronger joint tlian would he 
made by Uie single tenon alone. 

"TUSK TENON" MORTISE AND 
TENON JOINT.--A joint much used 
in flooring and roof work, arranged to 
avoid weakening of the members by the 
inclusion of tlie "tusk" at the sliouldci' 
line, Fig. 18, It is really a combination 


of the notched joint and the ordinary 


tenon, and the tusk provides a strong- 



bearing surface to resist any tendency 
towards shearing of the tenon. 

The tenon is usually made onc-sjxlh 
of the width of the stuff in tliickncss, 
being brought well through and wedged 
as shown. 

It is unlikely that Lius joint will be 
needed in school work, unless fairly 
heavy flooring is undertaken, but the 
boys should know something of it 
and should take any opportunity that 
might occur locally of studying its 


actual use in building, 


Fig. 18 
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"CHASE” MORTISE AND 
TENON JOINT.—^This joint is 
employed when it is necessary to 
put in a fresh member jointed to 
other members already in position, 
so that it is impossible to use the 
normal tenoning method, Fig. 19. 

The mortises will, of course, “lead 
in" in opposite directions on each 
opposite member. 


BRIDLE JOINTS 

"TEE" BRIDLE JOINT.—A MQETlSiNG 

good joint for all kinds of light 

framings, though not easier to 19 

make than tlic mortise and] tenon 
joint, Fig. 20, It may bo used for members which meet at an angle other than the right angle, 
To hold this joint securely, it is customary to insert a wooden pin or dowel, which may 
be round or square in section. This pin is put in in such a manner that it pulis the shoulders 
of the joint up tightly as it is driven home, and this pull is ensured by boring the hole in 
the middle section of tlie joint a fraction nearer the shoulder than the iioles in the outer 
sections, The method is known as "draw-boring," and is shown in the diagrams. 


"ANGLE" BRIDLE JOINT.—This joint is not at all easy to make, as it requires very 
accurate sawing to obtain a good fit without the jaws of the "bridle" member being forced 
open at the outside edge, Fig. 21. 




TEE." BglDuEl JOINT 


SECTIONAL VIEW SHOWlNC 
\JSL OF DgA\v- 


Fig. 20 


Fig, 21 
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DOVETAIL JOINTS 

Several of these have been dealt wiUr in the other parts of the course, but they are merr- 
tione™hcie as they form an important part of the whole group of 3omts winch is based upon 

the dovetail. 

''THROUGH" DOVETAIL JOINT. 

-5 THE "LAPPED" DOVETAIL JOINT. , . , ■ 

^ THE STOPPED OR SECRET “LAPPED" DOVETAIL jOlNi, which is shown in 

the stages of markiiig-out and cutting. Fig. 23 . 

The dLraius show the necessity for marking and cutting tlie pm piece (P) before trans- 
feiring tire marking to the dovetail piece (D), the latter having been gauged and stepped 

arrn«i!; the end in readiness for this marking. „ , .r i 

SI r id it he intended to bring the outside surfaces of the jo.nt lush, the s ep or over¬ 
hang ® will he equal to the thickness (A) of the socket walls and this must be provided 

0 U ho gauging in the first stage, The customary finish as .shown at C and E, below, m 
lor oy uic b fin sh to the ton edges. 




Fig. 22. Dovetail Joints 
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DOVETAIL HALVING JOINT.— This is a strong joint for ilush-faccd framings, and is 
not.affected by shrinkage to the same extent as the ordinary “Tec" halving joint. It may 
be used for tics, at various angles with connecting members, and in positions where tcnsional 
stress is exerted, Fig. 23, 


ANGLE-DOVETAIL JOINT.—The strongest joint 
the stuff meets the joint instead of the edge, Fig. 24. 
frames in portable building.?. 



for corner framing, where the face of 
A useful joint for the corners of side 



Fig. 23 


Fig, 2.f 


laiTRED JOINTS 


BUTT MITRED JOINT.—The simplest form of mitred joint, but suitable only for 
temporary rough work of a light nature, Fig. 25, It is secured by nailing, Glue blocks slxould 
be fitted inside the corner, if possible, to give more strength. Examples of its use arc shown 
in Figs. 25, 26 and 29. 


CROSS-TONGUED MITRED JOINT,—In this case, two narrow grooves are cut nt right 
angles to the face of the mitre, one on each piece, and for a depth of J in, in light stuff. Fig, 
27, A "key" of cross tongue is then prepared which is cut ncro.ss the grain of the wood, 
and which is trimmed until it is a hand-light fit in tire grooves. The joint is .secured by 
gluing the cross tongue into place, and cramping up. 

This is a strong joint, suitable for plinth ba.?es when reinforced by glue Ijlocks in the angle 


of the joint. 



BUTT {VUTEED 
JOINT _ 



MiTEED Butt 

JOINTS 



CROS<i - TONGUED 
MITI 2 ED JOINT 


Fig. 25 


Fig, 2G 


Fig. 27 
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shouldered AND MITRED 

..^' 0=7 [X X JOINTS.—Two forms of 

\ \ J 1 shown, both of 

j ( ( XZ^'"'^ / which require to be secured by 

I . / ( • ) niiiling, and to be strengthened 

( ) I \ I^y blocks if possible, Figs. 

X ' 29. 

X. , \ . MORTISE AND'I'ENON JOINT 

X/^ MITRED SHOULDER 

SHOULDB2E0 AND BEAD,—^\Vhcn it is not desirable 

MiTgED BUTT JOINTS that the moulded edge of the 

Pjo^ 2s F;c. 29 stile should be carried right through and 

the rail shoulder scribed over it, this form 
-j r"j-j of mitred joint may be used, Fig, 30, The 

i | moulded edge on the stile is cleaned off 
flush with the rebate, and mitred back 
to meet the end of the moulding on the 
rail. The tenon may be haunched, as 
shown by the dotted line in the diagram. 

MORTISE AND TENON JOINT 
WITH "MASON'S" MITRE.—To 
MrrEET) SHOULDEXZ enable the full width of tlie stuff to be 

_ ■ retained at the joint, and to avoid the 

scribing of the rail shoulder, the moulding 

■ may be stopped and mitred in the solid, 

30 as shown in Fig. 31. The objection to 

this method is that the moulding cannot 
be cut with a plane on a short length, so 
that a scratch, stock has to be used, and the mitres Iw-ve to be finished by hand on the stiles. 

MORTISE AND TENON JOINT WITH "SCRIBED" SHOULDER.—This form of 
joint is shown here for comparison with the two methods given above, F'ig. 32, It is a difficult 
joint for boys to attempt, but it is used very largely—in various forms—in the jointing of 
window frames and sashes. 


MfTEED SHOULOEg 


Fig. 30 


! n 





SECTOR meoUGH A 


MASONS MlTIg.E 
Fig, 31 


SCe\BE.P JOINT 
Fig, 32 
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EYED'' MITRE 
,—A very strong joint 
hi or heavy stuff at 
any angle, Fig, 33. 
ey varies in thickness 
ng to the size of the 
lemhevs to be mitred, 
ay be repeated on the 
•c face. It should be 
of hardwood. The 
corner.5 of wooden kerbs 
Hired in this way. 

RET MITRED DOVE- 
JOINT.—This is the 
2st joint which can be 
:o give a mitred edge 
with a plane, unbroken 
! on each face of the 
ight up to the corner, 
1 . 

diagrams show the 
s in marking-out and 
5 the joint. 

ommon insLance of its 
the upper carcase joint 
side of a writing bureau, 
icli there is no moulded 
gc- 

j the be.sL joint to use in 
oundwork for veneering, 
2re is no end grain left 
veneered over, and the 
surfaces that it gives are 
le for French polishing. 




Secret Mitred Dovetaii. Joint 
Fig. 3,^ 
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DOWELliED JOINTS 

CORNER BUTT JOINT.— TUk is a quick and easy method of joining two pieces of 
fairly thin stuff, in a position where a secret joint is desired, Fig. 35. An example of its use 
is given in the side frames of the lounge citair included in the IndividKni Course, .see Index. 

When a carcase is framed up with solid sides and legs, or posts, these are frequently joined 
together by short dowels at intervals of about Cin., and the strength of thi.s type of joijit 
is very surprising. 

DOWELLKD MITRli JOINT.—^I'hc mitre joint shown is strong, and is very useful for 
picture and other framc.s in light stufl. Fig. 3G. 



DQWELLED SEGMENTS— MITRED. — Tl\c diagrams (Figs. 37 and 3S) lifu,strafe a strong 
method by which a aeries of segments may be joined together, and, hitei', may be trimmed 

.shown in the 

_ seconddiagram, 

'■ the various tihc.kne.ssps 



being press-ghicd to- 
gelhcr, Tlicy may be 
dowellccl a,s well, 
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DOWELLED SPLICE JOINT.— 

This joint will seldom be needed, b«L 
it is useful in any position in which 
it is necessary tci avoid the use of 
nails or screws, Fig, 39, It is con¬ 
siderably stronger than the plain 
butt joint, but should not be used in 
an unsupported position on a long, 
horizontal member. 

RUBBED OR GLUED JOINTS 

RUB JOINTING.—Ihc diagram (Fig. 40A) shows the method of butt gluing several 
pieces of stuff, edge to edge, to obtain a wide surface. Tliis is known as "rub jointing/' as 
the edges of both adjacent lengths ai-e glued and then rubbed together until the glue begins 
to thicken. When it is no longer |x>ssiblc to move one piece on the other, the joint is laid 
aside to dry. 

This joint is extremely strong if properly made, and its success depends upon the exact 
fitting and squareness of the two edges forming the joint. When this fit is obtained, and the 
edges are glued and rubbed together, all the air is expelled from the joint along with the 
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RUBUEU OR GLUCD'^JoTNTS 

Fig. 40 


surplus glue, and the suction between the two surfaces gives extra strength to the large 
number of small glue dowels which arc formed by tlic rubbing of the glue into the pores 
of the wood. 

Care must be taken to sec that the joint Ls not broken during the nibbing process by 
lifting one edge of the upper piece. Should this happen, it will be ncccs,saiy to wash off all 
the glue left on both edges, and to rcglnc them and rub them afresh. 

It will be seen from tlie diagram that to avoid ‘‘casting’’ or warping of the whole width 
of rubbed pieces, it is advisable before jointing to turn the alternate pieces over so that the 
heartwood side of one length comes next fo the sapwood side of its adjacent member. 

TONGUED AND GROOVED JOINT.—^The same method of gluing applies to the tongued 
and grooved joint shown at Fig. 40B, but it iscustomaiy to cramp up this joint and to 
leave it in the sash cramps until it is dry. 
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Table tops which have to be made in tluclc stii/f, and wliicli liave to be fixed finnly in 
position, are jointed in this way, so that should one or more of the joints be "sprung'* or 
opened by shrinkage of the parts of the top, the tongues will liclp to prevent water, etc., 
from getting into the cupboards or drawers underneath. Tlus point becomes important in 
the case of tables of the kitchen type, which arc used for cooking or laundry work and which 
need to be washed down at intervals. For these purposes, the top should be made of deal 
or sycamore, and should be left unstained and unpolished. 

DO\VEL'LED JOINT.—This joint is much weaker than either of the two edge joints, 
mentioned above. It is sliown at Fig. 40C. The joint cannot be rubbed, so that reliance 
must be placed upon getting a good fit between the two edges, and upon careful cramping 
up after gluing, It is very important that care should be taken over the cramping up, as 
there is a danger of the whole width being buckled by the over-tightening of the cramps. 
This causes the centre part to bow upwards from the cramp bar, and breaks tlie joint 
on the outside edges. When this happens, the only remedy is to saw right down the joint 
through the dowels, and to refit the whole joint. 

ADDITIONAL JOINTS NEEDED FOR OUTDOOR WOODWORK 

MATCHING JOINTS.—Matchboarding is used for wainscoting, the lining of wooden 
framings, and similar covering work. Figs. 41, 42 and 43. If any considerable quantity is 
needed it may be bought cheaply, already tongued and grooved, but if only a short length 
is wanted in a hurry, it may be worked by hand. 

The diagrams show three methods of finishing match-boarding, tl\e tongued and grooved 
joint being Used in each case. The first diagram (Fig. 41) is of the joint alone, the shoulders 
being butted square and showing nothing on tlic outer surface bcyojid the joint line, Sliotild 
any shrinkage take place, an ugly gap would show along the Icnglli of the join, To avoid 
this, one of the abutting edges is beaded a.s in Fig. 42, or botli are cJiainforcd as iJi Fig, 43. 

The chamfered edge, known as V-jointed matching, disguisc.s the joint line and any sub¬ 
sequent shrinking, and is the best method to adopt. 



5E.criOMS OF MATCH-BoABOlNG 


Additional Joints Needed for Outdoor Woodwork—Matchino 

FLOOR BOARD OR BATTEN JOINTS.—^TJiree types are shown, of which the first is 
most commonly used. The drawback to the use of the square-edged butt joint (Fig. 44) is that 
shrinkage of the wood always opens the joints, allowing dj-aughts and dust to come through. 

If the battens arc tongued and grooved, as in Fig. 45, the joints remain sealed against 
clamp air and dust, even though shrinkage does take place, and the flooring is kept level 
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Floor Board or Batten Joints 


by the tongues as well as by the nulls. This method is the commonest /or all but the 
cheapest work, 

The rebated battens (Fig. 46) have the same advantages as the tongued and grooved 
variety, but, being i in. wider in standard size, and move 
expensive, they are not so commonly used. 

Other and more elaborate methods arc used for work of good 
standard, and these include the use of fillets, or of skew-nailing 
through a splayed tongue. As these methods are not likely to 
be needed in the school work they are not given here in detail, 

Fig, 47 shows the type of nail used for fixing floor boards. It 
is a cut nail, known as a "brad,” and has a small head which 
holds very firmly without making a large hole in the board. 

ROOF JOINTS 
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At the present day, many schools are making 
their own tool sheds, garden huts, pavilions, 
etc, The following diagrams and descriptions 
are concerned with the simple joints and 
constructions which may be needed, and which 
are standard details for all work of this type. 

Only those suggestions which can be carried 
out in school workshops or gardens have been 
included here, but they may form a basis for a 
much greater variety of useful projects. 

BIRD'S MOUTH JOINT.—This joint is 
used in buildings of all types and sizes where 
the common rafters, carrying the roof, meet 
the wall plate. 



Fig, ,18 
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Fig, 48 shows the form it takes when the roof is required to overhang the walls, as is 
customary in the ease of a span, or double-sided roof witli 11 centre ridgcpiecc. The portion 
to be cut from the common rafter is best marked out from a template which has been adjusted 
to the pitch, or slope, of the roof. 'Ihc joint is seeured by nailing tlrrough the rafter into the 
wall plate. 

Fig. 49 gives the alternative form of the joint, which is used when overhanging oaves 
are not desired, This reversed foim allow.s the inner shoulder, coming against the edge of 
the wall plate, to take the outward Ihnist directly, and makes the joint a very .strong one. 
This also is secnrecl by nailing, as shown in the diagram. 

In brick buildings, the wall plates should be bedded securely along the Lop of the walls, 
either by cementing them in or by carrying up the outside course to leave a bed along \\'liich 
they may He, The general custom at the present day, however, is to place the wall plate 
on the outer course of tJio brickwork, thereby oblainiiig a great deal more aii' space over 
the whole area of the roof, and between it and the ceiling beneath. 

In wooden buildings, the wall plate is provided by the top rail of the framing on each .side, 
as in Fig. 53, 

RIDGE JOINT,—At the head of the rafters, in the ordinary light .span roof, tlie joint 
is formed by trimming the ends of the rafters to butt against the ridgcpiecc, as in Fig, 50, 
The I'idgepiccc is shown by dotted lines. 

The joint is secured by nailing at an angle through the ends of the raftei s into tlic ridge- 
piece, and, for additional strength, a cleat may be nailed acro.ss the riiftcrs in tltc manner 
shown, This cleat is notched to receive the ridgcpiecc. 



Fig, 49 Fig, 50 



Joints Used on Steep-Rtciied Koors on 
Lean-to Sheds 


NOTCHED JOINT.—If the distance between 
the ridge and the wall plate exceeds 8 It,, one or 
more purlins should be put in to siiiJport the 
common rafters. Tiic purlins arc supported by 
the end walls, and their real purpose is to take 
some of the weight of the roof, which otherwise 
would tend to thrust out the side walls, 

Only small buildings are likely to be 
attempted in tlie school grounds, so that purlins 
should not be needed except in the ease of 


Fig, 51 
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lean-to roofs, Fig. 51; shows the notched joint which should be used between the rafters 
and the purlin on such roofs, oi on other roofs which are steeper than the average pitch 
of J to ^ of the span. 

JOINT FOR COLLAR-BEAM ROOFS.—This type of roof is used for buildings having a 
span of from 12 ft. to 18 ft,, so that it is unlikely that it will be required for the work in an 
average school. It is possible, however, that a shed or workshop having sucli. a span might 
be needed for a special purpose, and therefore, some necessary details arc included here. 

The collar-beam, roof is really the same thing as the couple roof with the addition of a 
tic rail. This rail, known as a collar beam, converts each pair of opposite rafters into a light 
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Joint for Col lar-dkam Roor s 
Fig. 52 


truss, resisting tire spreading tendency of the heavier roof whicii follows upon the increase 
in \yidtli of span. 

Fig, 52 shows the dovetail joint which is used at the junction of the tic rail with the rafter, 
The principle is that of the halving joint, but tire stuff is not let in for half the thickness as 
this would weaken it seriously. In consequence, the joint needs to be secured by bolts, in 
tlic manner shown in the diagram. Washers are necessary. 

ROOFS 

COUPLE ROOF.— 
The couple roof is used 
for spans up to 12 ft. It 
i,s the most useful type 
of roof for small store 
sheds, tool shed, etc., 
wliich luive to be built in 
isolated positions, 

No collar beam is 
jicces.sary unless tlic .span 
exceeds 12 ft, A cleat 
may be added, as shown 
by the dotted lines in the 
diagram, Fig. 53, but is 
not necessary for .spans 
up to 8 ft. 
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The sizes given avc slightly on the heavy side, so that they may he reduced proportionately 
to suit the span of any particular building. For instance, 3 in. by 2 in. common rafters are 
quite strong enough, for a small building, having a span of 7 ft. to 8 ft. 

In Fig. 53 is shown the additional height of the ridge wlxicli is gained l)y using the ordinary 
bird's mouth joint, with overhanging eaves, as compared with the reversed bird's mouth 
joint, in which the upper edges of the common rafters meet the outside edges of the wall 
plates. This latter method drops the whole roof several inches, and consiclcrabJy reduces 
the air space contained inside it, 

Common rafters should be placed at intervals of 15 in. or 16 in. along the wall plates, on 
each side wall of buildings in which the end walls arc carried straight up to t]\e ridge. The 
dwelling-house type of roof, which is pitched from all four walls to a shorter ridgepicce, and 
which necessitates the use of hip rafters, i.s unlikely to be needed for sclxool Woodwork 
purposes. 

Purlins are not needed on small spans, and the roof is finished by nailing on tongued and 
grooved boarding, followed by some form of roofing felt, Riibcroid, etc. Alternatively, 
fillets may be nailed to the boarding, and the roof may be finished willi wooden shingles, or 
tiles. Details of these methods arc given in Fig. 110. 

LEAN-TO ROOF.—^This is adopted when it is desired to uiili.se one wall of a building 
already in position as one of the walls of the liut. The plate whiclx is fixed to tliLs wall may 
be "spiked" on to it, or, if the wall is sufhcicntly low already, it may be placed on top of it 
in the usual manner, 

If the width of the building is 8 ft. or more, purlins should be used as shown in Fig, 54, 
Tliesc are carried on the end walls, of brick or wooden framing, and llicy lielp to distribute 
the weight of the roof. 
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COLLAR-BEAM ROOF, ^This is a heavier type of roof than would normally be needed 
for the purposes of the course, but should a building of 12 ft. to 18 ft. span be i'e<^uircd for, 
say, a sports pavilion, this roof construction should be adopted. 

Each opposite pair of rafters is framed into a liglit truss by the addition of the collar beam 
and the cleat at the ridge. Details of suitable sizes for the various members are given in. Fig. 55. 

The work is not beyond the powers of a group of sejiior boys, but as each truss is best 
assembled before it is hoisted into position, the weight is considerable. Lifting gear will 
not be available for this purpose, and the trusses will have to be placed in position npside 
clown, Then, if a notched spar and a rope is used, they may be swung up into place and 
steadied there whilst a batten is nailed across the rafters to hold them steady. 

If this method is used, the i-idge piece is fitted last of all, when the rafters are finally nailed to it, 

Alternatively, the two end trusses may be steadied in position whilst the rldgepiece is 
fitted and nailed; the remaining rafters, collar beams and cleats being assembled on the 
roof as the work proceeds. For school work this is the safest method to adopt, as the trusses 
may be fitted up on the ground, and then dismantled before re-assembly in position. This 
must be done to ensure that the holes for the collar beam bolts are bored in the right places 
when the joints are fitting correctly. 

The advantage possessed by this type of roof is that most of the "spreading^' thrust, 
which tends to push out the walls, is taken up by the trusses themselves, so that the roof 
is simply a dead weight upon the wall plates. The additional weight involved is an advantage 
rather than a drawback in situations where the building is exposed to strong winds, 
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Collar-beam Roop 
f'lG. 55 

LEAN-TO ROOF ON EXISTING "VVALLS,—It o/ten happens that a roof of this kind 
is needed, or that an old roof has to be replaced. 

The details of one suitable method of construction arc given in Fig. 56, It will be seen 
that, to avoid, the whole roof being lilted off by wind pressure, the back is not only boarded 
in with "wind-filling" as shown by the dotted lines, but is completely enclosed by nailing 
on a fascia board and a soflit board to the "boxing pieces" shown in the diagrams, In 
addition, this method of finishing the back makes the whole job watertight, as the roofing 
material is carried right down over the fascia board, and is turned up undciaieath it to the 
soffit board, thus forming a "drip." 
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Rafters 3 in, by 2 in, with ]-in. tongucU and grooved boarding, would be strong enough 
for this roof. The Ruberoid or other roofing material i-s held in place by fillet.s, running up 
the roof and not along it. 
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JOINT USED FOR BRACES, BRACKETS AND ROOF-MliiMBERS,—The joint shown 
in Fig, 57 ig called the "tie-beam" joint. It is a variation of llie l)rirlle joint wliich is used 
a great deal in light building work, particularly, as its name implies, in roof trusses, and also 
at the ends of braces or stmts. Detail is shown in Fig. 58. 

The square shoulder at the end of the brace makes the joint exceptionally strong for its 
purpose, which is to enable the brace to hold the outer framing rigid against any side thrust 
tending to "fold" the whole framework. As it operates only against a thrust in one direc¬ 
tion, it is customary to add a second brace sloping the otlicr way. Details of ajTangcmcnl 
vary i]i iiidividual cases, but the commonest form of brace i.s one which is fitted diagojuiDy 
between opposite corners of a rectangular framing. 


FIG, 57 fig, 58 



JoTKT Used for Braces. Brackets, and Roof-memders 













The danger attaching to tlijs joint, in which the ends of the brace are shouldered to fit 
in the angle of the framing, is that under pressure the brace lends to force open the corner 
joints of the framing. 

This is avoided if the tie-beam joint is used, as the end of the brace does not bear into 
the corner but is some distance from it. 

In Fig. 63 is shown a learning hraced in this way, with the inner vertical members, or 
"studs," cut and fitted up to the brace. Tlrey ai'e nailed in position as shown in Fig. 62. 

An alternative form of thesame joint issliowninFig. 59, in which a "stump” tenon is used, 
and this style is adopted for heavy material under stress. The mortise is shown in Fig, 60, 

The commonest purpose to which, the johit is put is sliown in Fig, 61, which illustrates 
the kind of bracket made to support a wide shelf, or a fairly heavy weight. In itself, the 
bracket makes a very good exercise. 

Brick walls must be plugged before the brackets can be screwed lioine, and to do this the 
holes are made wiLli a cold chisel. After each blow given by the hammer, the chisel is turned 
slightly in the hole so that it is continually rotating^ while the hole is being made, This 
movement prevents the chisel from becoming jammed or ‘'wandering,*' and enables a clean, 
straight hole to be cut. The plug should be cut from straiglit-grained wood, and should 
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are brought right through the styles, and ^vedgcd. Tlie details of tlicsc joints arc gi\’cii in 
Fig. 67a. It will be seen that double tenons are made on the centre or lode rail, and 
that this rail and the bottom rail are made of thinner stiih than is used for the styles 
and the top rail. The latter arc rebated to talcc the battens, and tlie lock rail and bottom 
rail are made thinner by an amount equal to the depth of the rebate, so that the battens 
may lie flush vvitli them in the framing. 

This door, being framed with styles, is Itingcd in the usual way, on the edge to which 
the braces descend. 

A door of this type should not be attempted unless the workshop Is pi'ovided with an 
adequate supply of T-scction joiner’s cramps, The oi'dinary sash cramps arc of plain bar 
section, and these are not rigid enough for heavier work; but, if joiner’s cramps up to 4 ft. 
in length are used in the ordinary way for lighter work, extension bav.s may be obtained for 
these and may be fitted to them for the longer and Izeavier work, 

SASH DOORS,—Four arrangements of sash doors arc given in Figs. C9, 70, 71, 72. Any 
door containing glass panels is a sash door, and the most correct method of framing one Is 
shown at Fig. 72, in wliich ’'diminishing” styles are included. Owing to the reduction in 
width from the lower part of each style to the upper part, the splayed shoulders on the 
lock rail make the construction more difficult than that of Figs, fig, 70 and 71. It is suggested 
therefore, that any one of the first three constructions might be u.scd in preference to tlic 
one shown in Fig. 72. 

In each of the cases illustrated, the rebate has been carried right down the length of the 
styles. This simplifies the construction, and permits of a panel Iicing put in the lower part 
of the door, as in Fig. 70. This panel may be held in jiincc by a beaded fillet, winch is securely 
branded to the frmning. 

In Fig, 71 is shown the use of the same construction, with the addition of a sash bar to 
give two lights and a miintin to divide the lower part into two panels. 

The correct design, shown in Fig, 72, lias a single wooden panel wliich is gi'ooved iizlo 
the framing. This means that the lower part of the styles has to be ploughed out as a groove 


Fig 69 FIG. 70 FIG. 71 FIG. 72 
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to take this panel, whilst the upper part is rebated for the glass. Fig. 73, The lock rail thus 
Iras a rebate on the top edge and a ploughed groove on the lower edge. 

Normally, the glass is put in from the front or outside face of the door, and is puttied 
into place, but it is becoming quite a common practice to rebate the inner edges of the door 
instead, and to Iravc the moulded arris on the outside, the glass being held in place by a 
wooden fillet on the inside. The front doors of many dwelling-houses are being made in 
this way at the present day. 

Light sash doors arc needed for greenhouses and interior partitions, 




Fig. 73 
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PANELLED DOORS.—It is unlikely that panelled doors will be required for the small 
buildings erected on school premises, but as other types will be made it is advisable to give 
the boys some knowledge of their construction. 

The framing is the same as for the lodged and framed door, with the addition of muntins 
instead of angled braces, and all the inner edges of the framing are giooved to take tlxc 
panels. 

Through mortise and tenon joints are used for the outer framing, with stump tenon joints 
for the muntins. The Uaunched mortise and tenon joints arc wedged from tl^c outside in 
every ease, as shown in Fig. 78, and the '‘horns” of wastewood arc left on the ends of llie 
styles to give support M'hile this is done. These "horns” arc not cleaned off until the glue 
has hardened and set, 

In Figs, 75, 76 and 77 arc shown three methods by which the panels may be fitted to give 
a changed appearance to the moulded edges of the framing. Tlie purpose of tlie bead in Fig. 
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77 is to provide against the apirearance of an 
ugly gap, should any shrinkage take place in 
the panel. 

Figs, 79, 8o and 8i illustrate three different 
arrangements of light framed and panelled 
doors, of which the centre one is likely to be the 
most useful for school work. The wire netting 
is JitLcd into a rebate, and is held with small 
galvanised iron staples, after which the rebate is 
lined on the inside with a wooden fillet, bradded 
to t]\e framing. 

The two remaining examples arc more suited 
to a dwelling-house, or they might be fitted to a 
partition. In both cases, three-ply panels could 
be used, both to avoid shrinkage and to ensure 
lightness of the door, 

TOOLS,—In no case should door construction 
be attempted unless the suitable tools and 
equipment are available. The essentials are: 

1, A good bench, with the ordinary kit of 
bench tools. 

2, At least three joiner's cramps. 

3, A plane, of the universal type, which can 
be used for accurate fillistering and ploughing 
of both through and stopped rebates and grooves. 
Such a plane will also do all the mouldings, 
beadings and matchings which may become 
necessary. 

ROOF LIGHTS AND WINDOW FRAMES 

JOINTS AND FRAMINGS APPLICABLE 
TO SKYLIGHTS AND COLD FRAMES,—The 



DETAILS OF JOINTS 
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constructional details shown in Fig, 82 arc those 
of a fixed skylight or roof light, which is fitted 

directly upon the roof members prepared for it, shown in Fig. 84. The light may then 
be made weatherproof by carrying tire roofing material, such as Ruberoid, up and over the 
edges, except in the case of the bottom rail of the light framing. Although this is not the 
normal method, it is a simpler expedient for school purposes. 

In the case of a hinged light, the top is left on the same level for hingeing, and is protected 
by the roofing material or by lead flashing, whilst an additional Iramcwork is fitted to the 
rafters to lift the remainder of the light above the normal roof level. The light is raised 
about 3 in, at the bottom edge by this extra framing, which is either covered or flashed like 
the top edge of the light, A drip channel should be ploughed along the underside of each 
style, and a sufficient overhang should be allowed at the sides and the bottom for this to 
Lake effect. A casement stay is fitted, with which the light may be propped open in fine weather. 

Fig. 82 shows that the styles and top rail arc made of rebated stuff, which is through- 
mortised and tenoned togetlrer, the rebated edges being franked instead of being mitred. 
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The bottom rail is less than the styles in thickness by the depth of tire rebate, so that the 
glass may be carried over its edge and may lie flush on its face side. 

One or more glazing bars may be fitted, the details of which are given in Fig. 83, 

It will be noticed that shallow depressions are cut in the bottom rail which lead into a 
short groove, one in each light. These grooves rise to the surface of the rail just before they 
reach the bottom edge. The purpose of tlwsc sunk surfaces, known as escapements, is to 
allow a means of escape for the moisture formed by condensation. This moisture will always 
collect on the iin derside of the glass when cold weather malccs it necessary to keep the light shn 1, 
and, imle-ss it is allow'ed to escape, it will di'ip into the room beneath in an annoying manner, 
The roof members arc framed as shown in Fig. 84 to carry a fixed .skylight. The only 
alteration necessary is the cutting of one or two of the common rafters to form the hatch, 
and the insertion of two trimmers or cross members to cany both the light frame and the 
ends of the cut rafters, The hatch is framed up before the rafters are placed in position; 
for thi.s purpose the mortise and tenon joint is preferable to the bridle joint, as the main 
.stress come.s on to the two outer rafters forming the .sides of the hatch, and the mortise and 
tenon joint is less weakening for these members. 

The roof boarding may be finished flush with the edges of tlie hatch, so that tire light is 
fitted afterwards and the whole thing is made watertight by the roofing material, 

To be correct and in accordance with the normal practice, this type of framed light should 
be used only for a hinged skyliglit, when it is raised upon an additional framing or "curb" 
as described above. The normal fixed skylight construction is sliown in Fig. 85. 

Glazing bars should not be 
more than 12 in. to 16 in. apart, 
and if possible, the glass should 
be in one length in each light 
between bars. 

In Fig, 85 the light frame is 
shown to be raised by a tongued 
bar over which the grooved 
bottom rail of the frame fits, 
with the roofing material carried 
between them to make a 
weather-proof joint. In addition, a drip channel is cut in the bottom rail, 

The sides of the frame arc supported by tapered pieces of stuff which arc nailed to the inside 
of the top edges of the common rafters, leaving enough width for fixing the ends of tire roof 
boards, The roofing material is carried up over these also, and right over the top rail, as shown, 
Thi.s is the correct method of fitting a fixed skylight, and the same system may be adopted 
for the hinged light, instead of raising the whole framing upon a special "curb." 

It should be remembered that these details apply only to wooden roofs finished with 
shingles or other roofing material, such as the Ruberoid already mentioned. If the building 
is roofed with tiles or slates, lead flashings must be used, and the details will vary from those 
given above, But as .such work is outside the scope of a school course it is not necessary 
to include these details here. 

GARDEN FRAME.—A convenient garden frame for school use will conform to the 
[ollovviiig specification: 

Over-all .size— 7 ft. by 5 ft. 

Lights— 5 ft. by 3 ft. b in. 

Height at front—ii in. 



Construction 


Height at back—22 in, 
Glass— 21 oz. 
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It may be made of deal; the lights may be of the same size as those used for the roof light, 
and the frame itself of 1 in. tongued and grooved boards. Both the frame and the lights are 
finished with one priming coat of paint, and at least one finishing coat, 

In Fig. 86 is shown the correct method whereby the centre strut which carries the lights 
is screwed up to the lop guide. In Fig. 87 is shown the wrong method, 

Channels for the escape of water are ploughed along each edge of the strut, as shown in 
the diagram, and also along the top edge of each of the frame ends. To each of these ends 
is nailed a length of board which acts as a guide for the outer edges of the lights. 

As the frame itself is seldom moved from its first position, it is not necessary to complicate 



DETAIL AT POQT OF 
CENTRE MEMBeg 



FIG. as 



\VROMC METHOD 
OF COKISTgUCTIOM 



SHOULDERS 

CUT 

LEAVE SPINE FIG. B9 

PKOJECTiNC - 

TlD FIT FLUSH 

ON TO 80TTOM 

RAIL OF LIGHT. 


Die consLruction, The frame may be nailed together, the corners being strengthened by 
blocking with pieces of square stuff nailed into place. 

The strut is let into the front and back edges of the frame, to lie flush with them, and 
a button is screwed on to the top of the centre guide to prevent the frames from being lifted 
by strong winds, 

The construction of tlie two lights is the same in detail as that given for the roof light, 
altliough the glazing bars may not be quite so large in section. Details of these bars arc 
given in Fig. 88 and Fig. 89. The glass should be grooved into the inside edge of the top 
rail of each light. 

The panes of glass should not overlap by more than ^ in., and they should be bedded into 
putty or paint, and then be sprigged into place on the outside. For this purpose small sprigs 
which are like small flooring nails, or brads, can be bought. 
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At one time it was the common practice to use putty on the ouLside ol the lights for the 
purpose of holding the glass securely in place, but this method has been superseded by 
sprigging. Putty will not last, and it is contiiuially breaking away from tin; join! as the oil 
dries out and the putty hardens. 

After the glass is sprigged in, the paint brush should be run uloiig the joint, this line 
of paint seals it effectively, whilst any subsequent cracldng may he remedied easily, 

Large frames, of a size greater than that quoted above, are not advisalrle for .school work, 
uor are they necessary, A frame such as the one shown in I'ig, qo will pi-o\'idc .sufficient 
work for a group of at least four senior boys. 



VIEW OF FRAME WITH 
ONE LIGHT REMOVED. 

FRAME - 7' O" X 5' O" 
LIGHTS - 5' O' X 3' 6' 
HEIChCT at FEOKTT- ll" 
HEIGHT at back - ZS" 
CLASS - Zl oz, 


Fig. yo. CiAhokn Piuvmk 


The handles should be attached to the top and bottom edges of the lights, as shown, and 
not to the top faces of the rails, The lights are heavy, and if the handle,s arc screwed to 
the top faces there is a danger of them pulling off under the weiglit of the glass, when the 
timber is weathered and dry and the screws arc rusted. 

WINDOW FRAMES AND SASHES.—For small wooden l)iulding.s the window frames 
should be made as simply as possible, and the method given in Fig, yi will suffice for all 
ordiqary casements. 

In Fig, 94 is shown in section a common type of frame style wliich lias a wide rel)aLe to 
take the sash to the outside, finishing in a moulded edge, Tlic inner edge is also moulded 
or chamfered. This section is very easily rnn out on a machine, but its use in school involves 
a great amount of unnecessary work and difficidty, as the shoulders at the corners of the 
framing have to be scribed for the joints, Thei'cfore, it is suggested tliat tlie plain square 
or rectangular section might be used instead, as shown in Figs, 92, 93 and 95, 

For wooden buildings the frames are made to fit between the posts, or studs, and the rails 
or sills, so that the top and bottom rails do not need to project as ‘‘horns,'' This fact makes 
it advisable to use some kind of dovetail joint, such as the one shown in Fig. 92. 
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Window Frames and Sasiiks 


FIG. 96 
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The mortise and tenon joint is used when the "liorns” {ire left on, and built into the 
brickwork of the wall, as in Fig. 93. 



Fig. 95 illu.stTatcs the way in which the rebate to 
take tlic sash may be formed by planting a fillet on 
the inside of the frame. Tlie sash may be hung 
flush with the outer face of the frame, or the 
latter may be made wirier ;iiul chamfered on the 
outside edges beyond the sash. 'J'hc plain rel^atn 
will serve for the lop and sides of Lhe frame, but 
the bottom rail should be "weathered," as in Fig, 
96, to throw off rain water wliicli may rlrii'e in 
under the bottom edges. 

The correct names lor the various members of 
the frame arc: 

"jambs" (styles); "head" (top rail); ''.sill’’ 
(bottom rail). 

It will be seen from Fig. 94 that a rounded tongue 
is left on the edge of the casement sash, By fitting 
into a corresponding groove in the rebate on the 
jamb of the frame, this forms the weathering of 
the sides of the sashes. Butt hinges arc used for 
this type of easement. 

In the simplified form of consLnictinn sLiggCvStcd 
in Fig. 95, a fairly effective foim of weathering 
for the jambs may be obtained by ploughing a 
narrow groove along the floor of lire rebate, as 
sliown in the sectional view. 



Fio. 57, Casement Sashes 


CASEMENT SASHES.—The details of a simple 
window frame for a shed or other wooden building 
arc given in Fig. 97. Two easement sashes are 

fitted, which open 
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(see opposite end) the frame known as 
a "miillioii," 

The diagram 
shows two methods 
of arranging the 
tenons at the ends 
of the jainl).s, In 
the first ca.se (A), 
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faced on the inside 
of the jamb so that 
a shoulder may be 
left on the outside 
for sufficient width 
to allow the head 
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and sill of tUe frame to be cleaned off flush with the jamb. I his joint may be used instead 
of the dovetail showii in Fig. 92. 

In the case of B, the width of the tenon is made h’om the full thickness of the jamb, This 
is made possible by leaving on the horns, as sliown at the other end of tlm frame, so that 
there is plenty of strengtlx beyond the mortises on the licad and sill. 

The mullion is rebated, or " throated," on both sides, to allow the sashes to close in flash 
with the frame. They arc then held by the ordimiry cascniciiL catches. 

The sash construction shown is of the standard type in which ilre rails and styles arc made 
of rebated and moulded stuff having intervening sash har.s. Instead of the inoiilding, a 
plain bevel may,be snbsliiwUd as in Fig. 98. Wh^vtevcv the. wteUow Uwough the v&hft. styles 
and sash bars may be, it is customary cither to frank tlie ends of the bars into the rails and 
styles, as in Fig. 92, or to 
scribe them, the former 
method being preferable. 

The crossing of the sash 
bars is carried out either 
as in Fig. 98, by halving 
them; or by franking them 
with mortise and tenon 
joints, as in Fig. 99. The 
latter method is the 
stronger, birt tile former 
ensures the two apparent 
halves of the cross bar 
being in a straight line. 

It is as well to mention 
here the difference between 
these sash bars and the 
glazing bar.s used in 
cabinet work. Sash bars 
are iii one piece in sectioji, 
and therefore they have 
to be jointed in the 
manner shown. The glazing 
bars, on the other hand, are built up, the rectangular spine being halved at the aoss 
joins and tenoned into the rails and styles, after which the moulded section is planted on to 
it—being grooved along the back for this purpose—and mitred at the joins, as shown in 
Fig. 100. The inside corners of the spine are strengthened by gluing in pieces of .stout paper, 
linen or mull. 



Fig. ioo 


OUTDOOR PROJECTS 

WEA-THER STATION.^—A great deal of work is involved in tlic making of a station of 
the kind shown in Fig. loi, Although the construction may be simplihed to some extent, 
however, much valuable experience will be obtained by the boys if the work is carried out 
along the right lines. It is a fact that more difhculties arc eucountcred by trying to avoid 
the standard methods of con.struction than by taking advantage of the opportunities offered 
by them for giving a sound training in the fundamentals of this type of woodwork. 




Fic. loi. Weather Station 
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Deal timber is used throughout for this job. According to the ports of shipment and the 
part of this country in which it is bought, it is called "red" or "yellow" deal. The only 
finish it requires is a coat of green or brown Solignum, which is an excellent wood preserva¬ 
tive. Alternatively, it may be given one priming coat of paint and one or more finishing 
coats of flat paint. 

The main framing is mortise and tenoned together, as .sliown by the enlarged detail skelch, 
the top rails acting as wall plates for the miniature roof. This is built with rafters and ridge- 
piece in the normal way, and is finished with tongued and grooved boarding, and linully 
with roofing felt, 

The two side frames are joined first, and the mortises and tenons arc cut for the end.s 
on the corner posts. Then the liousings are cut for the louvres iu Ihe sides and also on the 
posts for the ends. The whole framework is fitted-up dry, and when correct it is taken apart 
and the side frames and louvres are glued up. 

Later, the end rails and louvres on one end are glued up to complete the framework. One 
end is left without louvres for a door to be fitted, or the door may be fitted in one of the 
sides if that is preferred. If the latter is the case, then the two ends would be glued up first 
of all complete with their louvres. 

The inner face of the bottom rail has been grooved to take the tongued iDascboard, 
which is not glued into place but is fitted in dry when the framework is glued up 
finally, 

Next, the sloped or weathered sill may be fitted. This is put in in sections from the out¬ 
side and is merely nailed in position, as tlic rail behind it is jointed into the posL.s. 

The roof is built and finished, after which the door is framed up with mortise and tenon 
joints, and is also fitted with louvres. The joints in the door arc the plain, throiiglr inorLise 
and tenon joints, shouldered all round and wedged on the outside. The bottom rail should 
be weathered as shown in the detail diagram, to fit over the bottom rail of the framing, and 
a fillet stop should be fitted on the inner edge of the left-hand post for the door to close on. 

The stand is quite straightfor^vard in its construction and does not require any detailed 
description. The station is best fitted to the stand by the use of metal brackets, as indicated 
in the half-sectional end view, Fig, loi. 

As the whole job is heavy and is standing on four legs, it is best to bed cacli cud of tlie 
stand legs on to a section of flagstone, whicli. is let into the ground for about 6 in, Each leg 
should then be cemented in securely up to the ground level, the top surface of the cement 
block being sloped away from the leg all round to prevent water from standing in contact 
with the stand feet and rotting them. 

On page 470 is shown a design for a weatlier station alternative to that shown in Fig, loi. 

GARDEN SEAT.~A small garden seat of simple construction, made in deal, is sliown 
in Fig, 102 and on page 470. By adding a centre back leg, a centre front leg under llic front 
scat rail, and two stretchers in the front, the width can be extended to 5 ft. or more. 

Stopped and square-shouldered mortise and tenon joints arc used for all the framing 
members. Stub-tenons are used on the back slats, and large square sUib-tcnons with narrow 
sl^oulders are left on the tops of the front legs for the joints with the arm rests. 

The back and scat slats and the arm rests are all made of § in, deal liatlcns, from which 
tlie tongues and grooves have been planed off. 

An alternative arrangement for seating is shown in one diagram, in which the side seat 
rails are shaped on tlie top edges. The front rail is straight in its length, but it has the top 
edge slightly rounded. The curve is carried on to the front, as illustrated, by planting a 
thicker piece of stuff on to the front of the seat rail. 
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The scat slats in this case arc narrow and almost square in section, and they have their 
upper edges slightly rounded off. If any tijnber other tlum deal is available, tliese slats jnay 
be made of teak, oak or ash, for great strength in view of their narrowness, 

A deal chair should be painted white, green or brown. Chairs and benches whicii are 
made of oak or teak should not be painted; instead they should be well oiled with boiled 
linseed oil which is rubbed into the surface of the wood as thoroughly as possible. The oil 
is a great preservative and gives a more durable linish than docs wax for any better class 
exterior work. At tlie same time oil bring.s out tire full Iieauty of colour and figure which 
Llie hardwood may possess, 

If there is any objection to the deal chair being painted, then green or brown Solignum 
should be used. It serves both as a stain and a,s a presei'valive for outdoor work. For rustic 
scats, peeled oak is preferable to larch. 




VYfTH ONE ARM EEMOVED 



Fig. To:, Garden Seat 



KENNEL,—As shown in Fig, loj, this is made 14)011 the same principle as a portable 
luit having a leiiu-Lo type of roof, and will serve, therefore, to illiistrale several points which 
would occur in larger huts.' Mlhoiigh it is only 5 ft. by 3 ft. by 4 ft. over-all sizes, it embodies 
nearly all the constructions necessary for the larger shelter slrown in Fig. 109, 

The portable system of construction gives much greater strength to small buildings than 
is possible with a fixed framework. In addition, the porLablc luit has the advantage of being 
built in sectioas, enabling it to be dismantled at short notice and re-erected somewhere 
else without damage to any of the parts, 
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The kennel shown in the diagrams is built in this maniiei'. All foin- sides are framed up 
separately, and are boarded on the outside before being bolted together. Tire roof is made 
as a unit to drop into place and be screwed home. The floor is a braced framework covered 
with tongued and grooved boards, which is screwed into place as a unit. 

2 in, by 2 in. deal quartering is used for the main framing, in which mortise and tenon 
joints occur at the junctions between middle rails, posts and sills, The head rails are halved 
across the posts, The frames are covered with | in. longued and grooved V-boarding, 
including the roof and the floor. The roof boarding is carried on two edge battens and two 
purlins, to which it is nailed, the purlins being notched over the head rails of the two end 
framings, as shown in the diagram. These notchings help to hold the roof in position, and 
additional security is given by two 2 in. by 2 in. guides, which are halved across tlie purlins 
so that they lie just inside the head rails, one at each end of the roof. 

Three lengtiis of 2 in, by 2 in. stuff carry the floor boarding. They run from end to end and 
are notched into the two end sills, so that when the lx>ttom flooring is dropped into place, 
the boarding overlaps the sills at their inner edges. The two outer battens arc then screwed 
to the sills of the front and back frames. 

The sill at the left-hand cud of the kennel is set in from the post faces by i in., and a sliding 
door is fitted to cover the entry arch. The top guide for this door is formed by a length of 
rebated 2 in. by 2 in, stuff which is nailed to the boarding, as shown. The door is made of 
the same boarding lodged on the inside, and is secured by a hasp when it is closed, 

On the front of tlie kennel Is fitted a large door, which takes up just over half of the avail¬ 
able width. This door is ledged and braced on the in.sidc and is hung on strap hinges. The 
remaining portion of the front includes a two-light casement snslr to open outwards ancl 
upwards, and a ledged fall-flap for ventilating purposes. These are held in place by buttons 
when it is desired to keep them closed. 

Behind the casement sash and the fall-flap, the whole of the panel covered by them is 
filled with a single thickness of galvanised wire mesh, which is stretched across the opening 
and held in place by a metal fillet which is screwed to the iramirg. 

Both the casement and the fall-flap are carried on intervening rails in the framing, shown 
by dotted lines in Fig. 103. 

Before bolting the parts together, it is advisable to give each separate framing a good 
dressing with Solignum, All the bolts and nuts slioiild be greased thoroughly with vaseline, 
tallow or thick gear-oil Unless the bolts are galvanised, oak posL.s should be avoided for 
bolted work, owing to the action of the gallic acid which they contain. A simple lying 
stage may be made to suit individual needs and may be put in separately through the 
side door. 

On page 472 is shown a poulti-y unit involving the same constructional principles as the 
kennel. 

GARDEN WHEELBARROW.—One of the most necessary articles for the school gioiincls 
is a strong wheelbarrow, Fig. 104. II is a valuable exercise in itself, and one which may be 
varied in detail from time to time. 

Wooden wheels, however, arc not as a rule very satisfactory wlien they arc home-made, 
and this detail of the barrow—along witli its spindle bo.xes—sirould be bought outside. 
These fittings can be purchased from the South London Wheel Works, al 61, New Kent 
Road, London, S,E.i, 

The shafts should be made of ash or oak, and the floor, sides and legs ol elm. The 
latter is not easy to work, however, and a satisfactorj^ job may Idc made of the barrow if red 
deal is used instead. 
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It is advisable to get the wheel (with a lin. swindle) and Ihc spindle boxes hist, so that 
the shafts may be framed up to suit these items. Stuff 3 in. l)y 2 in. should be used for the 
shafts with 3 in. by iHn. for the rails, as in Pig. 105. The sides arc made of 1111. stuff 
(dressid to I in.) if deal is used, or of J in. stuff if hardwood is availab e. 

The sides should be grooved (housed) into the ends for g in. depth. Ihoy arc also screwed 
to the legs and to the forward supports, wliicliin turn arc bolted io the under framing, i-in, 





ELEVATION AND PLAN 

OF BGX.E A. UHQEB. SMAPT 


GaBPICN WllKRLrAKROW 

diameter bolts will be suitable and, in addition, a strut of | in, round iron rod, with lire 
centre nnd ends flattoiiccl and drilled for screwing, is fitted between the legs and to Lire cross 
rail of the framing. 

The legs are 2^ in. square section, but will have to be cut from wider stuff lo allow' of the 
upper part, or side support, being raked at the angle of slope of the sides, 6 in, by 2^ in, 
stuff would provide the width necessary for this to be done. 

The floor boarding rests upon the cross rails of the sliaft framing, and these may be either 
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morlised in flush with the top edge of the shafts, as shown, so that the floor fits between 
the sides, or they may be mortised into the shafts so that the floor lits in between the shafts 
themselves, but still rests upon the cross rails. 

If it is not possible to box the ends of the wheel spindle, bearers may be cut, bored and 
fitted to the underside of the sliaft in place of the boxes. The spindle will then have to be 
longer and it will be threaded at each end to take both a tightening nut and a locking nut, 
A washer must be inserted between the bearer and the nuts at each end. 

Toiigued and grooved boarding is used for tlie sides and the floor, and if the barrow is 
to be painted, all joints should be treated with red lead before assembly. One coat of this 
quality paint should then be given, followed by finishing coats of white lead paint, to the 
last of which may be added a little hard-drying varnish. For ordinary rough work it is 
sufficient if the parts are soaked in creosote before their final assembly. 

GARDEN SI'IELTER,—The detail shown in Fig. no is for a permanent building such 
as a fixed shelter, or a larger sports pavilion. The corner posts and framing sills are of 3 in. 
by 3 ill, stuff, whilst the rails, plates, studs and rafters are of 3 in. by 2 in. stuff, No new 
joints are introduced, as the various members are either plain butted and nailed, or halved, 
or notched together, and these details will depend upon the Jimount of time available for 
the job, or upon the capabilities of the particular group of boys engaged upon it, 



BUILT OF deal framing. 
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As the fixed type of building has not already been included in these suggestions, the con¬ 
struction is given in detail as it differs considerably from tliat of the portable hut, of which 
the dog kennel was an example. It is advisable, however, to use the portable method of 
construction whenever possible, as it is easier to erect, is alronger, and, in the long run, is 
cheaper and more convenient than the fixed method. 

In Fig. no the cojner jwsts and ground .silts are made of jin. by jin, .stuff, 'i‘he 
other rails, ]hates, studs and rafters are made of jin. l)y 2111. stuft, The roof and 



I'lG, Ho. Diagram of Framing 


OF Fixed Shelter or Hut—8 ft. dy 8 ft, 
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wall boarding is |-in, tbiclc, tongued and groovedj and covered on the roof with proofed 
felting, over which the battens are nailed for the shingles or tiles. 




AUTEeN/scnve: 
method top. 
POE.TABLE AND 
SMAUL. HOTS OE 

TOOL SHEDS.- 

EACH SIDE A. 
SEPAEATE R2AMIN0 
ALL BOLTED 

TOGETHEti.- 

SEPARATE FLOOR. 
•STAGE. AS unit — 
SEPA(5ATE ROOF 
Ai TWO UKHTS. 


The roof is very small, as the 
hut is only 8 ft. by 8 ft, in plan. 
No purlins or ties are necessary, so 
that the roof boai'ding may be nailed 
directly on to the rafters. 

Cedar shingles are recommended 
as a decorative fiiiisli for the roof 
itself, although they are rather 
expensive. Fig. 112 shows the way 
in whicii they are nailed to the 2 in, 
by I ill. battens, starting from the 
bottom, or “eavc.s course." and 
working upwards, The necessary 
slope for the first course is obtained 
by planting an extra length of 
batten on to the fii’st one already 
fixed at the edge of the eave.s, and 
by tapering it slightly in cross- 
section. Tile first shingle is cut 



BATTENS, AND IS TMEREFotZE 
TWICE THE GAUGE PLUS 
OVERHANG IN LENGTH. 

(EXCEPT UOWEg ONE IN EAVES COURSE) 



SECTION THROUGH 
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short, as shown in the diagram, but the upper one is of the full length, 'I'hc distance 
from centre to centre of the battens is called the '‘gauge,” mid these battens are so 
arranged that each full shingle extends over twice the gauge plus the overhang at 
each end. 

Battens must be put in as it is necessary to have an air space between the roof boarding 
and the actual roofing material if slungles, tiles or slates are used. Proofed felt may go 
directly on to the boarding, and this is advised as a protection for the lioarding, even when 
shingles, etc., are used. 

'Theportable conslrncHon. —In Pig. in it will I)e seen that the style.s of (he separate fniniings 
which constitute tlic side walls are bolted together in place of the single corner post, This 
method enables stronger joints to be used at the corners and does away with the separate 
wall plate. 

The other members, such as studs, rails and sills, arc jointed as is coiivciiicnl, each side 
wall l)eing a separate framing. 

A span roof may be made in two sections. Each section has its own ridgepiecc, rafters 
and wall plate, as a unit. When erected, lire wall plate lies on top of the npi^er rail of the side 
framing already in place, and is boiled to it. Tire two ridgepicec.s cumc Logctlicr and they 
also are bolted. A capping piece is then fitted al)Ove them to cover the join between the ridges 
and to extend a little way over the roof at each side. 

The floor is built as a separate staging over which the framing of the hut fils in the same 
way as for the kennel described earlier. 

Both the fixed and the portable huts should be bedded on 4 in, by 2 in, joi.sLs, which in 
turn should either be resting upon a concrete base, or raised from the ground on a brick base. 
In each case there should be free access for air undcrncalh the flooring. Shifting or wander¬ 
ing of the hut from its base, clue 
to wind jH’Gssure, will be pre¬ 
vented by carrying the corner 
posts down to the ground level. 

If some form of bitumen roofing 
Iclt i.s used instead of shingles or 
tiles, it will be necessary to make 
this sale against weather con¬ 
ditions by adding .sLri])ping laths, 
which arc nailed on from ridge 
to eaves, not horizontally, at 
intervals of about 2 ft. 

The outside of the fixed build¬ 
ing, and the outside and edges 
of the portable frames, may be 
given a coat of creosote nr 
Soligmim; oi', a good i)riiiiing 
coat of paint, followed by two 
coats of flat paint--to the. last 
of which has been added a little 
hard-drying varnish—will give a 
satisfactory finish to the job, 

On page 471 is shown a garden 
shelter of allcrnaUvc design to 
that shown in Fig. 109. 
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SCREENS.—Rose screens, arbours, fences, etc,, are best made o[ trimmed larch poles, 
which as a rule, may be had from a local estate at a very reasonable price per foot run, 

The construction of such screens is a simple matter, but a great improvement is made 
in their appearance if the ends of the abutting members are notched to receive the cross 
members, as shown in Fig. 112b. The only drawback to this method is the fact that water 
may collect, or be held, in these notches and so cause rotting at the ends of the poles. But 
as they are cheap and easily replaced, it is worth the risk for in any case they will last a 
long time. 

The diagram shows how the nailing should he clone, but boys should not be allowed to 
use too many nails 011 work of this type, Twci nails to each joint should be ample. 

A convenient size for this kind of work is a pole which is 8 ft, to 9 ft. in length, having 
a 4 in, butt, There i.s no point in using heavy butts, except as single poles for climbcr.s. 
Archways should be 5 ft, lo 6 ft, wide, and the poles should be placed clear of patliways 
by 18 in. 

All vertical butts should be thoroughly creosoted Lo 6 in. above the ground level, and 
should be sunk into the ground for 18 in. lo 2 ft. Alternatively, they should be peeled of 
their bark imc\ dipped in copper sulphate. 

The poles should be peeled of their bark before fitting-up, as this will flake off very quickly 
in any case, attractive though it looks when the poles are "green." 

Screens of larch poles are illustrated on page 483. 

BIRD SHELTERS,—Tlie making of bird houses and .shelters is one of the most interesting 
parts of the outdoor woodwork scheme. A great variety is possible in construction and 
(Ic.sign, and one of the .simplc.sl and most attractive types is sliowJi in Pig, 113. 

Fig, 114 gives the separate details of a simple construction, coml)ining the use of deal 
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boarding with split larch, poles. A 4 in. butt serves as tlie post, to which a base board is 
securely nailed and is steadied by two bracing members. The shelter is built of boarding, 
and light, solid poles, after which the roof is covered with split poles, sawn into short lengths, 

The shelter is attached to the lower baseboard by nailing up through the latter into the 
base of the shelter itself. 

A Iwok, to carry a nut feeder as shown, is screwed up into the ceiling board. 

If cats are about, it will be found that they will rim up the post and use the shelter as 
a sJccpiJig idatfoiin, driving away tlic birds. To prevent Ihis, a circle of wire netting may 
be cut from circuinforcncc to centre at one point, bent round the post, wired together again, 
and bent outwards at the top to a funnel shape, with the edge turned slightly downwards. 
This will prevent such raids on the shelter. 

VARIOUS SMALL PROJECTS.—^I'here are a number of smaller projects, such as those 
shown in Figs. 115, 116, 117 and 118, which may be carried out at odd times when other 
work i.s held up. These do not need detailed explanation, beyond that provided by the 
diagrams. 

NATIONAL SINGLE WALLED BEEHIVE.—This type of hive has been found to be 
the simplest to construct, with the added advantage of comparative cheapness, and it 13 
the hive recommended for standardisation by tlie Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, These 
points make it a suitable pattern for adoption by schools. 

The interchangeability of parts is one of tiic greatest advantages possessed by the National 
hive, and this, combined with the cheapness of its production, has made it a commercial 
success, Tlmsc facts ensure that tlm training received in making and irsing a National hive 
will not be done on obsolete lines. 

Fig. 119 show.s the parts of such a hive in position for assembly. The individual parts 
arc as follows; 

Fig. 120 is a reversible floor board, with entrance block. 

Fig. 121 is a stand for the liive, with alighting board. 

Fig. 122 is a deep-frame box, or broodchamber. 

Fig. 123 is a super or shaliow-frame box, or section rack, either of whicii may be inter¬ 
changed with a deep-frame box. 

Fig. 124 is a crown board, 

Fig. 125 is a shallow roof. 

Other fittings such as frames arc not included here, as they are tedious to make to the 
required accuracy, They may be bought along with the necessary metal runner and spacers. 
Eleven frames will be needed for each box, or super, of the standard type, either deep or 
shallow according to the box in which they arc fitted. 

If sections arc fitted to the section rack, shown in Fig. 123, and lilting Aush on to the part 
belo\\', as in the case of the other supci*s, thirty-two sections will Ijc iiecdecl, each 4I in, by 

4H“' 

The broodchamber fits Aush on to the Aoor board at the siclcs and the back, Llic loj) surfaces 
of the frames being level with the top edges of the walls so that, in each frame box, tlic 
beeway is beneath the frames. 

It is not customary for the top and bottom edges of the boxes to be rebated to keep them 
in alignment as the bees usually seal the joints and make them weatherproof. If, owing to 
prevalent high winds or other causes, it is desired to rebate these edges, due allowance must 
be made at both the lop and the bottom of each super for the extra depth of side which 
will be necessary, 
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Notes on conslriidion .—The floor 
board is made of tongiicd and 
grooved boards, It is housed [across 
the grain) into the sides on a long 
slant, to give a depth of ^in. at the 
back and -Ji^- front, thus being 

reversible. 'Ihe back filling strips are 
ijin. wide by tin. thick, The skies 
arc secured by nailing to the floor 
board from the outside, and they arc 
ol i in. finished Lbickness. 

Tlic deep-frame box is made of 
Hn. finished stuff, through-dovetailed 
ill the corners. It is R|in. deep, un¬ 
less rebated. Tlic spacing pieces for 
the inner wails arc in. by gin. by 
■Jin.', and the lower one should be 
level with the bottom edge of the 
iiiuer wall, both being exactly H"- 
from tJio bottom edge of the outer 
wall. The inner walls arc made of 
j^in. finished stuff :uicl they arc housed 
into the box sides. They arc secured 
in po.sition, and to the spacing pieces, 
by nailing, TJie metal nmnors .shoukl 
be set so that their top edges arc 5^5 in, 
below the top edges of the outer walls 
of the box. 

Tlic sliallow-framc box, or shallow 
super, is the same as tlic deep frame- 
box ill all details with the exception 
of its depth, which is 5^ in. if it is 
flush-fitting and is not rebated. 

The section rack will be 4^ in. deep 
if the walls are flush-fitting to the 
part below, The five cross slats sup¬ 
porting the section.s also allow a 
bceway beneath them. These slats, 
or bearers, may be notched into tlte 
bottom edges of the walls, and they 
arc separated by spacing pieces at one 
end wliicli arc 3-fl,- in, by in, by ] in. 

Tile crown or cover board should 
not be made of plywood as tliorc is 
a clanger of the cementing being 
loosened. The outer surface then would 
buckle, whereas it is most important 
that the I in. beeu'ay which is provided 
l)y the raised edges should be preserved 
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Fic. 128. Observation Beehive 
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Fiu. 130a. Sectional Greenhouse 
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on each side, The safest way of making thU board is to obtain a well-seasoned piece of f in, 
finished limber and to liouse it into the dovetailed sides. These sides will be i|in. deep, 
which allows the necessary ^ in. ri.se on each side of the board and gives the rigidity required 
(0 hold the board fiat. 

Dovetail joints are used again for the roof sides. The top boards are nailed on and tlicsc 
are covered with shed metal or roofing material which is weatherproof. Four fillets, each 
r:t in. by in,, are nailed inside as shown in Ihe diagram. 

Fobf ddaiJ.s- vary greatly. The illustration shows a hive with a .shallow .slojiing roof, and 
Olio with a deep gable roof, both 
of which arc in use in a school 


garden. 

Fig. 126 sliows a dec25 roof which 
covers the joint between a paclcing 
.super and the brood-chamber. This 
type may be preferred in districts 
which liave an exceptionally heavy 
rainfall. 

Fig. 127 gives a sectional view 
through a very compact hive with 
a deep covering roof which is 
suitable for transport and for use 
on the heather moors. It will be 
seen that the alighting board runs 
up imdcvnealh the hive to an 
entrance at the bade, and that a 
ventilated inner cover is provided 
in this hive. 

A National hive and a gabled 
hive arc shown on page 472. 

OBSERVATION BEEHIVE.— 
The working drawings of an 
observation hive which is 
particularly useful for school pur¬ 
poses arc given in Fig. 128. A 
number of such hives have been 
made and are in use in schools at 
llie present time. 

The doors arc lined witli. soft 
felt. When tlicy arc closed, tiui 
Iiive is very compact and is readily 
portable, being disconnected from 
the iead-in at llic base. 

Mahogany slroukl be used for 
a hive of tins type which is to 
take its place as a piece of science 
apparatus, and the work should 
be accurately finished, and 
polished. 
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HEXAGONAL SUMMERHOUSE.— The working drawings for the hexagonal summer- 
house, which is shown on page 471, arc given in Fig, 129, 

It will be seen that the construction follows the lines already laid clown for similar details 
and the fact that the whole of this fairly ambiLioiis project has been carried ont successfully 
by boys of thirteen to fifteen years of age, in the one school concorned, shows tliai such 
a scheme as that which has been outlined here is not too advanced. 

GREENHOUSE,—All constructional details arc given in Figs. i;^oa, 130I1 and 131. The 
use of the double wall plate, seen in Fig. 131, along both sides of Llio fixed greeiiliouse, is 
strongly recommended as it makes a VC17 sound .structure. It will occur in any ease in the 
portable type, as the frame units arc bolted together. 

Clean deal is used throughout, and all joints should be painted with a good }>riming coat 
before being assembled. 

A greenhouse is shown on page 431. 


A 



I'lG. 130b. CoNSTHUCtlONAL DbTAILS OF A GrRENIIOUSK 





A LL the following illustrations arc of work which 1 ms been carried out by senior pupils, 
/~\ 'Wth the exception 0/ the scale models of building construction practice which were 
completed as part of a technical course following upon the day-school work. 

Detailed diagrams 0/ these examples shoum in the illnslratioiis arc not given as they follo^v 
the general lines already laid down for similar constructions, 

The POULTRY UNIT shown in the frontispiece was l:)uilt on the school premise,s and 
luis already seen hard service. 

The STAGE, also shown in the frontispiece, has been built in the hall of a senior school 
and is on the point of completion, the woodwork being neither stained nor painted as yet. 
Full lighting effects arc fitted, and the boys gained very valuable experience whilst carrying 
out such an ambitious project. \Vhcn consideration is given to the advantages which arc 
conferred upon a school by the possession of a stage, it is seen to be worth both the expendi¬ 
ture and the great iunoujil of work tlnal is involved. 
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MODEL HOUSE.—^Two views are illustrated here of a model house for the instruction 
of infants and juniors. The house occupies an area of 3 ft. by 2 ft. and is mounted on a 
trolley with small rubher-tyred wheels. It is a scale model in every clelaih including such 
things as woven rugs, complete bed linen, electric lighting, carpeted staircase with stair 
rods, glazed windows and doors, full furnishing of all rooms and interior papering and decorat¬ 
ing in suitable colours. The roof is detachable and the bade wall is hinged in two parts to 
allow of access to the various rooms. 

The wlmlc project serves a useful purpose in the teaching of colour and arrangement to 
the juniors, whilst it provides a wide field of work for infant teaching. The project was 
carried out partly by day-school pupils and partly by a group working as a “hobbies” class. 
A. large part of the model consists of three-ply wood, but all kinds of material were used 
for the various fittings and furnishings. 

BROODER,—A view of a brooder witli the top removed lo show the rebated edges is 
given on page 494. The sliding door is very simple to make, as it consists of lengths of tongued 
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and grooved boarding, cleated across, whidi slide in between rebated guides. The bottom 
is made by dovetailing together four lengths for the sides and by housing a baseboard into 
them about i in. from their top edges. The brooder fits into this framing and rests on tl\e 
sunk baseboard, so that the bottom is draughUproof and is easily detachable for cleaning. 

NATIONAL HIVE.—The hive, page 494, is of tire pattern given in tlie previous diagi ams, 
and has ojic deep "sniDer ' and a slialJow roof. The alighting board in thi.s case is added 
separately. 

TABLE LOOM.—A really useful and fairly simple piece ol apparatus is illustrated on 
page 495. I'lie table loom was silrcady in use in the school when it was decided to make 
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tile stand shown in tlie iiUoLograph and so to convert the tabic loom into a foot loom. TJic 
effect of this improvement is to speed up the work considerably and to give more satisfactory 
training in the art of weaving than was possible in a limited time with the table loom, 


WOODEN MOULDS—The making of wooden moulds for cement and concrete blocks 
opens up another wide held of possibilities in regard to garden decoration. The two views 
shown on page 496 arc of different school gardens in both of which this form of construction 
luis l)ceJi adapted to suit the jiarticiilar condilions. The upper pltotograph .show.5 a garden 
ill wliich a pond has been constructed with a pleasing edging of rugged stones and blocks 
around which arc disposed banks of llowcrs and flowering sUriiba, The designing and building 
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of the .sunken pond, with its correct bed, foundation, lining, drainage and surrounds, make 
an excellent exercise, and the result is one of which arty school might be proud. 

In the lower photograph is shown a raised pond surrounded by a semicircular lay-out 
in natural stone, incUidiiig a scat made by two large stone slabs and a pavement of moulded 
flags. This has been designed to lake its place as part of a definite schcinc to utilise the 
beautiful background provided by tlie ci'ccper-covcrcd wall, and tlic pliotograph cannot do 
justice to the effect as seen by an observer on the spot. 

The illustrcitioiis given on pages 497, 498 and 499 show examples of building construction 
practice as carried out by studenTs in an evening school in continuation of day classes in a 
scliool worlesliop, where tljc students arc engaged in the building trades, On page 498 is 
shown a wooden centre for the building of an arched head to a doorway or window opening. 
In the lower photograph on the same page ai*c given details of flooring and joists, ceiling and 
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roof-truss construction. Staircase construction is shown on page 497: and in the la.st photo¬ 
graph is shown the method of framing a hearth by trimming the floor joists, with details 
of the wedging and bracing. 

Generally speaking, it is not advisable to apply model making to building construction, 
but a few demonstration pieces siicla as thesc.-wliich were made for a purely technical course, 
are very useful for the supplementing of the simpler constnictions needed for the type of course 
which has been outlined here. 

TIMBERS 

As the average senior sciiool is allowed only a certain sum of money on a per head basis 
for expenditure upon craftwork, a limited range of limbers is likely to be available in the 
workshop. Those in common use are mentioned in the following list and a few explanatory 
notes are added concerning their chief characteristics and their suitability for particular 
purposes. 

RED OR YELLOW DEAL.—Known in the southern counties of this coimLiy as yellow 
deal, and in the eastern counties, midlands and northern countiw ns redwood, red pine 
or red deal, this timber is really the Scots fir, or “northern pine.’’ 

In this country to-day it is by far the commonest timber in general use for all ordinary 
purposes of building construction. 

The largest supplies arc shipped from Sweden, from Riga and other Baltic ports, and from 
Archangel and Leningrad, of wluch the Russian timber is probably the most highly valued. 
Sweden supplies the greatest portion of mannfactiircd stocks, including mouldings already 
worked to standard sections, flooring boards and match linings of all Icincls; plasterers' laths, 
sawn to size and ready for fixing; skirtings, and framed and panelled doors ready for hanging, 

The timber is imported in both graded and non-graded form. The White Sea timber is 
graded as ''firsts," “seconds,” and so on for five qualities, and comes in the form of deals, 
battens and boards, The Leningrad timber is graded in three qualities, but a large amount 
is imported that is unclassified. Swedish timber varies in classification, which may range 
from "firsts” to "sixths,” with unclassified forms as well. 

Red deal is easily worked; the first qualities being clean and free from knots are very 
suitable for the school workshop, the wood being strong and durable, and obtainable in 
any size. It is the best timber for the early exercises and for the general outdoor and 
apparatus work, but it does not take stain and polish well. The best finish for it is cither 
paint, a wood preservative such as creosote or Solignura, or stain and varnish. 

WESTERN RED CEDAR, OR CANADIAN JUNIPER.—This Canadian timber is 
especially suitable for outdoor work. It remains comparatively unaffected Ijy changes of 
temperature, is strongly resistant to dampness or rot, docs not warp readily, and possesses 
high insulating qualities, being used in Canada for roofing shingles, It is fairly light and easy 
to handle and takes paint well. These advantages make it one of the best woods obtEiinablc 
for beehive construction and, in addition, it is available in wide boards, 

AMERICAN WHITEWOOD.—Known in this country as Canary pine, or simply as 
whitewoodj this timber is tire product of the yellow poplar of the U.S,A, It is Jiot a durable 
wood under outdoor conditions and its use should be restricted to indoor work, It has been 
popular for exercise work and for cheaper forms of furniture making, as it takes both stain 
and polish well and is obtainable in wide boards. It is clean and fairly hard, but brittle. 
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and needs exireincly slipup tools /or clean cutting across the giain. This is true of the lai-ge 
quantity of sapwood wliicli is inclnfled in these stocks and which is gieyish-white in coloiw, 
the ivoocl of which seems to bo rlomitiired by the kiln drying to which it is subjected, Tlie wood 
which is yellowish in colour lias much better working qualities, and this is often confused 
with, and sold as, basswood. 

As American ^vhiLc*wood is hanler, heavier ami dearer than deal, and is unsuitable for 
outdoor work, ii ha.s lai'gcly been |•eplaced by flic latter timber in .school workslrops, 

YhLhOW rJNli.—-Known also as Weymouth pine and Quebec pine, the first quality 
timber is clean and easy to work, and is the be.st softwood for all kinds of carving. It is 
especially valuable for j)altcin making, as it climes not wai-p and twist, yet it is not a strong 
or durable v’oocl for outdoor pnrpo.sc.s and it should be restricted wholly to indoor uses. It 
lias become compaialivcly expensive in recent years, probably owing to increased costs 
of transport Ijcfore shipment, so that it is no longer used in such large quantities in the schools 
as was formerly tlio case. 

SATIN WALNUT,—Becanse of its resemblance to walnut this timber, which is really 
tile red gum of the U.S.A. and wliicli is known to many importers as the California red gum, 
ha.5 been very popular in school worksliops. The only advantages tvhich it possesses arc it.s 
comparative hardness, its straiglit grain and workability, and the manner in which it will 
take a high polish. Owing to the difTiculty of seasoning it properly, its great disadvantage 
is a tendency Lo warp, twist and shrink. The extensive sapwood prodiicecl by tlii.s tree lias 
been imported for some years iiiuler the name of Jiazel pine, and this timber is commonly 
u.sed as a .siib.slitiilc for walmil, both in the scliool workshop and in the furniture trade, 

Unle.s.'s for any rca.son walnut i.s unobtainable it is not advisable to use tins wood in the 
scliool, where it will hai'c to be .stored, probably for a considerable period. Even 2 in. by 
I in, .stuff will tvvi.sL cointilelely round along an ii ft. length after a short time in the Lot, 
dry atino.spliorc fd the average school limber store—which, for some in.scnitablc rea-son, 
h genei'iiily .situated near the boiler hoii.se. 

AMERICAN BLACK WALNUT.—^'fhe most generally used vai-iety of walnut for solid 
work in the school worlc.shop, it is .soiiiid and clean to work; oils out to a beautiful colour, 
or takes poli.sU exh emely well, and i.s nol particiiWly liable to waip. It is imi^orted as sawn 
lumber and i.s therefore to be obtained in all sizes of boards at a reasonable price. 

Although as lo beauty of figure it docs not equal the English walnut, or some varieties 
of other Eiirojjcan walnuts, it doc.spo.sscss an even quality of pleasant colour that is extremely 
jich wlicn oiled or polished. On the grounds of case and cleanness of working, of reasonable 
pi’ice, and of beauty of fini.sJi, il i.s Ihc best walnut for use in the school. If possible, liow- 
cM’er, a certain (juanlily of Jfnglish walnut .slionid 1 )C kept in store for more advanced work. 


MAHOCANY.—A uunibrr of vaiieties of this wood arc obtainable from South and Central 
America, tlic West Indies anil the West Coa.st of Africa, but only two are likely to be of use 
to tire .school. Eor woih in lire .solid, at a reasonable price, the Honduras mahogany is still 
the best for school u.se. It i.s fairly light Lo handle, easy to work (providing that the tools are 
sharp and that the correct procedure is adopted), takes slain well and gives a fine polished 
surface. It is also the best ground upon which to lay veneers. 

The other type in common use is the gaboon, a cheap West African variety which will 
be encountered as the outside surface of the average sheet of laminated board, mahogany¬ 
faced, which it is intended to veneer and to use for panels, flush doors or tabic tops. It comes 
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from the French Congo and the Cameroons, and is used for the manufacture of many of the 
cheaper grades of furniture, As a surfacing for cemented boards it is quite satisfactory. 

Very little mahogany will he needed in school. IL is expensive, and the present-day ideas 
of design are more suited either to veneered work or to solid work in walnut and oak, 

OAK,—The greater part of the school stock of hardwoods will con.sist in all probability 
of two varieties of oak. For general constructional work requiring u mild variety of this 
timber, Japanese oak is the most suitable. Although it tend.s often to be dry, "cheesy” 
and brittle, due to its over-rapid seasoning, it has a lustrous .surface when it is well cleaned 
np, is straight-grained, and has a pleasant colour. It is the easiest oak for a l)oy to work, 
although it does need extremely sharp tools. 

Austrian oak was popular some years ago, but present shipments lend to be too coarse 
and open in the grain for small work in school. American white oak is used to a large extent 
in this country, but it is often hard and inlractable in working and is, therefore, unsuitable 
for school purposes. Also, its colour is cold and greyish, and it lends to "shake” and to 
warp more than does the Japanese variety. 

Care should be taken in storing the Japanese oak. It should be stacked between fillets to 
allow of free passage of air all round each board, whilst the weight of the .stack helps to 
keep the boards flat, as the timber is artificially dried and tends to absorb moisture rapidly, If 
the boards are stood on end, loose, they will cast badly. Casting is tlic hollowing of the sap- 
wood side of the board, dus to shrinkage of the fibres when they iire exposed in a hot, dry 
atmosphere, If, on the other hand, tlie board is exposed to a cold, damp atmosphere, the sap- 
wood side of the board swells, and casting will occur with the hollowing of the liearlwood side 
instead. If a board is badly cast and it is desired to work it almost at once, it is best to damp 
the hollow side by holding it under a tap so that Ihc water can be directed along the centre 
part of the board, after which the board is laid upon the floor witlr the dampened side down¬ 
wards, After a short time it wih be found that the swelling of the fibres on the hollowed 
side has brought the board flat again. Unless it can be jointed and glued up at once, it is 
best to damp the same aide lightly and to leave it on the floor until the work can be resumed, 
repeating the process until gluing up takes place. 

For constructional work generally the plain, straight-grained oak will be used, Where 
it is required to make use of the figure or silver grain, (or panelling, etc,, the quartered or 
wainscot cut timber should be specified. This figure is obtained by cutting the boards 
radially from the log, a method which adds considerably to the waste, and therefore to the 
expense, of this type of cut board. The commonest method is to cut boards a.s several parallel 
thicknesses in a group, the groups being disposed radially round the section of the log, This 
means that there is less waste from the log as a whole. At the same time, only the centre 
board, or boards, of each group will be truly radial in position. Therefore, these few boards 
will have the finest figure as they will lie parallel with the medullary rays, whilst the adjacent 
boards will lie partly across the rays and will diminish in widlli. Tliis method is ciisLoinaiy 
with both the American and Japanese types. 

VENEERS AND FANCY WOODS,—A limited range of these woods will probably be 
available in the school workshop, and it is suggested that, of the many varieties obtainable 
to-day, the following will be amongst those most suitable for school use, Some of them arc 
difficult to lay, such as the burrs and curls, and the bird’s eye varieties such as maple, so that 
these should be ordered in saw-cut thickness and should be laid with a caul. They are there¬ 
fore classified as they should be ordered, as saw-cut or knife-cut, although they are obtainable 
in cither thickness. 
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Saw-cut veiieorfl.-"-TJi,o, following hvq (lie priiicipiil veneers of tliis class. They should be 
laid witli a caul 

Ainl)oyna.~A l)cauLifully nuirkctl Inirr, from tl\c Moluccas, which finishes as a rich brown 
decked with dull oniuf'c. U is very britllc, and being a burr il tends to break in all directions. 
Tones in well with Ainoi ir.an black walnut for patterns. 

Blnck hc.an.~~An Aiisti aUim wood resembling walnut. Hasstniiglit grain, witli a strongly 
marked .stripe, U.^^r-fiil for contrasting with lighter woods. 

B!yd's-£yc implr.- Oohhn to yellow-brown. Cocklc.s badly, but is worth including because, 
of tile high polish it will lake, and because of the beauty of its appearance when il is used 
in conjunction with the wannly coloiirccl woods such us mahogany, To finish, use only a 
white shellac ])olish, witluiuL filiing. 

Aineyicaii black nialniif .—An extremely strong veneer, which will pull the ground out of 
truth unless boLli sides are veneered with it, or unless a thick laminated board is used. Fine, 
dark wood for coiUnisting patterns or crossbaiuling, Often obtained with good figure. 

Lacptvood .—A very beauUful veneer of golden-brown colour, flecked with darker jays, 
To])c.s ill well with cither wahiuL or mahogany. 

Macasaay ebony .—Proliably tire most striking veneer for cimsbanding that is at the same 
time ca.sy to lay. Strong, though brittle, and finislics to a high polish if required, A dark, 
warmly coloured wood, which is strongly marked with lighter bands or stripes, 

vSycrtniow.—A Iiard, lough veneer with a lustrous wliitc surface, Easy to lay, but, if 
bought in knifc-ciU tliickncss, needs the greatest care in scraping and finishing as dark patches 
appear where the glue is showing through if the veneer becomes too thin. This often happens 
owing to uneven scraping or over-much glasspapcring, and therefore this veneer is included 
in the saw-cut section. Takes a very high polish, and is a suitable veneer for obtaining a vivid 
contrast with walnut or Macassar ebony. 

Knife-cut veneers.—The following veneers should be laid ivitli tire hanimer;— 

Italian and Circassian walntd .—Often sold as French walnut. Very beautifully figured 
witli dark, wavy slrifjcs. Easy to lay, and valuable for quarteiing of panels. For ihi.s work, 
a parcel should he ordered winch consists of .successive sliceis cut from a burr or from a log, 
and having the same cliaractcristic markings in each case. Thus, by reversing the alternate 
sheets, a quai Lcving " match ” is obtained round the joint lines. Takas a very high polish. 

Sycamore .—Mentioned under saw-cut veneers. May be included in this section, provided 
that the necessary care is taken in flnishing the surfaces. 

Zr&muo,—A highly decorative veneer with dark stripes. Very effective when used for 
large panels in conjunction with walnut or Macassar ebony as crossbanding. 

Other veneer,s, quoted above as .saw-cut, may be u.scd in knife-cut thiclcness if desired. 

Mahogany has not been iiiciiidcd as, although it possesses great beauty of figure, but little 
work is caniccl out in tliis timber in tlie school, lai-gcly owing to its expense. Also, if good 
timber is used, it i.s unnecessary to use veneer in addition, but if the gaboon-faced laminated 
board i.s included in any particular mahogany job, tlicn a small quantity of carl and fiddle- 
bach veneer may be ncciled. 

Finally, in connection with veneering and the use of laminated board, it is very necessary 
that cave should be taken not to expose plywood and laminated board to dampness, or to 
currents of moist air. If this happens, the cementing is softened and the outer thicknesses 
of the board .swell, causing large blisters which it is impossible to deal with adequately. 
Thin plywood will be warped to such an extent that it becomes useless. All such stock should 
be kept at an even temperature, and in dry air exposed neither to damp nor to the rbicct 
heat of hot-water pipes or radiators. E, H. Arnold. 
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